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ABSTRACT 

This report presents testimony from the final 2 of a 
series of 44 hearings conducted in the District of Columbia and 
across the nation on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, and contains the text of four bills proposed as amendments 
to the Higher Education Act. On the first day of testimony a panel of 
witnesses suggested reforms for the federal need analysis contained 
in the Higher Education Act. (These needs analyses are formulas used 
to determine student financial need for the purpose of distributing 
federal aid.) Among the witnesses were representatives from the 
administration, students, higher education institutions, teachers, 
aid administrators, the college Board and the Advisory Committee on 
Student Financial Assistance. The second day of testimony was 
concerned with reform of the need analysis system and with campus 
safety, especially for women. A member of the House of 
Representatives for New Jersey, Marge Roukema, discussed restoring 
access to working families and middle income families and submitted 
an amendment designed to enact her recommendations. Next, California 
member of the House of Representatives, Barbara Boxer, testified in 
favor of amendments to the Higher F^uration Act titled: "Safe 
Campuses for Women," "Equal Justice for Women in the Courts," and 
"Campus Sexual Assault Victims' Bill of Rights Act of 1991." A third 
panel of witnesses from institutions of higher education and higher 
education professional associatiuns testified on student financial 
need analysis. The prepared statements of the witnesses as well as of 
others not present are included. (JB) 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965: NEED 
ANALYSIS 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford [Chair- 
man] presiding. _ , „ _ „ 

Members present: Representatives Ford, Hayes, Sawyer, Serrano, 
Andrews, Jefferson, Reed, Roemer, Kildee, Coleman, Klug, Rouke- 
ma, Gunderson, and Barrett. _ 

Staff present: Thomas Wolanin, staff director; Maureen Long, 
legislative assistant/clerk; Gloria Gray-Wateon, administrative as- 
sistant; and Rose DiNapoli, minority staff director. 

Chairman B'ord. I am pleased to convene the Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education for this, the 43rd of a series of 44 hear- 
ings on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. I m trying 
not to reveal the feeling of relief I have to get closer to the end ot 
the 44 hearings. , .„ , . 

Today is the first of two hearings the subcommittee will conduct 
on the issue of need analysis. These hearings are being held at this 
time because the National Association of Student Financial Aid 
Administrators is in Washington this week for their annual confer- 
ence. I would especially like to welcome the aid administrators who 
are with us this morning to help the committee. 

Today, we will hear from a distinguished panel of witnesses on 
their suggestions for reforms for the Federal need analysis con- 
tained in the Higher Education Act. These need analyses, known as 
the Pell Need Analysis and Congressional Methodology, are the for- 
mulas that are used to determine the need of students for the pur- 
pose of distributing Federal aid. . . 

We have before us representatives from the administration, the 
students, institutions, teachers, and aid administrators, the College 
Board, which played a historical role in the development of nsed 
analysis, and the Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assist- 
ance, which Congress created during the last reauthorization to 
advise us on need analysis and other issues. 

I'd like to extend a special welcome to MicMel *arrell, the 
Acting Assistant Secretary for the Office of Po ijcondary Le.uca- 
tion, foi his fourth appearance here before us. Lie is becoming a 
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regular at the table and has been doing yeoman's work in repre- 
senting the administration's point of view here. I look forward to 
the suggestions and comments of our witnesses. 
Mrs. Roukema? 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will confine my re- 
marks to my testimony tomorrow. I am most eager to hear what 
Mr. Farrell, on the panel, has to say. I have a conflict with a 
markup in the Banking Committee, but I do welcome the panelists 
here today. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Are you testifying tomorrow? 

Mrs. Roukema. That was my understanding. Has the time been 
changed? 

Chairman Fohd. I didn't know you were testifying, 
Mrs. Roukema. I didn't know it either until today. Yes, I am tes- 
tifying tomorrow, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Ford. If you're going to testify I'll come early. 
Mrs. Roukema. I hope so. 
Chairman Ford. Mr. Hayes? 
Mr. Hayfs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I too have a conflict about being in another subcommittee meet- 
ing shortly, but I did want to introduce and welcome a fellow Chi- 
cagoan, life. Sharon Tliomas-Parrott, of DeVry Incorporated. 
Sharon is the vice president, I think people ought to know, of Gov- 
ernment Relations of DeVry, Inc. 

She is, a proud graduate of the public schools in Chicago, having 
attended, I understand, the school where one of my daughters, 
Charlene, went. Ms. Parrott received her bachelor of artu degree, 
as well aa a master's degree, at the University of Illinois. 

For last 20 years, she has toiled in the field of higher educa- 
tion, including a stint with the Department of Education Student 
Financial Aid Assistance Division. Aside from Ms. Parrott's duties 
at DeVry, she served on the committee of the College Board. 

I want to welcome Ms. Parrott here to<\ r and personally thank 
her for her efforts on behalf of DeVry, an institution known 
throughout Chicago and the Nation* DeVry is known as an institu- 
tion which provides high quality career-oriented education pro- 
grams in business and technology to a diverse student population. 

In the 1989 and 1990 school years, 31 percent of baccalaureate 
degrees in computer information systems awarded to black and 
Hispanic students by all colleges and universities were granted by 
DeVry. This, I believe, is quite a significant contribution. I com- 
mend DeVry for its commitment to the education of minority stu- 
dents. 

Again, please let me welcome Ms. Parrott to the committee and I 
look forward to her, hdong with other witnesses, insight on the 
issue of need analysis. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me the time even though 
I have to run. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. I would also welcome our panel of experts, Mr, 
Chairman. No opening statement. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Roemer? 
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Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a very brief 
opening statement. I too would like to welcome the distinguished 
panelists to our hearing this morning. I look forward to hearing 
their insights on such an important topic. . 

We just had a field hearing in South Bend, Indiana, last Friday, 
where we discussed the need analysis. We had very enlightening 
testimony from different students in my district. I look forward to 
Ms. Shaw's testimony this morning to get her very candid and 

frank remarks. , , 

During the course of the field hearing, we heard three themes 
from students in their testimony; they were eligibility, integrity, 
and simplicity. I hope we hear those words today and we hear some 
answers 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I also would like to welcome Joe Russo, 
who is in the audience. He is the Financial Aid Director at the 
University of Notre Dame, who testified at our field hearing. One 
final comment from the mother of one of our students at the field 
hearing I think said something very simply and articu lately when 
she was talking about the financial aid form. She said. You need a 
college degree just to fill out an application to go to college. 

I hope we get some answers out there trom the panel as to now 
we simplify the process and make it more fair for our students and 
our non traditional students going to school. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Fokd. Mr. Sawyer? . . . ie 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, I will forego an opening statement it 

the rest of the committee will agree to have what I have written 

included in the record at the appropriate time. 
Chairman Ford. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas C. Sawyer follows.] 

Statement of Hon. Thomas C. Sawyer, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Ohio 

The formula and process used to determine how much financial j^»|f p n ^ « *£j 
dent needs to attend college-or need analysis-is the underpinning of the financial 
aid programs in the Higher Education Act. .... u *u „ **.,A an * s> 

How hard it is to fill out an application for financial aid, whether a student is 
charged for the application determines which students apply. «*,„w 

ffiVa student foes apply, the formula used to determine how much .that s udent 
and the family, can contribute to the costs of higher education, often decides who 

"wfS^Stolft that the process of applying for Federal financial I aid is a* 
simple and accessible as possible, and that these Federal funds are distributed in a 
way that rivos the most help to the greatest number of students. 
t look forward to hearing the ideas of our witnesses on this important issue. 

Chairman Foud. Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no formal opening 
statement. I anri just eager to listen to the witnesses. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. c^ ra _ 
Now we call forward Mr. Mik3 Farrell, Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary, Office of Postsecondary Education, U.S. Department ot loca- 
tion Tajel Shah, student, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Dr. Stanley Koplik, Chairman, Advisory Comnuttee on 
Student Financial Assistance, Washington, DC; Ms. Sharon 
Thomas-Parrott, Vice President for Government Relations, DeVry 
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Incorporated, Evanston, Illinois; Ms. Elizabeth Hicks, Coordinator 
of Financial Aid, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Ms. Elaine Neely-Eacono, Director of Financial Aid, Education 
Medical Incorporated, Alpharetta, Georgia; and Mr. Joel Packer, 
Legislative Specialist, National Education Association, Washington, 
DC. 

I should point out to the student who is represented on the panel 
this morning that we first met Joel in this committee many years 
ago as a student lobbyist, and he never left town. Right behind him 
is another one. The two of them came here, I referred to them as 
"those two raggedy kids hanging around here bugging us about the 
students' view on education. They both stayed, and they are now 
both professional hired guns for education associations, 

Keep that in mind, and if somebody offers you a job here, think 
about it a long time. You could end up like either one of them. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Farrell. 

Without objection, the prepared statements of each of the wit- 
nesses will be inserted in the record immediately following their 
oral presentations this morning. 

STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE MICHAEL FARRELL, ACTING 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, OFFICE OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC; 
TAJEL SHAH, STUDENT, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, NEW JERSEY; STANLEY KOPLIK, CHAIRMAN, ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE, WASHING- 
TON, DC; SHARON THOMAS-PARROTT, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, DEVRY INCORPORATED, EVANS- 
TON, ILLINOIS; ELIZABETH HICKS, COORDINATOR OF FINAN- 
CIAL AID, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHU- 
SETTS; ELAINE NEELY-EACONA, DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID, 
EDUCATION MEDICAL, INC., ALPHARETTA, GEORGIA; AND JOEL 
PACKER, LEGISLATIVE SPECIALIST, NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Farrell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Last night I was reviewing my testimony. As part of that I went 
over a need analysis form. At that point I thought of phoning in 
sick today. Despite that, I am here. I made it through the form; it 
took some trying. 

I am pleased to appear before the subcommittee to present the 
Department's recommendations for modifying the need analysis 
formulas that determine individual eligibility. The assistance pro- 
fc grams have become an indispensable part of the college experience. 

The results of need analysis must be an objective measurement 
of the resources needed by a student to complete his or her studies. 
Our proposal includes measures to simplify the application process, 
provide equitable treatment, and reduce opportunities for fraud 
and abuse. 

Together with our Pell award rules, which are designed to direct 
grant funds to those least able to pay and most likely to benefit, 
our need analysis proposals would allow us to fund a significant in- 
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crease in the maximum Pell Grant, $3,700 or 54 percent increase 
over the current $2,400. . 

Access for economically disadvantaged students begins with the 
student's application for financial aid. Currently, we use two for- 
mulas to determine individual eligibility for Federal aid. We now 
propose one application form containing one set of familv mforma- 
tion, and one formula that will produce one measure of the fami- 
ly's expected contribution. These would be significant steps toward 
simplification and improving equity. 

Another simplification measure is our proposal to require a 
common form to be used to determine the expected family contri- 
bution of a student for all of the Title IV programs. 

Our reauthorization proposal uses a single system of need analy- 
sis to determine eligibility for Title IV Federal student aid f We 
have constructed a formula that builds on the Congressional Meth- 
odology by adding in elements from the Pell Grant formula. 

A significant difference between the two current formulas is the 
Congressional Mc-iholology inclusion of the minimum expected 
contribution of up to *1,200 from each student. This minimum ex- 
pectation reflects the belitf that the student bears primary respon- 
sibility for financing Ids or her postsecondary education. Yet we 
know that disadvantaged students often help support their families 
and have the least resources to contribute to postsecondary costs. 

Consequently, there should be an exception to the minimum con- 
tribution requirements for students in these circumstances. Our 
proposal would accomplish this in two ways. First, the mimmuin 
contribution would be waived for students with family incomes ot 
$12,000 or less, and be phased in progressively as mcome increases, 
and also according to the year in school. naron * a 

Second, our formula intends that a family in which the parents 
depend on t 1 e student's income would have its basic needs consid- 
ered first. That is, if the parents' income is insufficient to 
basic living expenses, the student income would first be usev ■ 
help the family before being assessed for postsecondary education 

expenses. , . ... 

Families must provide for their basic living expenses as their 
first priority, and a portion of income is now exempted from the 
calculation. The exemption used in the current Pell Grant formula 
was developed by the Social Security Administration. By current 
Census Bureau standards, this amount is now sub-poverty income 
level 

We propose to use Bureau of Labor Statistics budget data cur- 
rently utilized in the Congressional Methodology as the measure ot 
income needed to meet basic living expenses. Our proposal would 
protect this amount of income in the need analysis formula. f 

Historically, the need analysis formula considered the tamily s 
assets, including home equity. Since families with low incomes gen- 
erally cannot tap home equity, if they have it, we propose to ex- 
clude the net value of the principal place of residence 1 rom the cal- 
culation of net worth for families whose adjusted gross incomes are 

less than $20,000. . , 4 . <• „ ff u a 

The current statute provides for consideration on the form ot tne 
special needs of a number of certain small groups. While providing 
special assistance to certain groups is generally accepted, the cost 
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of these special considerations is a needlessly complex form and 
confuses applicants. 

We recommend that the dislocated worker and displaced home- 
maker provisions be removed from the general formulas. This dele- 
tion eliminates 12 data elements and associated instructions from 
the form. Thr* special needs of these individuals would be accommo- 
dated through our proposed secretarial authority to prescribe regu- 
latory modifications, as well as by financial aid administrator dis- 
cretion in the campus-based and guaranteed student loan pro- 
grams. 

In the early years of the student aid programs we rarely encoun- 
tered independent students. In recent years, the number of these 
students has risen considerably, so that almost 60 percent of Pell 
Grant recipients are now considered to be financially independent. 

We propose to modify the definition of independent student in 
order to identify students who are not truly self supporting and to, 
therefore, assess fairly their true ability to pay First, we would in- 
crease the age in which a student is considered automatically inde- 
pendent to 26. 

Furthermore, we would increase the minimum level of income, 
excluding parental resources in student financial aid required to 
demonstrate self sufficiency by unmarried undergraduates with no 
dependents of their own, from $4,000 to a level that equals the 
Eareau of Labor Statistics determined income to meet basic living 
expenses. I think it's about $5,500. 

Moreover, all graduate students, as well as any student who is 
married, would be independent. Finally, we would maintain cur- 
rent law which declares independent veterans, orphans, wards of 
the court, and students with dependents of their own. 

Current law requires the Department to contract with at least 
five outside agencies and organizations for the collection of the aid 
application information. We would eliminate this requirement for 
contracting with outsids agencies, and provide the Secretary with 
the flexibility to ensure the determination of expected family con- 
tribution is done efficiently. 

I will be happy to discuss our proposals in more detail or to 
answer questions at the appropriate time. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Michael Farrell follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Meab.ru of the Comnitt.a: 

X a» pleased to appear before this Committee today to 
present the Department's recommendations for Modifying the need 
analyais for*»i»* thf t determine individual eligibility for 
f inane* - assistance under the Title XV etudent aid progress* 
Tfc financial assistance programs have become an indispensable 
part of the college experience. According to the 1987 National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study, 46 percent of all undergraduates 
receive aid, most of which is Federal. Moreover! for the 
academic year just completed, over seven Billion college, 
university and occupational and vocational students — nore than 
one-half of the total postsecondary enrollment in 1990-91 — 
applied for Federal student aid. 

We see why, then, 2or students as well as for many school 
officials, financial aid, and thus need analysis, embodies the 
Federal presence in postsecondary education. XX they perceive 
this system as lacking in equity, their view of the Federal 
government may reflect that perception. The results of need 
analysis must be equitable and be an objective measurement of the 
resources needed by a student to complete his or her studies. Our 
proposal includes measures to simplify the aid application 
process, ensure the equitable treatment of all students, reduce 
waste, and eliminate opportunities for fraud and abuse. Together 
with our Pell award rules, which are designed to direct grant 
funds to those least able to pay and most likely to benefit, our 
need analysis proposals would enable us to fund a significant 
increase in the maximum Pell Grant ($3,700, or 54 percent over 
the current $2,400). At the higher Pell Grant and Guaranteed 
Student Uian awa^d levels, average aid and aid available 
increases for all Income categories. 

Access to postsecondary education for our Nation's 
economically disadvantaged begins with the student's application 
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for financial aid. If the application process is coo diffiWU. 
the student does not apply, and the goal of equal- access cannot 
be fully realized. 

currently, we use two formulas to determine individual 
eligibility for Federal aid. That's one formula too many. The 
use If two systems create, needles, wor* for aid administrators, 
adds unnecessary and confusing complexity, and results in 
horizontal inequity - two families with the same need under one 
system could have different levels of need under .nothe^ .y.te». 
We propose one application form containing one set of family 

that will oroduce one measure or cne 
information and one formula tnat win P™» 

family's expected contribution. These would be major steps 
toward simplification and improving equity. 

Another important simplification measure is our proposal to 
require a common form to be used to determine the expected family 
contribution of a student for all the Title IV programs. No 
student or parent could be charged a fee for processing this 
form However, processors could still charge a fee for 

purposes* 

our Higher Education Act reauthorizati proposal uses a 
8 i ngl e systl of need analysis to determine eligibility for Title 
IV Federal student aid. «e have constructed a formula that 
builds on the congressional Methodology (CM) formula by adding xn 
the best elements from the Pell Grant formula. Let me mention a 
few of theses 

A significant difference between the two current formulas is 
CM', inclusion of a minimum expected contribution of up to $1,200 
from each student. This minimum expectation reflects the long- 
held belief, with which we agree, that the student bears primary 
responsibility for financing his or her postsecondary education, 
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since he or she is the direct beneficiary of the postsecondary 
education. Yet we know that disadvantaged students often help 
support their families, and have the least resources to 
contribute to postsecondary costs. Consequently, there should be 
an exception to the minimum contribution requirement for students 
in these circumstances. Our proposal would accomplish ttus in 
two ways. First, the minimum contribution would be waived for 
students with family incomes of $12,000 or less and be phased in 
as income increases and according to year in school. Second, our 
formula would ensure that a family in which the parents depend on 
the student's income would have its basic needs considered first. 
That is, if the parents 1 income is insufficient to meet basic 
living expenses, the student's income would first be used to help 
the family before being assessed for postsecondary education 
expenses. 

Families must provide for their basic living expenses as 
their first priority, and a portion of income is now exempted 
from the calculation of the family contribution for that purpose. 
The exemption used in the current Pell Grant formula was 
developed by the Social Security Administration. By current 
Census Bureau standards, this amount is a sub-poverty income 
level. We propose to use Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) budget 
data currently utilized in the CM as the measure of income needed 
to meet basic living expenses. Our pronosal would protect this 
amount of income in the need analysis formula. 

Historically, the need analysis formulas considered the 
family's assets, including home equity, in determining the 
family's financial strength and the student's need for 
assistance. Including assets, both liquid and non-liquid, in the 
need analysis provides an additional measure of financial 
strength and an additional measure of equity. Since families 
with low incomes generally cannot tap their home equity, we 
propose to exclude the net value of the principal place of 
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residence from the calculation of net worth for "cash-poor- 
families whose adjusted gross incomes are less than $20,000. 

We also propose to simplify the form students use to apply 
for Federal financial assistance. The current statute provides 
for consideration on the form of the special needs of a number of 
certain small groups. Additional instructions and questions are 
then needed on the form to address the financial circumstances of 
these groups, complicating the form for all applicants, mile 
providing special assistance to certain groups is genen . y 
accepted, the cost of these special considerations is a 
needlessly complex form and confused applicants. 

We recoir-^nd that the dislocated worker and displaced 
homemaker provisions be removed from the general eligibility 
formulas. This deletion eliminates twelve data elements and 
associated instructions from the form. The special needs of 
these individuals would be accommodated through our proposed 
Secretarial authority to prescribe regulatory modifications to 
the rtetermination of a student's expected family contribution 
under spec.al circumstances for the Title IV programs as well as 
by financial aid administrator discretion in the campus-based and 
GSL programs. 

We propose to eliminate the student financial aid 
administrator's discretionary authority to adjust a student's 
expected family contribution and cost of attendance for Pell 
Grants. Such discretion has the potential to be extraordinarily 
and unpredictably expensive, making it exceedingly difficult to 
forecast funding requirements. In addition, such blanket 
discretion can be inequitable because two similar students 
applying for Federal assistance will not necessarily be judged by 
the same criteria. However, the Secretarial authority for 
modifying the need analysis that we are requesting woula address 
the needs of students with special circumstances. The 
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Secretarial authority would be more uniformly applied, remove the 
incentive for institutional abuse, and be more predictable than 
the discretion found in current law. Yet it would provide ample 
flexibility to accommodate the special needs of students. 

In the early years of the student aid programs, we rarely 
encountered " independent " students. In recent years, the number 
of these students has risen considerably, so that almost 60 
percent of Pell Grant recipients are now considered to be 
financially independent of their parents. This increase is a 
direct result of liberalizations in the definition of independent 
student and to an increase in the older student population. 

We propose to modify the definition of independent student 
in order to identify students who are not truly self-supporting 
and to assess fairly their true ability to pay. First, we would 
increase the age at which a student is considered automatically 
independent to 26 years of age. Furthermore, we would increase 
the minimum level of income (excluding parental resources and 
student financial aid) required to demonstrate self-sufficiency 
by unmarried undergraduates with no dependents of their own from 
$4,000 to a level that equals the BLS-determined income needed to 
meet basic living expenses. This amount would be updated 
annually to reflect changes in the cost of living as measured by 
the Consumer Price Index. 

Moreover, all graduate students as well as any student who 
is married would be independent. Finally, we would maintain 
current lav which declares independent veterans, orphans, wards 
of the court, and students with dependents of their own. 

Current law requires the Department to contract with at 
least five outside agencies and organizations for the ollection 
of the aid application information. As a result, a variety of 
application forms (all of which contain the H core M elements for 
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determining the expected family contribution for Title IV 
purposes) are used and forwarded to the central processor, which 
calculates the student's expected family contribution. We would 
eliminate this requirement for contracting with outside agencies, 
and provida the Secretary with the flexibility to ensure that the 
determination of expected family contributions is done as 
efficiently as possible. 

We believe our proposals, if enacted, would greatly simplify 
the present system, increase equity, and enhance the efficiency 
of the overall system. 

I woultf be glad to discuss our proposals in more detail or 
to answer any of your questions. 
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Chairman Ford. Mr. Andrews? 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
// Very briefly, I want to take a moment before our next witness, 
Ms. Tajel Shah, testifies to say how proud I am that she is here 
today. If I'm not mistaken, she is a resident of Cherry Hill, New 
Jersey, which is not in my district, but it is close to my heart, 
having represented that community in county government before 1 

came here. , . . 

Obviously, this is going to be an outstanding panel since we have 
such an outstanding witness here. We're very glad to see you. I 
know your family is here as well. 

Ms. Sh»h. Thank you. I would like to thank the Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee for this opportunity to testify, and 
I'd like to thank all the Congress members that held field hearings 
with students, as well, to listen to their voices and concerns, since 
we are the consumers of this wonderful thing called Federal finan- 

01 My 1 name is Tajel Shah, as Representative Andrews has stated, 
and I'm a senior at Rutgers University, and vice president of the 
United States Student Association. 

USSA's recommendations for the need analysis are predicated on 
three basic goals: one, increasing potential college students early 
awareness and knowledge of the availability for financial aid for 
postsecondary educational opportunities; second, simplifying the 
process by which students apply for, maintain their eligibility tor, 
and receive Federal financial aid; lastly, allocating adequate 
amounts of aid that will ensure the access of all students to post- 
secondary education of their choice and decrease the dependency of 
needy students on loans to finance their higher education. 

I will highlight a few of our proposals on need analysis. As we ve 
testified before, the complex and confusing nature of the applica- 
tion delivery process is a barrier to higher education. Basically, 
there are different forms for different things, and then there are 
different torms for the same things, and then there are a lot ot the 
same forms for similar things, and other ones for different things. 

You can see this lengthy and confusing process means low- 
income students, and first-generation college students, are com- 
pletely and systematically barred from higher education. High 
school counselors, who are notably their sole source of information, 
who are constantly dealing with personal problems and day-to-day 
problems, are overwhelmed by this process as well. 

Changes in the need analysis must be made, including enhancing 
the use of simple needs tests and free Federal processing would 
make the financial aid application process much more user friend- 
ly. I mean, it's unfortunate that less than 17.5 percent of the eligi- 
ble students actually file for the simple needs test. Still, many ot 
them have to pay an application fee so that they can get State aid 
or scholarship forms. , _ 

To simplify this process, the two need analysis forms, the fell 
Grant formula and the Congressional Methodology, should be inte- 
grated into one model. Second, the process should be developed 
whereby very low income families have the eligibility for the maxi- 
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mum financial aid automatically determined. A very simple and 
easy formula for early intervention. 

third, families with incomes above $15,000 should be eligible for 
the simple needs test. Fourth, it's quite ridiculous that award year, 
after award year, after award year, we have to apply—fill out the 
same forms over, and over, and over again, regardless of the fact 
that our financial circumstances rarely change. A process must be 
made that would make updating much simpler and easier, and 
only necessary if there was a slight change. 

Fifth, to enhance high school students' and parents' awareness of 
available financial aid and how to apply for it, training on the fi- 
nancial aid system should be made available to high school coun- 
selors. The Department of Education taust be mandated to make a 
comprehensive publicity effort. - .. . 

As you know, the middle income is getting squeezed out of higher 
education as well. My personal experience is an example of that. I 
am the youngest of three children. When my sisters went to college 
the only form of financial aid we received were loans. When I was 
in high* school, however, my father lost his job due to reorganiza- 
tion of the company. ... C n. j 

No company was willing to hire a person in their late 50 s and 
early 60's at that time. I finished high school, applied for financial 
aid—my father still didn't have a job, but I had to make the deci- 
sion of going to a private college, which was my first choice, which 
would have accumulated over $25,000 in loans, or a State institu- 
tion. 

I decided to go to a State institution because of the precarious 
position my family was in, and I ended up getting absolutely no 
Federal financial' aid, not even student loans, and was told I 
shouldn't really bother applying for student loans because I 
wouldn't get them. 

My first 2 years in school I was able to afford school through my 
mother's full-time job as a cashier, my pr.rt-time job, and the rental 
income we got from one of the spaces that we rented out. USbA 
believes that the value of a family's home or farm should not be 
considered an asset of a moderate income family. 

In our case, we were still paying off the mortgages. We later 
moved to South Jersey, sold our home, and then got a second mort- 
gage on our new home so that my father could reestablish himself 
in an independent business selling medical supplies to Medicaid 
people in Camden. 

The fact is, they have had to pay for my college education out of 
their pocket while still trying to reestablish themselves. I am one 
of the countless students whose college choice& were dictated by ec- 
onomics and not by the quality of education. 

It is equally important, though, that financially independent stu- 
dents receive adequate amounts of aid. The current definition ex- 
cludes many generally self-supporting students. If you are truly 
jelf-sufficient, students must fall into two categories. One, your 
parents cannot claim you as a dependent student for income taxes 
prior to the award year, and, two, you must nave total resources of 
at least $4,000, not including your parents' support, during those 2 
years. 
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However, your chances of being declared as an independent stu- 
dent are completely sabotaged if your parents need to claim you as 
a fr pendent, your parents refuse to give you the tax forms, you 
survive on less than $4,000, which is very feasible in many areas, 
or you received aid as a dependent student once. 

The real catch here is that the independent student definition is 
this: The way the regulations are written, you must not be claimed 
by your parents and have resources in excess of $4,000 the 2 years 
prior to the first year you received any aid, not the 2 years prior to 
the award year you are applying for as an independent student. 

This unfairness was clearly illustrated by a Maryland student 
who received Federal aid as a dependent student when she was IB 
and 19. However, those years she worked full time, 40 hours a 
week, earned more than $4,000, did not have her parents claim her 
on their taxes, did not get any family contribution, and accumulat- 
ed over $8,000 in debt. , | .« 

When she applied as an independent student, her financial aid 
administrators told her that she could not get independent student 
status, because she was supposed to be financially independent 
when she was 16 and 17 because she received aid when she was 18 
as a dependent student. 

Clearly, when applying for an independent student status, the J. 
yeais that should be considered are the ones that are prior to the 
award year that you applying for. This is what the Higher Educa- 
tion Act intended. , 

In addition, student financial aid administrators must be more 
willing to use their statutory discretion to declare a student inde- 
pendent if he or she does not meet the regular criteria. Unfortu- 
nately, because of lack of training or lack of willingness, too many 
financial aid administrators are not giving the students a break. 

They must be encouraged to use their professional discretion and 
their professional judgment. Why should it be so hard for generally 
independent students to establish independent student status and 
receive a level of aid they need to access higher education? 

)n conclusion, we suggest many other changes that j>wt go on to 
enhance the process that we already have, such as student contri- 
bution in award year income and that there be increased coordina- 
tion with other benefits. 

USTA would like to continue to work on the Higher Education 
Act, and we thank you for all the times that we have been in front 
of you to explain our proposals. We hope to answer any more ques- 
tions. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement of Tajel Shah follows:] 
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I would like to thank the Chairman and the Members of 
the Subcommittee tor this opportunity to testify on the 
Higher Education Act and student financial assistance need 
analysis. My name is Tajel Shan, and I taking a leave of 
absence from Rutgers university, where I am a senior, to 
serve as vice President of the united States Student 
Association IUSSA). USS5A is the country's oldest and 
largest national student organization, representing more 
than 3.5 million students* 

USSA believes tnat this Reauthorization provides us 
with the opportunity to facilitate the access of low- and 
middle- income students to the financial aid that can make 
postsecondary educational opportunities a reality. As we 
and others have testified, the complex and confusing 
application and delivery process for financial aid actually 
acts as a barrier to access to higher education for many 
potential postsecondary students. Where does this 
complexity come from? It is a direct result of the complex 
and extensivu nature of th9 need analysis system. Hence, 
USSA's recommendations for need analysis are predicated on 
three goals: 

* Increasing potential college students' early 
awareness and knowledge of the availability of 
financial aid for postsecondary educational 
opportunities. 

* Simplifying the process Dy which students apply 
for, maintain their eligiDility for, and receive 
federal financial aid; 

* Allocating adequate amounts of aid that will 
ensure the access of all students to a 
postsecondary education of their choice, end 
decrease tne dependence of needy students on loans 
to finance their higher educations. 

*e urge this committee to make cnanges to tne need 
analysis s>stem in such a way that better information 
dissemination, simplification and enhanced access are 
achieved for students. My testimony will focus on the 
application and delivery process, the needs of low- and 
middle-income students and their familes, and the 
definition of an independent student. 



Simplification of the Application and Delivery Process 

As UbSA explained before tms subcommittee on May 14th, 
iyyi , we believe that federal financial aid has been crucial 
to the postsecondary opportunities of millions of students, 
out that tne complex ana confusing nature of the application 
and delivery process acts as a barrier to these 
opportunities for others. There are six application forms 
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for federal financial aid - some of which involve // 

application fees wmle otners do not - and you end up 

answering anywhere between 62 and 11b questions. Tne forms 

try to be all tmngs to all people, and entire sections 

exist that affect only a limited amount or appl i cants The 

use of two different need analysis models - tne Pell brant 

formula ana the Congressional Metnodolo$?y (CM) - means tnat 

students wno make it tnrough tne application forms end up 

witn two different family contribution figures (tne Pell 

urant Index and tne CM's Family Contr iDution ) . Moreover. 

you must meet a number of eligibility requirements - some of 

wmcn are totally extraneous to student aid - and undertake 

additional procedures to apply for programs such as tne 

student loan ones, 

biven tne lengtny and contusing nature of tms 
application process, it pernaps snould not oe surprising 
tnat students, especially those from low- income backgrounds 
and tnose wno would oe tne first in their family to go to 
college, are discouraged by tne process, we know of many 
people wno encountered tnese application forms ana gave up 
on even trying to fill them out. Nor snould it be 
surprising tnat nign scnool counselors - often tne sole 
sources of information about college for youth - are equally 
overwnelmed by the process, one Native American student was 
told by ms nign school guidance counselor to fill out the 
wrong application forms. Nor snould the results of tne lyyu 
ueneral Accounting office study be surprising: it concluded 
tnat students and parents Knew surprisingly little about 
financial aid for mgher education or tne costs of 
postsecondary scnools. 

A number of changes to tne need analysis system woula 
gc a long way to making tne financial aia application 
process simoler ana more user friendly . m rat , the two 
need analysis models - the Pell Grant formula and the 
congressional Methodology - should be integrated into one 
model as tne Advisory committee on student financial 
Assistance concluded, [Integration is dearly 
feasioie.. .Tnese data suggest tnat a nybrid model witn a 
simple version for low-income students can be identified and 
implemented with minimal budgetary and redistributi ve 
impact . 

second, steps must be taken to expand the use of the 
simple Needs Test (SNT) and free federal processing. Tne 
bNT is suppose to ensure tnat very low-income students neea 
only answer a small number of questions on tne application 
•-.rms ine complexity of tne application forms is one major 
reason wny less than 1 7 . b» of tne 2 . 6 million students 
currently eligible for tne simple Needs lest realise tnat 
trey are eligible and actually file tne simple form. 
Moreover, applicants who answer only tne 61 federal core 
questions on any of tne six application forms are not 
supposed to nave to pay an application tee. However, 
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filling out the federal core questions does NOT make you 
eligible for all federal, state, and institutional types of 
aid so low-income students usually end up filling out all 
the'questions or using the longer forms that will make them 
eligible for all types of aid. Poor students snouia not 
have to choose between filling out a free form or paying an 
application fee on the forms tnat will allow them to be 
considered for all the types of aid. 

Families with proven need - as evidenced by tneir 
eligibility for public assistance, sucn as AFOC - should not 
have to apply for a foregone conclusion. A process shou id 
be developed whereby very low-income families have tneir 
eligibility for tne maximum financial aid automatically 
determined. This would facilitate our early intervention 
efforts on benalf of at-risk, disadvantaged youth by 
providing some assurance of financial assistance for 
college- this early certainty nas been crucial to the 
success of early intervention programs sucn as Eugene Lang b 
1 Have A Drea*. " 

In addition, families with incomes aoove $15,0uu are 
NUT eligible for the Simple Needs Test even tnougn tneir 
assets are usually minimal and the additional Questions 
irrelevant. The income cap for eligibility for the Simple 
Needs Test should be expanded. This would make the system 
more user friendly for additional numbers of hard-pressea 
f ami 1 les. 

Moreover, steps must be taken to increase the use of 
free federal processing among high school counselors, 
financial aid administrators, states and institutions. 
Application fees for financial aid are clearly unfair and 
act as a Darner for needy students, students apply for aid 
oecause they nave no money, yet. tne process results in tnem 
oemg asked to pay money to apply for money for college, 
lnis makes no sense. 

Third it is quite ridiculous tnat award year after 
award year ' stuaents must fin out tne same forms over and 
over again. Most low-income stuaents will experience little 
change in their financial condition from year to year. A 
process should be developed by which students whose 
financial circumstances change minimally need only update 
necessary data. 

Fourth, even with these cnanges, the federal financial 
aid system will continue to ne at least somewhat complex and 
a mystery to many youth and adults. To enhance high scnool 
students and parents' awareness of available f i nancia ^ aid 
ana how to apply for it, training on the financial aid 
system should be made available to high school counselors 
in The iy7u's. hign school counselors along with financial 
aVaoministritorl were eligible for this kind of training. 
Today they are not., and tne system has gotten even more 
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complicated. These counselors are & crucial part of 
increasing students' use of the Simple Needs Test and free 
federal processing. 

The Department of Education should also be mandated to 
carry out a comprehensive publicity effort to make the 
public - including potential adult college students - aware 
of available financial aid, the application process and the 
resources that can facilitate their college access, 
including the Department's toll-free information number on 
student aid. Such an effort is not only crucial to our 
early intervention efforts but also to our workforce needs 
r.iat demand that we facilitate the higher education access 
of adult learners, 

Home and Farm Equity 

My family's experience with federal financial aid 
illustrates the enormous impact of the need analysis system, 
particularly the inclusion of home and farm equity, on the 
access of middle-income families to aid. I am the youngest 
of three children. When my sisters went to college, the 
o. j federal financial aid they were eligible for were 
loans. wh*n I was in high school, however, my father lost 
his jod as a result of his company's reorganization. 
Because no company wanted to hire someone in his bO's, my 
fatner found it difficult to find work in the engineering 
field. I graduated from high school, applied fcr financial 
aid, and had to choose between going to my first choice 
school - a private college where I would have had to take 
out thousands of dollars of loans - and the state school. 
To avoid taking out loans since we were in such a 
financially precarious position, J chose to go to Rutgers 
out was told that we were not e'figiole for any kind of aid, 
not even student loans. Thus, for my first two years of 
college, we relied on my motner's modest salary as a cashier 
in a pharmacy, my part-time job, and income from rental 
space* 

The inclusion of home equity - in our case, we were 
still paying off the mortgages of our family home as well a* 
the rental unit - was most likely the reason that I have 
never received a Pell Grant or a Stafford Loan. My junior 
year in college, my parents sold our home and moved from 
central to south New Jersey so my father could go into an 
independent business selling medical supplies to Meoicaid 
recipients in Camden, l ne fact that tney have nad to pay 
for my college education out of pocket has made it very 
difficult for my family to reestablish itself financially. 
And I am one of countless students wnose college choices 
were dictated Dy economics. 

USSA believes that the net value of family's home or 
family farm should not be considered as an asaet for 
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moderate Income families. While these families have eQ^ty 
available to borrow against, not all of them can afford home 
equity loan payments'. This is one of the biggest barriers 
standing between middle-income students and the 
postsecondary education of their choice. With a lyyu study 
finding that less middle-income students are enrolling in 
colleges and universities, particularly at selective 
institutions, we must make changes in the need analysis 
system that ensure that moderate- i ncome students have the 
level of aid tnev truly require, 

Student Contribution 

The Congressional Methodology determines a student's 
contribution as being the higher of three calculations, 
including 7u% of tm student's total income. This is an 
excessive expectation and acts as an disincentive to work. 
USSA proposes that this figure be modified to 50X, 

Base-Year vs. Award Year Incomes 

The congressional Methodology estimates the students' 
expected contribution during the "award year (the year the 
student aid would be received) by using the student s base 
year (previous year- income. The reason for using the 

base year' income is that this amount can be verified by 
consulting the student's tax forms and thus is seen as oeing 
more reliable than estimated income/' Unfortunately, for 
most students, previous or ba3> year' incomes are not 
accurate predictors of their, award year incomes, so they 
are often expected to contribute more to their education 
tnat they can actually earn - tms represents a real 
hardship for students. This is especi al 1 y true for 
nontraditional students who leave their full-time jobs to 
enrol* in college, ana first-year students wno do not keep 
tneir p*-t-time jobs they held in nigh school, one iyay 
study fou.vi that the average base year' and estimated 
year income for students differs anywhere from **% to 46* 
depending on class ranK and dependency status. 

btudent aid administrators currently deal with this 
problem by exercising their professional judgment in 
calculating student eligibility for campus-Dosed programs 
and Stafford Loans, unfortunately, they are prohibited by 
feoeral law from making such adjustments to the Pell ^rant 
index, and for entire groups of students (such as fi/st-year 
graduate students). Tney must also justify sucn adjustments 
on a case-oy-base basis. And "estimated income can only be 
used if the Department of Education approves of a student s 

special conditions application. However, there ar - too 
many gaps in students* knowledge; they do NOT * row that they 
can appeal an aid administrator's decision to use base 
year' income to abtermine their expected contribution, we 
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join the National Education Association In proposing - along 
with better information dissemination - that financial aid 
administrators be given the discretion to adjust Expected 
Family Contribution if award year income is ten percent or 
more below "base year" income. 



Under current law, a portion of student aid is still 
counted as income for determination of federal welfare 
benefits. In addition to financial aid used for tuition, 
fees, books, supplies and miscellaneous expenses, any aid 
used for room and board, AND other allowed costs of 
attendance should not be considered income when determining 
other >3deral benefits. 

Likewise, APDC benefits should not be included as part 
of a family's income when determining expected family 
contribution. This is unfair to hard-pressed families. 



USSA jrges you to ensure that students wno work and 
save money are not penalized when determining Pell Grant 
awards. Under current law, if a stud9nt works and saves a 
portion of these earnings, tne earnings are assessed once in 
the base-year' income calculation and again as part of tne 
asset calculation. Tms double counting discourages 
students from saving, and should be eliminated. 



Lastly, UbSA strongly urges tms Committee to reexamine 
tne definition of an independent student. Tne current 
definition isee box) excludes many genuinely self-supporting 
students. If you are a truly self-sufficient student who 
does not fall into any of tne automatic categories, you must 
fulfill two conditional criteria if you are an undergraduate 
student: (1) your parents could not claim you as a dependent 
on their income taxes for two years prior to the award year; 
ANU 12) you must have total resources of at least $4,000 
(not counting parental support) during those two years . 
However, your chances of being declared an independent 
stuaent are sabotaged if: 



coordination with Other Benefits 



Double Counting 



Independent Students 
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I I) your parentis) have 

claimed you as a 

dependent on tneir tax 

returns J 
Kt) your parentis) refuse 

to make tne tax forms 

aval lable to you; 
KS) in certain areas, you 

can and are surviving 

on less than $4,uuu 

a year; or 
{A) you once received aid 

as a dependent. 

The real eaten witn tne independent student definition 
is tnis: tne way tne regulations are written, you must not 
ne claimed Dy your Parents and have resources in excess of 
" Sou the two year prior to the first year you received 
aid NuT the two years prior to the award year you are 
applying for inl unfairness of tnis was illustrated Dy one 
SKUnd student who is 21 years old, and was financial 
independent wnen sne was ages 1b and la. ^^^' S ^ c :^ e 
told by the financial aid office tnat she could not ^ceive 
^penden? student status unless she had rot been claimed 
on ner parents' taxes and had been *™* nc \*"\ B *} f m rt 1? 
sCfficiSnt wnen sne was m hign school an ^^ en %^ a was ' an 
because sne nad first received financial aid wnen sne was an 
?* year old college fresnman. Tnis is ridiculous 
considering sne worKed 40 nours a week went to Sv full 
time, and incurred over ib.uuu wortn of debt ner first two 
years of co 1 1 ege . . . and did not receive a dime from ner 
parents for college. 

clearly the definition of an independent student must 
be made more flexible OH student financial aid 
administrators must be more willing to use their BWtutory 
discretion to declare a student independent even if ^'fne 

r 1 the regular criteria, unfortunate^, because 
oil ackof tann or lack of willingness, too many 
Lancia" administrators are NOT giving , these students a 
DreaK If is ironic tnat it is so mucn easier to recede 
impendent status if you are a graduate student even i you 
... u na er age 24. Tnere is no magic transition in turning 
age Tor becoming a gradate student; why snou,d it be so 
nard for genuinely independent undergraduate students to 
establish independent student status, and receive "» 
of aid tney need to access nigher educations concerns about 
fraSd snot'd no? lead mis committee to tighten up tne 
aefimtion of an mdepenaent student, and .eave nara -^ e ^ sea 
se1f-suf?ic?ent students out m the cold and ineligible ror 
the aid they truly reduire and deserve. 

In conclusion, U35.A thanks the Committer 'or the 
opportunities we have nad to testify on th. Hign.' Education 
Act during this Reauthorization process. We loo* forwara to 
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helping you in your efforts to develop a bill that will 
ensure that students have the information necessary to 
pursue a postseconaary education, tnat the process is simple 
and accessible, and that higher education becomes a right 
for all and not just a privilege for a few* These 
recommendations for the need analysis system will help us 
reach these goals. Thank you once again for this 
opportunity to testify, and I am happy to answer any 
questions you mignt have. 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you. 

Mr.Koplik? ^ . J £ . 

Mr. Koplik. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. . „ _ . , , 

My name is Stanley Koplik, and I am Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Student Financial Assistance, and Executive Direc- 
tor of the Kansas Board of Regents. On behalf of the Advisory 
Committee members, I thank you very much for the opportunity to 
provide our views on need analysis issues that require attention 
during this reauthorization. 

All of us on the Advisory Committee feel that this opportunity 
presents itself to us at the right time so that we can begin to deliv- 
er a better Federal delivery system for the balance of the 1990 s. 

Let me begin by suggesting that all of us, whether we represent 
Congress, States, institutions, students or the families, remind our- 
selves that we have yet to make good on our promise of equal 
access to postsecondary education for all our citizens. 

Our committee, that is the Advisory Committee, believes that 
under participation by low-income, disadvantaged, and minority 
youth, is the overriding education issue of this decade. While cer- 
tainly not the major barrier to access, unduly complex and costly 
need analysis models, forms, and processes, are surely a factor; one, 
fortunately, we can do something about. 

I would like further to suggest to the subcommittee that there 
are three interrelated sets of need analysis objectives for this reau- 
thorization, at least as we see it. , 

First, integrating the two need analysis models now in law, the 
Pell and Congressional Methodology models into a single model. It 
really doesn't matter to the Advisory Committee which item is se- 
lected, as long as budget and redistribute effects are minimized. 

Second fine-tuning whatever model emerges. Fine-tuning in- 
cludes such adjustments as addressing the question of independent 
student status. Third, and most important, reducing the overall 
complexity, frequency, and by frequency we are talking about how 
many times a student, that is the same student, is confronted with 
a full-scale, complex set of need analysis questions, and of course, 
the cost of need analysis as it impacts low income, disadvantaged 
students. , . . _, A , . 

Reauthorization must deal with all three objectives. The Adviso- 
ry Committee believes that the first two objectives— integration 
and fine tuning— are clearly feasible and desirable. However, nei- 
ther are as important as the third objective, reducing the complex- 
ity, frequency, and cost of need analysis. Nor do they hold nearly 
as much promise for helping the Title IV programs meet thair 
equal access goals. . „ . , 

I have heard some suggest that balancing simplicity and equity 
is the major challenge during this reauthorization. From the view- 
point of low income families, n othing could be further from the 
truth. For them, balancing, simplicity, and equity is an empty 
slogan that has kept need analysis models, forms, and processes 
complex and costly. .... 

For these families there is no tradeoff. We are already collecting 
too much data, subjecting them to too many routines, producing 
too many results, and charging too mucn for it. These millions ol 
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families in question are zero contribution, full-need cases, regard- 
less of the model we use. • .... I . . 

The real need analysis issue for at-risk families isn t our treat- 
ment of income. They have so little it really doesn't matter. Nor 
are they affected much by our treatment of assets; most don t have 

^The real issue for them boils down to three simple questions. 
One, how complex and intimidating will it be for me to prove that I 
am poor? Two, how many times are you going to make me prove it.' 
Three, how much are you going to charge me each time? 

The Advisory Committee would like this subcommittee to under- 
stand that it is possible to meet the first two objectives, integration 
and fine-tuning of need analysis, while ignoring the third objective, 
and making its complexity, frequency, and cost greater for at-risk 
students. 

Indeed, this is precisely what occurs under some other approach- 
es to need analysis, some of which you will likely hear about today. 
Anything that is billed as a need analysis simplification proposal 
that integrates and fine tunes, cannot ignore the third objective en- 
tirely. , . . 

If it does, we can expect undesirable effects on low-income fami- 
lies. Such proposals would eliminate free Federal need analysis for 
almost three million primarily low-income, disadvantaged students. 
Accordingly, they would transfer over $30 million each year from 
these families to some other fee-charging need analysis processors. 

Further, they would reduce by over two million the number of 
students qualified for simple need analysis. They would do away 
with simplified need analysis for all nontraditional and independ- 
ent students regardless of how poor they are. They would also dras- 
tically lower both eligibility and awards for most nontraditional 
and independent students. 

Finally, they would significantly redistribute funds from 2 and 4 
year public institutions to private institutions. Redistribution that 
has never, at least for me, been estimated or justified. 

All in all these are need analysis changes that threaten to de- 
crease access, the exact opposite of what we are trying to achieve. 

In closing, members of the subcommittee, I would like to remind 
this subcommittee and others, that the Congress in 1986, thought it 
had the answer to the perverse effects of the complexity and cost of 
need analysis cn access. All of the elements were thought to be in 
place; a free common form delivering simplified need analysis to 
at risk students. „ ri „ . 

The testimony of 1986 would reveal this. While not perfect nor 
fully implemented, we should remind ourselves, that in part, in 
substantial part, it is working. In fact, almost 50 percent of Pell re- 
cipients, the neediest students nationwide, use the free Federal 
need analysis. .. 0/1 , . 

Congress's system of neei analysis, created in 1986, should not be 
dismantled. It should be in.proved and implemented with renewed 
gusto. We at the Advisory Committee suggest that all need analysis 
proposals be analyzed, not only in terms of integration and fine- 
tuning, words you will hear, but also in. terms of their effect on the 
complexity and cost of need analysis. 
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We further recommend that the following questions be asked of 
every proposal. One, will free and simple Federal need analysis 
still exist under the proposal? Two, will as many students as pres- 
ently participating continue to avail themselves of free Federal 
need analysis? Three, will as many students as presently partici- 
pating continue to be eligible for and use simplified need analysis? 

In cur judgment, if the answer to even one of these questions is 
no, we recommend that you reject the proposal in favor of any 
other proposal that improves the system created in 1986 to protect 
low-income students and families. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Stanley Koplik follows:] 
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Good morning! Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is 
Stanley Koplik and I am Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Student Financial 
Assistance and Executive Director of the Kansas Board of Regents. On behalf of the 
Advisory Committee members, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to provide 
our views on need analysis issues that require attention during this reauthorization. All 
of us on the Advisory Committee feel that this reauthorization presents a great 
opportunity for Congress to complete the work it began in 1986 and to build a better 
federal delivery system for the rest of the 1990s. 

I would like to begin by suggesting that all of us-whether we represent Congress, 
states, institutions, or students and their families-remind ourselves that we have yet to 
make good oc our promise of equal access to postsecondary education for all 
Americans. Our Committee believes that underparticipation by low-income, 
disadvantaged, and minority youth is the overriding education issue of this decade. And 
while certainly not the major barrier to access, unduly complex and costly need analysis 
models, forms, and processes are surely a factor-one fortunately that we can do 
something about! 

I would like further to suggest to the Subcommittee that there are three 
interrelated sets of need analysis objectives for this reauthorization: . 

o first, integrating the two need analysis models now in law-the Pell and 
Congressional Methodology models-into a single model; 

o second, fine-tuning whatever model emerges; and 

o third, and most important, reducing the overall complexity, frequency, and 
cost of need analysis-especially for low-income, disadvantaged students. 

Reauthorization must deal with all three objectives. 

We at the Advisory Committee believe that the first two objectives-integration 
and fine-tuning-are clearly feasible and desirable. However, neither are as important 
as the third objective-reducing the complexity, frequency, and cost of need analysis-nor 
do they hold nearly as much promise for helping the Title IV Programs meet their 
equal access goals. 

Mr. Chairman, some have suggested that balancing simplicity and equity is the 
major challenge during this reauthorization. From the viewpoint of low-income families 
nothing could be further from the truth. For them, "balancing simplicity and equity* is 
merely a time-worn rlogan that has kept need analysis models, forms and processes 
complex and costly. For these families, there is no trade-off. We are already collecting 
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too much data, subjecting them to too many routines, producing too many results, and 
charging too much for it, These millions of families are zero contribution, full need 
cases regardless of the model we use. 

The real need analysr Hsue for at-risk families isn't our treatment of income- 
they have so little it really df m't matter! Nor are they affected much by our 
treatment of assets-most don I have any! 

The real issue for them boils down to three simple questions; 

o How complex and intimidating will it be for me to prove that I am poor? 

o How many times are you going to make me prove it? 

o And how much are you going to charge me each time? 

Mr. Chairman, the Advisory Committee wants the Subcommittee to understand 
that it is possible to meet the first two objectives-integration and fine-tuning of need 
analysis-while ignoring the third objective and making its complexity, frequency, and 
cost greater for af-risk students. Indeed, this is precisely what occurs under the 
other approaches to need analysis that you will hear about today. 

While billed as need analysis simplification proposals that both integrate and 
fine-tune, they ignore the third objective entirely. Consequently, their proposals taken 
together have veiy undesirable effects on low-income families: 

o They would eliminate free federal need analysis for almost thxcz million 
primarily low-income, disadvantaged students. 

o Accordingly, they would transfer over $30,000,000 each year from these 
families to two fee-charging need analysis processors. 

o Further, they would reduce by over two million the number of students 
qualified for simplified need analysis. 

o They would do away with simplified need analysis for all nontraditional 
and independent students-regardless of how poor they are! 

o They would also drastically lower both eligibility and awards for most 
nontraditional and independent students. 
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o Finally, they would significantly redistribute funds from two* and four-year 
public institutions to private institutions-redistribution that has never been 
estimated or justified. 

All in all, these are need analysts changes that threaten to decrease access~the exact 
opposite of what we are trying to achieve. 

In closing, I would like to remind the Subcommittee that Congress in 1986 
thought it had the answer to the perverse effects of the complexity and cost of need 
analysis on access. All of the elements were thought to be in place-a free common 
form delivering simplified need analysis to at-risk families. And while not perfect nor 
fully implemented, it j* working. In fact, almost 50% of Pell recipients nationwide use 
free federal need analysis. Congress's system of need analysis created in 1986 should 
not be dismantled, it should be improved and implemented with vigor. 

We at the Advisory Committee suggest that all need analysis proposals be 
analyzed not only in terms of integration and fine-tuning, but also in terms of their 
effect on the complexity and cost of need analysis. We further recommend that the 
following question* be asked of every proposal: 

o Will free and simple federal need analysis still exist under the proposal? 

o Will as many students as now avail themselves of free federal need 
analysis? 

o Will as many students as now be eligible for and use simplified need 
analysis? 

If the answer to even one of these questions is no, we recommend you reject the 
proposal in favor of a proposal that improves the system created in 1986 to protect 
low-income students and families. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Sawyer, [presiding] Thank you very much. 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott? . . 

Mb. Thomas-Parrott. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 
mittee. First I would like to thank Congressman Hayes for his very 
kind introduction this morning. 

I'm Sharon Thomas-Parrott, Vice President of Government Rela- 
tions for DeVry Incorporated, and a member of the College Schol- 
arship Service Committee on Standards of Ability to Pay. During 
my 20 years in higher education, I have served as faculty member 
and administrator. I have been involved professionally with the ad- 
ministration of financial aid programs for 13 years. 

This spring I had the privilege of presenting testimony on behalf 
of my institution, at Congressman Hayes reauthorization forum, 
and at Senator Paul Simon's Chicago field hearing. Today I am 
pleased to represent the College Board. ..... 

The College Scholarship Service, or CSS, is the financial aid divi- 
sion of the College Board. The CSS Assembly is an association 
within an association, 1,900 postsecondary institutions, high 
schools, and agencies within the larger College Board membership 
that have a special interest in financial aid. 

We appreciate this opportunity to talk with you today about an 
important challenge. How can we best insure equity in the distri- 
bution of student aid dollars as we undertake a much needed, and 
long overdue, simplification of student aid delivery? 

At a hearing in May, my colleague, Paul PhUhps, Director of Aid 
at California State University, San Marcos, testified before this 
subcommittee. He advanced an idea that we have been calling 
"simple equity." He told you, and I concur, that the members of 
the College Board and CSS Assembly wholeheartedly support the 
goal of simplification. . 

He emphasized, however, that simplification cannot be our only 
goal, that equity must be its twin. Need analysis is critical to main- 
taining equity in the system. Formulas and rules can never be as 
precise or perfect as we might wish. At least, not so long as they 
must be applied to imprecise data by imperfect people. We can ana 
should achieve fairness in need analysis. . 

By fairness, I mean that we should strive to produce similar re- 
sults for people whose circumstances really are similar, and propor- 
tional results for people whose situations are much stronger or 
much wcflkcr* 

The many ideas on how need analysis can be improved, which we 
submitted as legislative proposals to this subcommittee in April, 
are summarized in an attachment to our written testimony. This 
morning I want to highlight nine of them. 

First, we believe it is time to clear away the unnecessary confu- 
sion created by having need analysis results for different Federal 
programs. We recommend merjing the Pell, and Part f , or con- 
gressional Methodologies, into one need analysis system for all 
Title IV aid, using the current Part F methodology as the conceptu- 
al basis. The theory and computation of detail associated ^with such 
an integrated methodology are outlined in the College Board pro- 
josalstoPartFofTitlelV. . 

Second, we strongly urge reform of the independent student defi- 
nition. The streamlined definition proposed would be more even- 
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handed and would eliminate nearly a dozen questions on the appli- 
cation form. 

Third, we continue to advocate an application by-pass for low- 
income students, allowing the neediest students to provide basic de- 
mographic data and skip the more complicated income and asset 
questions. We have already formulated an approach for handling 
such a bypass for dependent students, and are working on the more 
complex question of how to achieve the goal with self-supporting 
students. 

Fourth, we urge the reliance on professional judgment of aid ad- 
ministrators to treat special circumstances, such as dislocated 
worker, displaced homemaker, unusual medical and dental ex- 
penses, and expenditures for elementary and secondary school tui- 
tion. Affording special consideration to some cases does not require 
cluttering up the methodology and the application forms for all 
students. 

Fifth, we recommend reform of the current provisions for treat- 
ment of home equity. We disagree with proposals to eliminate 
home equity entirely, because that would offer an unfair advantage 
to home owning families relative to the renters with similar in- 
comes. But we do understand the dramatic increases in home value 
in some parts of the country have produced unfortunate and unin- 
tended effects on some financial aid applicants. Our proposal would 
cap home value at three times income, thus protecting home 
owners against housing booms that really don't increase their abili- 
ty to pay. 

Sixth, we recommend the derivation of the standard mainte- 
nance allowance be revised, and the allowance iteelf be renamed. 
Our proposal would ensure that the methodology reflect actual and 
changing family spending patterns. It would also reduce, in the 
ninds of many, what the allowance is meant to be and do. 

Seventh, we urge the creation of an educational savings protec- 
tion allowance to emphasize the importance of family savings for 
college, and to add face validity to a system that is often perceived 
as creating a disincentive to college savings. 

Eighth, we propose to exclude parents from the number-in-col- 
lege adjustment, out permit unreimbursed direct educational ex- 
penses as an allowance against income. 

Ninth, and finally, we recommend that all Title IV programs 
that married independent students without children be treated the 
same as unmarried independent students without children. The 
Pell formulas currently do this. This change wouid resolve the cur- 
rent inequity of treating married independents with no children 
more generously than single independent students. We continue to 
support more generous treatment for independent students with 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, in developing these proposals, our CSS committee 
has worked closely with colleagues in the National Association of 
Student Financial Aid Administrators, and there is a great deal of 
common ground in the recommendations submitted to this subcom- 
mittee by CSS and NASFAA. You should know that our respective 
recommendations for revising need analysis under Title IV reflect 
the experience and best judgment of aid practitioners, as well as 
leading student aid analysts* 
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On a personal note, and in keeping with the College Boards 
Equity 2000 project, reform in need analysis will mean nothing if 
America's children do not pursue higher education. Young people 
must be made aware of the opportunity and must be prepared to 
take advantage of it 

In the words of the chairman of ARCO Oil, "Our elementary 
schools are filled with elementary students, the fastest growing seg- 
ment of our population, who have already decided to drop out of 
high school. Our mission isn't to hold them captive, it's to change 
their minds." 

In closing, I want to thank the members of this subcommittee for 
thoir continuing strong advocacy of Federal student aid programs. 
For more than a quarter century those programs have been not 
merely a symbol, but the chief instrument of a bipartisan national 
commitment to equalizing educational opportunities. 

The members of CSS stand ready to help you strengthen the pro- 
grams and make them work better for students during the upcom- 
ing reauthorization process. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Sharon Thomas-Parrott follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Sharon Thomas-Parrott, Vice President for Government Relations at 
DeVry Inc., and a member of the College Scholarship Service Committee on 
Standards of Ability to Pay. During my 20 years in higher education I have 
served as faculty member and administrator. I've been involved professionally 
with the administration of financial aid programs for 13 years. 

On behalf of the 2,800 institutions, schools, and agencies that comprise 
the membership of the College Board, I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
participate in this and other discussions about the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. The several ideas I will discuss today are included in a package 
of legislative proposals described in more detail in an attachment to my 
testimony; proposed legislative language has already been submitted to your 
subcommittee. 

The College Board shares this subcommittee's commitment to 
strengthening the Federal role in postsecondary education. The federal 
investment in postsecondary access is a vital element in meeting national goals of 
equal educational opportunity, social justice, and global economic 
competitiveness. 

Since 1900, the College Board, a nonprofit membership association, has 
actively promoted broader access to postsecondary education. Through its 
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various programs, services, forums, and activities, the College Board seeks to 
facilitate students' transitions from one educational level and/or setting to another. 

The College Scholarship Service was founded in 1954 by College Board 
member colleges that sought agreement on common practices and standards for 
awarding scholarships and other need-based aid. The goal of CSS is to foster 
equitable and efficient administration of aid programs, while making the delivery 
system as rational and manageable as possible for, students and their families. 

The College Scholarship Service Assembly is an association-within-an- 
association: 1,900 postsecondary institutions, high schools, and agencies within 
the larger College Board membership that have a special interest in, and concern 
about, financial aid. 

Since its founding in 1954, the members of the CSS Assembly have sought 
to achieve equity and sensitivity in need analysis. In feet, the Committee of 
which I am a member is charged with that task. We appreciate this opportunity, 
therefore, to talk with you about an important challenge. How can we best 
ensure equity in the distribution of student aid dollars as we undertake a much- 
needed and long-overdue simplification of student aid delivery? 

Balancing the twin goals - simplicity and equity ~ is far from easy, 
especially in light of continuing changes in the student population, family 
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structure, college costs, and the economy at large. The leadership of the 
Congress, and an effective working partnership between all the parties involved 
in student aid delivery, is essential if both goals are to receive their due. 

The members of the Committee on Standards of Ability to Pay, and, 
indeed, the entire CSS Assembly, are eager to help the Congress in legislating 
needed reforms in the methodology during the upcoming reauthorization. 

I should add that our CSS committee has worked closely with colleagues 
in the National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators (N ASF A A), 
and there is a great deal of common ground in the respective recommendations 
submitted to this subcommittee by CSS and NASFAA. Our respective 
recommendations for revising need analysis under Title IV reflect the experience 
and best judgment of aid practitioners as well as leading student aid analysts. 

The College Board advances the following recommendations for the 
consideration of this subcommittee: 

Recommendation #1: Merge the Pell and Congressional methodologies into 
one need analysis system for all Title IV programs 

We believe it is time to clear away the unnecessary confusion caused by 
having different need analysis results for different federal programs. 
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Currently, some students who are ineligible for Pell Grants assume they 
are also ineligible for other types of aid. Since this is often not the case, moving 
to a simple need analysis system would eliminate this potential source of 
misunderstanding. For aid administrators, explaining to families the discrepancy 
between the Pell Grant Index and the Expected Family Contribution is often 
difficult and time-consuming. Furthermore, mastering two separate need analysis 
systems only complicates the orientation and training of neophyte aid 
administrators. 

The theory and computational detail associated with the new, integrated 
methodology we recommend are outlined in the College Board's proposed 
revision to Part F of Title IV. We would be glad to work with the subcommittee 
to simulate the impact of the proposed merger and ensure that it does not produce 
unintended redistributional effects or other dislocations. 

Recommendation #2: Simplify the Definition of Dependency Status 

The current definition is not only cumbersome, it is virtually impossible 
to understand and to administer. In the current Application for Federal Student 
Aid (AFSA), fully 16 questions - several of them quite complex - are required 
to establish dependency status under the existing definition. 
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The College Board's proposal for simplification is: 

■ Preserve the current auioau.v criteria - age 24 or 
older, veteran status, orphan or watt of the court, or 
dependents other than a spouse - but cliange the date on 
which age 24 must be established from January 1 to July 1 
to correspond with the awarding cycle. 

■ Permit graduate and professional students to establish 
Independence automatically without reference to any other 
conditional criteria. 

■ Eliminate all conditional criteria. 

m Allow aid administrators to exercise their professional 
judgment to classify as independent those students who do 
not meet any of the automatic criteria but who are 
genuinely self-supporting. 



This proposal would reduce the required questions cu the form to only 
five. And it would do so without introducing new inequities into the system. 
Currently, the preponderance of applicants who qualify lor independent status - 
nearly 85 percent - qualify on the basis of automatic (rather than conditional) 
criteria, according to an analysis of a 10,000-case sample drawn from CSS's 
1990-91 filing population: 
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Table 1. Impact of Independent Student Criteria 



% Filers 

Establishing 
Independen ce 



Over age 24 
Veteran 

Orphan/ward of ibe court 
Legal dependents 
Undergraduate conditional criteria 
Graduate/married conditional criteria 
Professional judgment 



76.6 
1.3 
1.3 
5.4 
8.7 
5./ 
1.0 



The same analysis also suggested that an estimated 10.5 percent of 
currently self-supporting students might become dependent on the basis of the 
proposed new definition, unless professional judgment were applied. In many 
such cases, professional judgment probably would be applied, provided that 
sufficient evidence of self-support was available. The average age of these 
students was 21; their average Adjusted Gross Income (AGI) was about $10,000; 
on average, they were in their third undergraduate year in college. (About 8 
percent of them had provided parental income and asset information when they 
completed the 1990-91 need analysis form.) 

In summary, the proposed definition would contribute to greater ease of 
application for students and more equitable administration by aid officers. 
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Recommendation 13: Create an Application Bypasa for Low-Income Students 

The current 'Simple Needs Test" is not ample. Students have to complete 
several questions just to figure out whether they qualify, and do not necessarily 
benefit from it even when they do. 

The College Board strongly recommends that the Congress repeal the 
provision, and create instead an "application bypass" for very low-income filers. 
This is a concept that the College Board initially defined and advanced back in 
1986. 

We would propose that this exemption from income- and asset-analysis be 
made available to any dependent filer's parentis) whose total taxable income is 
less than the IRS earned income credit limit and who files IRS 1040A or 1040EZ 
(or, in fact, whose income is so low that taxes need not be paid at all). 

Such a bypass would permit certain filers to provide only basic 
demographic dataontht plication form, and skip the more complicated income 
and asset questions. Individuals who qualify for the application bypass would 
automatically be accorded maximum aid eligibility. 

To assess the impact of this proposal, the College Board examined the 
distribution of parents' contributions in its 10,000-case sample for those 
dependent filers who would qualify. As Table 2 demonstrates, nearly 13 percent 
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of l lis filing population would quality, and 82 percent of them already 
demonstrate zero parent*' contributions under current Part F need analysis. 

The prospect of an application bypass for independent students is more 
complicated and less easily agreed-upon in the aid community. But we are 
looking into possible mechanisms that may be appropriate for these filers as well, 
perhaps also based on the earned income credit limit. 



Table 2. Distribution of Primary CM PC 
for Dependent Bypass Qualifiers 

AFDC Noflfilcn lMtA/EZ- 
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(Not* thai Table 2 ma total taxable Income of $20,000, rather than the -imed income credit 
limit, but the effects would be comparable.) 
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Recommendation 14: Eliminate provisions that complicate the methodology 
but affect relatively ft* applicants, and rely Instead on professional Judgment 
to handle special cases. 

We propose eliminating from the methodology the following elements: 
~ Special provisions for dislocated workers and displaced 
homemakers 
Adjustment for unusual medical/dental expenses 
~ Adjustment for elementary/secondary school tuition 
Less than three percent of CSS dependent filers report dislocated 
worker/displaced homemaker status; the percent of . independent filers is even 
lower. Only about 10 percent report elementary/secondary tuition expenses. 
Larger percentages report medical/dental expenses, but the average allowance for 
filers reporting such expenses is typically only a few hundred dollars and has a 
negligible effect on the expected contribution. 

All three of these elements add complexity to the current methodology, yet 
the results are not significantly influenced by the added data for most applicants. 
We propose they be removed from the methodology, but that under Section 479A 
aid administrators be explicitly authorized to exercise professional discretion in 
treating applicants who report such special circumstances. Affording special 
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consideration to some students does not require cluttering up He methodology and 
the application form for all students. 

Recommendation #5: Reform the Treatment of Home Equity 

Dramatic increases in home values in some parts of the country have 
produced unfortunate and unintended effects on some financial aid applicants. 
The problem is not so much with families that have - or recently had - the 
wherewithal to buy very expensive houses. Rather, it is with families who own 
homes that are worth Ux more than they could afford if they had to buy in 
today's market. 

The unintended result is that some families who apply for financial aid 
find that their home equity increases their expected parents' contributions (PCs) 
dramatically and disproportionally, and may even push them out of eligibility 
altogether. 

One potential solution to the home equity dilemma is to eliminate it 
altogether from need analysis. But while this has the advantage of simplicity, it 
produces gross inequities. Eliminating home equity from need analysis entirely 
would almost certainly produce far greater need and eligibility among middle* and 
upper-middle income families relative to the very poor, and transfer aid from 
black families to white. 
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There are essentially four reasons why eliminating home equity is a bad 

idea: 



■ Homeowners (as compared to renters) are already protected from 
rising housing costs. This is the chief reason home equity has always 
been taken into account in measuring ability to pay. Relative to renters 
with comparable incomes, homeowners' housing costs are lower and 
fixed, and thus they have a greater ability to pay. 

■ Homeowners are generally wealthier than renters. Homeowners' 
average household income in 1987 was $31,903 - almost twice the 
average household income of reniers ($17,474). 

■ Homeowners are more likely to be white than black. According to the 
U.S. Census Bureau's 1989 Statistical Abstract of the United States, an 
estimate 1 92 percent of all owner-occupied housing units are occupied by 
white households, and the home ownership rate among white households 
is 56 percent higher than among black households. 

■ Homeowners receive favorable treatment under the income tax code 
that is not afforded renters. Part of the mortgage payment is tax 
deductible; rent payments are not. Home equity loans for educational 
purposes give homeowners a tax deduction; renters get no such break on 
educational loans. 

To ease the problems of families whose housing values have outstripped 
their incomes, the College Board proposes instead that home value be capped at 
three times income. This will protect aid applicants against housing booms that 
really didn't increase their ability to pay. 

The rationale for the "three times income" is based on a well-known "rule 
of thumb" in the mortgage industry. A family seeking a mortgage is typically 
eligible to borrow up to a level where the maximum monthly payment equals 
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about 30 percent of total income. This is the mortgage-industry standard for 
affordability. 

Using that standard, a family with a $30,000 annual income could afford 
to buy a $90,000 house, paying about $790 a month at current rates with 100 
percent financing. Conversely, if a family with a $30,000 income bought a house 
for $60,000 ten years ago, and the value of the* house has escalated to $250,000, 
the family would not be able to afford that house in today's market. 

Under the College Board proposal, the family's home value would be 
capped at $90,000. The home's inflated value would be ignored by the system. 
The proposed new treatment would add greater equity, but no new questions to 
the current forms. In processing, the central system could compute home equity 
using either the reported home value minus the mortgage or the total income 
times three minus the mortgage - whichever is lower. 

An analysis of the impact of this proposal was undertaken by running it 
against a 10,000-case sample of 1990-91 FAF/SAAC filers. The average amount 
of the resulting benefit varied by both income and amount of home equity, but the 
significant finding was that the home value cap would generate similar effects 
across all income bands. By contrast, eliminating home equity entirely chiefly 
benefits higher-income families. 
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Recommendation #6: Re-Base and Re-Name the SMA 

There are two problems with the Standard Maintenance Allowance (SMA) 
as currently constructed; its name, and the economic data underpinning current 
SMA values. 

In Part F needs analysis, the SMA is intended to represent the amount a 
family requires for basic necessities. A family with income equal to the SMA has 
no money to use for nonessentials like a higher standard of living or college 
expenses. Need analysis sets the zero contribution level for a financial aid 
applicant at the level of the SMA. 

Above the SMA level, families have income that they can use for 
education as well as for other expenses. Need analysis expects that a portion of 
this so-called discretionary income will be used for college. The portion depends 
on family income, rising from 15 to 47 percent as incomes rise. Thus need 
analysis leaves most of this discretionary income to the family to use in 
improving its general standard of living. 

Despite this, many people are misled by the name "standard maintenance 
allowance." They believe that the SMA represents the total amount the need 
analysis system thinks their family should live on, rather than just the amount 
required to cover basic necessities. 

There are also problems with the way the SMA is derived. The data 
about family expenditure patterns underpinning the SMA are based on the 1967 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) lowe; -budget expenditures for an urban family 
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of four. These budgets do not describe how any particular family actually spends 
its money, but rather reflect what it costs to purchase a specified "shopping 
basket" of goods and services. In other words, these budgets reflect the best 
authoritative judgment, on a catcgory-by-categwy basis, of what a family requires 
to subsist; in a sense, they are 'prescriptive* of behavior instead of "descriptive. ■ 

Over the past 25 years or so, shifts in relative prices and wage rates, 
changes in tastes and habits, changes in lifestyles, and the availability of new 
products have called into question the relevance of these standards. For example, 
the budget standard includes on its shopping lit; for apparel an anachronism like 
"pedal pushers," but does riot reflect new products and services introduced since 
1967, such as the increasing u. of day care. To reflect changes in the market 
basket over time, the allowances have been adjusted for annual changes in the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). 

The SMA is the major allowance against income in need analysis. As a 
consequence, its relevance in time and theory is extremely important to the 
validity and underpinnings of need analysis. Because the SMA is based on data 
that are nearly 25 years old, it has been criticized as not reflecting present family 
circumstances. 

The College Board's proposal consists of two parts: 

(1) Change the name of the SMA to the "Income Protection Allowance" 
(IPA) to better communicate its function and mitigate the impression that 
it is supposed to cover all of a family's <ving costs; and, 
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(2) Revise the basis for formulating allowance by shifting from the 
historic BLS budget standards (infrau, ~.*aUyfbr CPI changes) to a 
nam derived from the ongoing Consumer Expenditure Survey (CES), 
which is conducted annually by the BLS. By using CES date, the 
methodotogy will more closely reflect actual family spending patterns that 
are continually updated. 

Recommendation #7: Create an Educational Savings Protection Allowance 
Currently, Pan F need analysis does not provide incentives for families 
to save for college and, as a result, does not convey to families values that are 
vitally important to higher education. Families who save for college may find 
that their careful planning will result in ineligibility for financial assistance. 

This perceived dichotomy - that those who save are "penalized/ while 
those who spend are "rewarded" - has contributed to dissatisfaction about the 
current treatment of savings in the methodology. Many families believe (and 
many financial planners advise) that the methodology contains a savings 
disincentive, and, as a result, families do not save in hopes that they will qualify 
for additional aid. Even though this disincentive is often exaggerated*, we 



♦Many people assume that need analysis penalizes savings by "taxing" i* 
at high rates; that is, by raising the expected family contribution by all or nearly 
all of the amount of savings. In fact, families end up much better off if they save 
for college, even under the current need analysis methodology. This can be seen 
by looking at how the expected parntal contribution for a family of four changes 
when income or asset levels change. Let's assume that the family originally has 
$40,000 in annual income and $40,000 in assets. If its income increases from 
$40,000 to $36,000, its expected contribution will increase from $3,931 to 
$8,626. If its income remains at $40,000, however, and its assets increase from 
$40,000 to $60,000, the expected contribution will increase by a much smaller 
amount, growing from $3,951 to $4,943. An increase in assets from $40,000 to 
$80,000 increases the expectation from $3,951 to $6,071. 
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believe that the need analysis methodology should convey a more positive 
message about the benefits of saving for college. 

The College Board proposes the addition of a new asset protection 
allowance to Part F need analysis: an Educational Savings Protection Allowance 
(ESPA) that is designed to prevent a dependent student's family contribution from 
increasing significantly because the parents have chosen to save for college. 

Our Committee on Standards of Ability to Pay is currently working on a 
formula for deriving an ESPA, which would protect an amount of savings roughly 
equivalent to the parent contribution of that family. We will be glad to provide 
Congress with additional information in this area as soon as we finalize the 
formula and model it against a sample of cases. 

Recommendation #8: Exclude Parents from the Number in College 

We are concerned about the current inclusion of parents in the number-in- 
college adjustment for several reasons. First, many parents enroll in colleges that 
charge very low tuition and fees. The cost to the family is minimal, and the 
reduction in the PC understates the parents' ability to pay for their children's 
postsecondary education. 

Second, many parents enroll in personal development courses rather than 
degree or certificate programs. To the extent that such endeavors are clearly 
discretionary in nature, so are the associated expenses. Third, it is not 
uncommon for their employers to pay the tuition costs for those who do enroll in 
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degree or certificate programs. Therefore, there really isn't any impact on the 
parents' ability to contribute to their children's education. 

Fourth, the enrolled parent doesn't generally move out of the home to 
pursue his or her education or training. The related Standard Maintenance 
Allowance adjustment for additional enrollees assumes that a child will move out 
of the home to attend college; the enrolled parent will not do so. Finally, the 
current treatment disproportionately benefit families at the high end of the 
income scale, while lower-income families receive virtually no benefit from the 
treatment. (A icro PC divided by two, three, or four is still zero.) 

The College Board proposes instead that parents be excluded from the 
number-in-collcge adjustment, but that aid administrators have the explicit 
authority under Section 479A to reduce available income by the amount of 
unreimbursed direct educational expenses of parents enrolled in degree or 
certificate programs. 

Recommendation 19: Treat Self-Supporting Students Similarly 

Currently, Part F need analysis treats independent students with 
dependents very differently from independent students without dependents. 

On its face, this certainly makes sense. Students without dependents have 
a greater ability to contribute toward educational expenses than similarly situated 
students with dependents. Yet, in the Part F formulas, married independent 
students without children are afforded the same comparatively lenient treatment 
as independent students with children (and almost the same treatment as parents 
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of dependent students), while single independent students without children are 
treated much less generously. In contrast, the Pell formulas do not extend the 
more lenient "parental" treatment to an independent student unless that student has 
children or other qualifying dependents. 

We are concerned that scarce financial resources are being redistributed 
to married independent students without children ~ applicants who were eligible 
for little, it any, need-based aid prior to the implementation of the Congressional 
Methodology. In 1987-88, the last year in which the old Uniform Methodology 
(UM) was in use, the average contribution for married independent filers without 
children (about 10 percent of CSS independent filers) was $8,670 ~ nearly four 
times more than what it is today. 

It can be argued further that the current approach does violence to the 
principle of horizontal equity, since the single independent student without 
children is assessed so much more heavily than the married independent student 
without children. Under the 1990-91 formulas, the average contribution for CSS 
married independent filers without children was $2,386, while the average 
contribution for single independent students without children was $4,570. 

The potential inequities associated with the treatment of married 
independent students who have no children are compounded when both the 
student aid applicant and the spouse are enrolled in postsecondary education and 
apply for aid. Assuming an enrollment period of nine months, the Standard 
Maintenance Allowance recognizes IS months of living expenses for these 
families (12 months for the spouse and 3 months for the student). This SMA is 
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subtracted from the couple's total income in computing the student's contribution 
from income and is subtracted again from the co» »ie's total income in computing 
the spouse 's contribution from income. On other words, 30 months of individual 
maintenance are subtr acted from the couple's 12-month income when both student 
and spouse are aid applicants.) Furthermore, both the student and the spouse are 
granted a nine- month living allowance when the aid administrator determines each 
student's own expense budget. This means that a total of 48 months of expenses 
are recognized in determining the student's and spouse's financial aid eligibility 
for the nine-month enrollment period. 

In order to resolve the inequity and produce a treatment of independent 
students that is in line with the current Pell treatment, the College Board 
recommends the following modification of Part F need analysis: 

1. Apply the income assessment rates currently used for independent 
students without dependents (70 or 90 percent for taxable income 
and 100 percent for untaxed income). 

2. Apply the state and local tax rates currently used for independent 
students without dependents. 

3. Reduce income by a monthly maintenance allowance for each 
month the student and spouse are not enrolled in postsecondary 
education. (This allowance would be derived annually from the 
two-person SMA instead of fixed at $600 per month, as is 
currently the case for single independent students without 
dependents, and therefore, would be updated for inflation.) 

4. Require a minimum contribution from available income of $1 ,200, 
after dividing the available income by the nunber in college. 

5. Provide an employment allowance if the spouse is employed. 
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6. Use the 35 percent asset conversion rate currently used in the Part 
F treatment of independent students with no dependents. 

7. Divide the income supplement by the number in college. 
Conclusion 

In closing, I want to thank the members of this Committee for their 
continuing strong advocacy of the federal student aid programs. For more than 
a quarter of a century, those programs have been - not merely a symbol - but 
the chief instrument of a bipartisan national commitment to equalizing educational 
opportunity. 

In an era of escalating national needs and rising global competition, those 
programs are more important than ever - as is your leadership in their defense. 
Thank you. 
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Simplicity, Equity, and Integrity: 
An Agenda for the Reauthorization 

The College Board 
April, 1991 



The College Board'* Reauthorization agenda wu developed over the course of many months in consultation with 
its Board of Trustees, the Advisory Panel to the Washington Office, the College Scholarship Service (CSS) 
Council the CSS Council Committee on Standards of Ability to Pay (CSAF), the financial aid divisions of the 
six Regional Assemblies of the College Board, and the Advisory Committee to the Office of Adult Learning 
Services. These ideas were submitted to the House Postsccondary Education Subcommittee and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities in April, 199L 



Simplify application forms, need analysis methodology, and delivery 

Distributing finite subsidy dollars on the basis of relative financial circumstances is a complex undertaking. ' But 
the complexity shcvild lie in the poBey that undergir ds the programs, not in the application process or the practice 
of student aid administration. Simplifying aspects of the system with which students and families interact will 
promote greater public understanding of, and confidence in, the process. 

■ Integrate the Pell Grant and Part F (le^ Congressional) methodologies into a single methodology. The 
maintenance of two separate methodologies complicates the assessment of need and eligibility. Families 
find the dual methodologies confusing; aid administrators find them burdensome; processors and 
policymakers alike find them difficult to maintain, analyze, and update. 

■ For Pell purposes, adjust the outcome of the new, Integrated methodology by subtracting the amount 
of the minimum student share from earnings from the expected family share, producing a 'Pell 
Eligibility Number.' 

■ Permit Institutions to pay a Fell Grant on the basis of an official Pell Eligibility Number, whether the 
result Is delivered directly by a certified MDE processor, by the applicant, or by such other means as 
the Secretary might choose to designate This change will simplify the data flow and result in more 
timely delivery of both award notifications and dollars. 

• Use more understandable language throughout Title IV wherever possible, such as 'family share* 
instead of "family contribution' (which carries an inaccurate connotation of being voluntary). 

• Eliminate complicating data dements and treatments that affect comparatively few applicants, such 
as the special allowances for dislocated workers and displaced homemakers, medical/dental expenses, 
and elementary/secondary school tuition. 

■ Remove veterans' benefits from the Part F need analysis formulas and treat all such benefits 
consistently as a resource available to the applicant 

■ Puce greater reliant* on the professional Judgment of aid administrators to address such special 
cu cumstaatts as the foregoing. 

■ Repeal the Income Contingent Loan Program. The program has never garnered wide community or 
public support, and funds required to fund it in future years can be reallocated to better effect 
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Streamline the delivery of aid to very low-income applicants 

Their needs are great, their resources are extremely limited, and their interactions with the delivery system can 
and should be simplified. 

■ Repeal the complicated "Simple Needs Test,' and Instead permit certain tilers to provide only basic 
demographic data on the application form and skip all Income aod asset questions. Qualifying for the 
bypass: recipients of public assistance who are the parents of dependent filers or are thumserves 
independent filers; dependent filers 1 parents who do not file an IRS Form 1040 and whose total taxable 
income is less than the IRS earned income credit limit 

■ Automatically ac^rd nil filers qualifying for the application bypass a zero parents' share (If they art 
the parents of dependent students) or a aero student's share Of they arc self-supporting students). 
Dependent filers whose parents are public assistance recipients would also be permitted to skip student 
income and asset questions. Part F would assume a minimum student share from earnings. 

■ Authorize the Secretary to enter Into agreement; with Institutions for the purpose of conducting 
projects designed to demonstrate or determine the feasibility and value of alternative mechanisms for 

• assessing need and eligibility without recourse to a completed common application form. Possible 
innovations: alternative applications, computer software, guided interviews, early estimates. 



Increase assistance to the neediest by restoring the purchasing power of Pell Grants 

Rising college costs and a decade of Luiatioo without any increase in the PeQ maximums have reduced Pell Grant 
Program's support for the neediest students and eroded the purchasing power of the grants. 

• Increase the maximum award to $4,000 ($2,500 for living expenses and up to $1,500 for tuition, limited 
to 25 percent of tuition]. The effects of the proposal would be to increase support for the neediest 
students, provide more realistic Siving-expcnse budgets and greater tuition sensitivity, and recoup 
inflationary losses in the Pell Grant's purchasing power over the last decade, (Note: This proposal is 
being advanced by Iht Amman Council on Education (ACE) on behalf of 12 higher education 
associations; die College Board endorses it in principle.) 

Simplify the definition of independent student status 

The current definition is too complicated. Students can't understand it; aid administrators find it difficult to 
administer; the 16 questions currently required to fulfill it make the form look intimidating. 

■ Preserve the current automatic criteria (but change the date on which age 24 must be established 
January 1 to July 1 to correspond with the awarding cycle). 

■ Permit graduate and professional students to establish independence automatically without reference 
to any other conditional criteria. 

■ Eliminate all conditional criteria. 

■ Allow aid administrators to exercise their professional Judgment to classify as independent those 
students who do not meet any of the automatic criteria but who are genuinely wlf-supporting. 
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Provide for ptiter Kniitlvlty, equity, end currency In need analysis 

Some aspects of the current methodology violate principles of horizontal tod/or vertical equity; others faii to 
reflect current realities about family attitudes and expenditure pattern; still others are rapidly becoming ossified 
inUw. We can do better. 

• Can l^vuleeut tiro tiusesl^ 

reported home value minus the mortgage or the total banc times tnr^ minus the mortgage, whichever 
is lower.) Slice a toe*tn>cu<vA»ld provide some rehU to 

bave far outstripped tbeir true incomes, while mamtammg equity between homeowners and renters. 

• Increase the minimum etudes* share frees earnings from 1700/1900 to $900/51100 (for dependent 
students) and from $1200 to $1500 (for setf-wppocting ifcxieoU), and tie this and subsequent derivsuons 
to the federal minimum wage. Tab provides an economic rationale for deriving and updaUng minimum 
contributions (which are now fixed in taw). 

■ Rename the Standard Maintenance Allowance (SMA) the "bee™ Protection Allowance (IPA)," and 
compute Its value en the basis el norms derived from *bc nur»*<»n!ly conducted Consumer Expenditure 
Survey (CES), rather than from the historical BLS budget standards inflated annually for changes in the 
CPI. 

■ Create an Educational Savings Protection Allowance (ESPA), to eliminate the perceived disincentives 
to saving in Part F need analysis by ensuring that a dependent student's expected family share is not 
disproportionately increased because the parents haw chosen to save for college, 

• Exclude parents from the uumber-tu-celtege adjustment, but permit financial aid administrators to 
exercise professional judgment by accounting for their unreimbursed direct educational expenses as an 
allowance against income, provided that the parents are enrolled in degree or certificate programs. This 
» a more progressive treatment of families m varying economic circumstances whose parents are 
enrolled in postsecondary education than current practice. 

• Modify Part F need analysis to treat all Independent student* without children In a similar manner, 
except that the antstm tM rate on income be set at a "flat" 70 percent (in order to correspond to the 
treatment proposed m NASFAA's Plan foe Reform). 

• Provide for the annual updating of the asset conversion rate tables In Part F by increasing values to 
reflect increases in the Bureau of Ijbor Statistics (BLS) Consumer Expenditure Survey. (The asset 
conversion tables have not been updated since prior to the last reauthorization, and are currently fixed 
inlaw.) 

■ Establish a mechanism and a timetable for structuring annual review and updating of Part F formulas 
and tables. The goal is to ensure the continuing vitality of the methodology. The Secretary will be 
directed to soCctt advice from the educational community and the public, and present proposals to the 
Congress for consideration between reauthorization*. 
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Reinforce and reward program quality and integrity. 

Access remains the touchstone of the Higher Education Act, but oq behalf of students, we must ask: "Access to 
what?" 

0 Authorize the Secretary to establish ohjectlve performance standards for the administration of Title 
IV programs, b consultation with appropriate institutions and agencies. Provide also for systematic 
program reviews and both automatic and on-site recertification reviews. Require timely notification of 
the Secretary by accrediting agencies of action laken with respect to a particular institution. (Note: The 
Coiltfe Board endorses in principle this proposal from ACE.) 

a Authorize the Secretary to develop a program or regulatory relief, under which institutions that meet 
or exceed objective performance standards are eligible to apply for exemption from portions of Federal 
regulation. Examples of areas subject to possible waivers or modifications: requirements related to 
transferring funds between programs, reporting to the Federal government, audits and program reviews, 
collecting data from and/or reporting data to applicants and prospective applicants, 

• Permit Institutions eligible unrVer Title III, Parts A and B, to use funds to Institute such changes as 
may be required to meet objective performance standards established pursuant to enactment of the 

foregoing. 



Support earlier guidance and outreach, especially to at-risk students* 

Student aid dollars alone are not enough. More and earlitr help is needed to increase the rate at which the most 
disadvantaged students enroll in and succeed at higher education. 

■ Encourage Institutions or higher education to develop College Work-Study programs Involving eligible 
students In early-outreacb activities aimed at lowlncome Junior high and high school students. (A 
new authority under College Work-Study would parallel the current Community Service Learning 
provisions of CWS.) 

• Reauthorize for an additional four years, expand eligibility to Include Individuals preparing for careers 
In school-based counseling, ai»,* -enarae the program the 'Congressional Teacher and Counselor 
Scholarship Programs * The broadeued focus would recognize the inaeasingly critical role of guidance 
counselors in facilitating students' transition from one educational setting and/or level to anc'her. 

• As a condition of participation In Title IV programs, require postsecondary Institutions to report on 
enrollments and Institutional finances to the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), modified as appropriate to accommodate proprietary accounting practices.) 

a Authorize a new authority under the State Supplemental Incentive Grant (SSIG) Program that 
provides matching grants t* encourage states to create or expand early Intervention programs for at- 
risk students. (Note: The College Board endorses in principle this proposal pom ACE.) 

a Expand the authorization of the TRIO programs beyond the approximately 20 percent of the eligible 
population now served. 

a Authorize the Secretary to make contracts for an early awareness Information program aimed at high 
school students and families. (Note: The College Board endorses In principle this proposal from ACE.) 

a Enact provisions of H.R. 1524, the "Student Counseling and Assistance Network Act of 1991.' 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Ms. Thomas-Parrott. 

Ms. hFcks. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, good 

"SHame is Elizabeth Hicks. I am Assistant Dean of Admissions 
and Facial Aid at Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges, and Coordi- 
nate ^ ofXancial Aid for Harvard University. On this ^casion I 
am here to represent the nearlv 3,300 members of the National As- 

of NASA's pVoposal for an understandable need analysis meth- 
odolopf which P Xin turn, simplify the delivery of Federal stu- 

^We S^P^d to have the opportunity to highlight our proposal 
for need analysis. We are grateful that the product of NASFAA s 
SSons has faSm afforded this opportunity for ^review 
and discussion. We believe that our approach is most beneficial to 
Federal student aid recipients. „ na *A 

The NASFAA plan for reform proposal identifies a single need 
determination process for Federal funds, while recognizing , that 
some institutions, States, or private aid sources may f eed or desire 
additional data or analysis to assist them in awarding their own 

fU The methodology included in the NASFAA plan is intended as a 
baseline lor all Federal programs, using a single application form. 
WWle others nave promoted the desirability of a single need analy- 
ste for ?he FedSal programs, NASFAA has actually developed com- 

^We^o^nftat modifications may be necessary but we are 
encourafTthat our proposal will form the fr f. me ^ k r ^ 8C ^ 
sions inthis critical area. I would like to mention several key tea 
teres of the proposed Federal methodology as envisioned by 

N Ftet the determination of who should pay is simplified The : par- 
ente first/students first concept replaces the existing ^tion of 
sel?supoorting status, and supports the use of professional judg 
menfaffirity by financial aid administrators to address unusual 

'^ThreuStion of independent/dependent terminology places 
appropriate emphasis on responsibility to pay, not on other seman 

^Second the application process for qualified public assistance re- 
cipfente is radfcSly expedited. Families receiving public 
will receive only a small number of demographic eligibility wes- 
Sons oTthe application form. Those who meet hese basic ehgibil- 
ifv criteria will be fully eligible for Federal assistance. 

y TwVd " h^ Tnumber o Y f date elements is reduced for a specific low- 
income population. Parents of students with a total income of 
$20 000 o?W, and who do not file a 1040, will complete no asset 
nations Itis important to note that we believe our approach, 
S£ Sg asi TeKs for families below the specifiecf income 
level* > wellas the use of limited questions for public assistance 
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recipients, accomplishes essentially the same goal as the simplified 
needs test in current law, but in a more equitable manner. 

In addition, this outcome is achieved without an additional meth- 
odology. The proposal we have advanced incorporates the need and 
treatment of these distinct populations into one single methodolo- 
gy* 

Fourth, the overall number, of application data elements is re- 
duced, while the critical role of the professional judgment of the fi- 
nancial aid administrator to deal with special circumstances, is 
maintained. Any attempt to streamline the delivery of student aid 
must be accompanied by authority to be sensitive to situations that 
do not meet the norm. 

Use of the parents firBt/students first definition contributes sub- 
stantially to this reduction. Acknowledging other data elements 
such as separate treatment for dislocated workers and displaced 
homemakers, the amount of medical/dental expenses, and the 
amount of elementary and secondary tuition paid for dependent 
children for affected students, is more efficient than encumbering 
the application with these items for all applicants. 

Further, the NASFAA draft application document, of which we 
provided you a copy over here on the flip board, provides a section 
of the description of special circumstances, which will enable finan- 
cial aid administrators to identify families and students in these 
situations. 

Fifth, home asset value is capped relative to a families income. 
The capping of home asset values under our model will protect 
those families, particularly those from the middle income ranges, 
whose home values have escalated dramatically and out of propor- 
tion to their incomes. 

Sixth, desired policy objectives are met through database 
matches, instead or encumbering the application with certification 
statements. NASFAA believes that database matches with the Se- 
lective Service, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 
the National Student Loan Data System, when operational, are im- 
portant in achieving more accurate information, and in making the 
system less of a barrier to students. 

These matches are a very high priority because they carry out 
Federal public policy purposes determined by Congress without im- 
peding the student aid system. , 

Since 1980, NASFAA has endorsed the view that students should 
not pay fees for applications, and still strongly embraces this goal. 
In a climate of unlimited Federal funding, free processing for all 
students would clearly be the ideal. 

However, our realistic assessment of current Federal fiscal con- 
straints proposes prioritizing the distribution of Federal funds for 
this purpose to ensure that the most needy are served first. 

The primary goals of NASFAA's work were equity and access. 
Assuring equitable distribution of funds among student applicants 
and ease of entry into the process, so that the process itself does 
not present a barrier to higher education. These goals are repre- 
sented by the NASFAA plan. . 

We recognize that some modifications may be necessary, and m 
fact, are currently working with the American Counsel on Educa- 
tion and the other presidential associations to ensure that the re- 
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suits from our proposed analysis will be compatible with the Pell 
Grant formula modification they have developed, while still meet- 
ing our stated goals. , , _ 

We welcome the comments we have received on our proposal as 
an opportunity to clarify ova- intent and to expand the base of 
knowledge of interested individuals. 

In closing, let me emphasize our belief that it is of utmost impor- 
tance to accomplish these goals by streamlining the difficult proc- 
ess for those most at risk, while maintaining access for equally 
qualified students with modest resources. 

We pledge our support to the goal of refining the proposal we 
havp outlined to achieve this end. We look forward to working with 
you, Mr. Chairman, and this subcommittee, as work continues in 
this important area. . . 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you and would 
be happy to respond to any questions you have. 

[The prepared statement of Elizabeth Hicks follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee; Good rooming. My name is 
Elizabeth Hicks. I «m Assistant Dean of Admissions and Financial Aid at Harvard 
and Radciiffe Colleges and Coordinator of Financial Aid for Harvard University, and 
on this occasion, here to represent the nearly 3,300 institutional members of the 
National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators (NASFAA). As the 
past and current Chair of NASFAA's Need Analysis Standards Committee and a 
long time member of that committee, I have been involved in the exploration, 
review, and development of NASFAA's proposal for an understandable need 
analysis methodology which will, in turn, simplify the delivery of federal student 
aid. 

We are pleased to have the opportunity to highlight our proposal for need analysis. 
We are grateful that the product of NASFAA's extensive discussions has been 
i folded this opportunity for review and discussion. We believe that our approach 
is most beneficial to federal student aid recipients. 

As you know, in developing our Reauthorization recommendations in Uiis area and 
others, NASFAA conducted a systematic review of its membership to determine the 
needs of students. Hearings were held in our member regions and input was 
solicited through publications specifically targeted toward Reauthorization. A 
specific Task Force was formed which spent the last two years identifying issues, 
submitting proposed solutions to the NASFAA membership, and concluding 
positions through the Board of Directors of the Association. 
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This review process identified simplification of student aid delivery as one of four 
essential themes. To respond, NASFAA has created a cohesive, comprehensive 
approach to make the delivery system more understandable and accessible to 
students, while maintaining a high value for all participants in the process. This 
approach is embodied in NASFAA's "Plan for Reform. 0 

A brief review of NASFAA's approach may be useful as a reference. The "Plan 
for Reform" represents more than 5 yean of study and review by NASFAA's Need 
Analysis Standards Committee, whkh is comprised of representatives from all 
sectors in NASFAA's membership. The Committee's study included numerous 
interviews with various participants in the system as well as extensive feedback 
from the NASFAA membership. The input stressed the increasing burden on 
students in terms of application completion and clearly pointed to the need for 
change in the mechanisms for entry into the student aid process. 

NASFAA identified four primary goals to guide its review of the student aid 
delivery system: 1) funds are equitably targeted to the lowest income families, 2) 
the process assures access to pottsecondary education, 3) the system is 
understandable; and 4) the data required supports accuracy. 

Inherent in NASFAA's goals is the premise that a revised delivery system should 
not have the undesirable effect of reducing aid to the neediest students, whom these 
programs are, first and foremost, intended to serve. NASFAA also recognized the 
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dual need to direct funds appropriately to low-income disadvantaged individuals and 
to provide assistance to working families. 

Further, in addressing the goals, NASFAA found that while simplification was not 
an adequate goal in and of itself, it was determined to be the best mechanism to 
achieve the goal of access. This is more than a semantic distinction; if simplicity 
was the goal, a system with a handful of elements would work. However, the 
student aid delivery system must be both accessible-appearing easier to families- 
and must preserve funds for the neediest students by correctly assessing the financial 
strength of families more able to pay for postsecondary expenses, thus limiting the 
demand on student aid funds that might otherwise reduce funding support to the 
neediest students. Further, such a system must, to the greatest extent possible, 
address the needs of the partnen-the federal government, states, institutions, and 
private donon»--in this process and minimize the necessity for additional data, 
thereby ensuring sensitivity to student needs, as well. 

The "Plan for Reform" reflects NASFAA's view of that balance. We believe the 
resulting process is equitable and accessible - but also is more simple. 

Kev Features of the Simplified Approach 

The NASFAA "Plan for Reform" proposal identifies a single need determination 
process for federal funds, while recognizing that some institutions, states, or private 
aid sources may need or desire additional data or analyses to assist them in 
awarding their own funds. The methodology included in the NASFAA Plan is 
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intended as a baseline for all federal programs, using a single application form. 
While others have promoted the desirability of a single need analysis for the federal 
programs* NASFAA has actually developed a complete methodology. We recognize 
that modifications may be necessary but we are encouraged that our proposal will 
form the framework for discussions in this critical area* 

Following are the key features of this proposed federal methodology, as envisioned 
by NASFAA. 

• The determination of "who should pay 9 ' is simplified. 
The "Parents Fin (/Students First" concept replaces the existing definition of self- 
supporting status and supports the use of professional judgment authority by 
financial aid administrators to address unusual circumstances. The assessment of a 
family's financial well-being reflects the position that parents have the primary 
responsibility for postsecondary education expenses, with the subsequent 
responsibility resting with students themselves. The elimination of 
1 'independent/dependent" terminology places appropriate emphasis on responsibility 
to pay, not on other semantics. 

Students under age 24 qualify under the proposed "Parents First" definition, unless 
they fall into one of several categories. Ti.ese categories, which would be 
considered under the "Students First" definition, include veterans, orphans and 
wards of the court, students with dependents (other than a spouse), and 
graduate/professional students. Fall 1990 data from the College Scholarship Service 
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shows that 84.6 percent of their independent tilers established their independence 
based on the automatic criteria included in the NASFAA Plan. 

• The application process for qualified public assistance recipients is radically 
expedited. 

Families receiving public assistance will complete only a small number of 
demographic eligibility questions on the application form. Those who meet these 
basic eligibility criteria will be fully eligible for federal assistance. Public assistance 
presendy includes income maintenance assistance, such as AFDC or ADC. 
Expansion of this category is desirable if other similar programs can be identitied 
that target maintenance assistance to the lowest income families. NASFAA is 
interested in examining the proposal advanced by some m the higher education 
community to use the earned income limitation in a similar manner as an identifier 
for the neediest students. 

. The number of data elements is reduced for a specific low income population. 
Parents of students with a total income of $20,000 or less and who do not file a 
1040, will complete no asset questions. It was NASFAA's original intent to 
extrapolate assets from family income, and thereby eliminate the need to ask any 
asset questions of student applicants. Input from NASFAA members and additional 
data evaluation snggested that such extrapolation would not yield equitable results. 
The use of this approach effectively screens applicants so that the majority of lower 
income families will not complete any asset questions. 

5 
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It is important to note that we believe our approc^^limintang asset questions for 
families below the specified income level-as well as the use of limited questions 
for public assistance recipients, accomplishes the essentially same goal as the 
simplified needs test in current law, but in a more equitable manner. In addition, 
this outcome is achieved without an additional methodology. The proposal we have 
advanced incorporates the need* and treatment of these distinct populations into ooe 
single methodology. 

NASFAA explored the possibility of a similar simplified approach for Students Fust 
applicants. Because of wide variations in the earning ability and asset strength of 
these families, we could not establish an income level that correlated with the 
$20,000 level set for students* parents. Our members also felt that all students 
should report assets as primary beneficiaries of the education. NASFAA is 
continuing discussions in this area, and, if we can develop a better solution to 
simplify treatment for these students, we will bring it to your attention. 

• The overall number of application data elements is reduced. 
Use of the "Parents First, Students First* * definition contributes substantially to this 
reduction. As currently proposed, 5 yes/no questions are associated with this 
definition; cm the 1991-92 Application for Federal Student Aid (AFSA), there are 17 
yes/no questions and 5 other questions used to determine dependency status. 

Other data elements have also been eliminated, such as the separate treatment for 
dislocated workers and displaced horaemakers, the amount of medical/dental 
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expenses, and the amount of elementary/secondary tuition paid for dependent 
children Because these elements affect a limited number of student applicants, 
NASFAv. believes that these conditions and expenses are more appropriately 
recognizcu on an individual basis by the campus aid administrator through the 
professional authority extended to financial aid administrators. 

Acknowledging these items for affected students is more efficient than encumbering 
the application with these items for all applicants. Further, the NASFAA draft 
application document provides a section for the description of special circumstances 
which will enable financial aid administrators to identify families and students in 
these situations. 

. Home asset value is capped relative to a family's income. 
While the total eliminarion of home equity from need analysis tends to benefit 
higher income families, NASFAA's treatment generally results in a consistent and 
more moderate reduction in family contribution across income bands. In our 
proposal, the maximum home value equals three times the family's total income; 
home equity is the lower of reported home value minus the home mortgage or three 
times the total income minus the home mortgage. The capping of home asset 
values under our model will protect those families, particularly those from the 
middle income ranges, whose home value has escalated dramaticaUy and out of 
proportion to their income. 
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• The critical rote of professional Judgment of the financial aid administrator 
to deal with apedal drggmrtancea If maintained. 

Any attempt to streamline the delivery of student aid must be accompanied by 
authority to be sensitive to situations that do not meet the norm. Families whose 
circumstances have changed would be identified in part through the application. As 
noted earlier, the application would instruct affected families to provide information 
on their own special circumstances (divorce, death, unemployment, dislocated 
workers, displaced bookmakers, etc.) directly to tbe financial aid office. The 
financial aid administrator, in turn, can respond to these special needs and make 
appropriate adjustments when needed 

• Desired policy objective! are met through data base matches instead of 
encumbering the application with certification statements. 

NASFAA believes that data base matches with the Selective Service, the 
immigration and Naturalization Service, and the National Student Loan Data System 
(when operational) ire important in achieving more accurate information and in 
making the system less of a barrier to students. These matches are a very high 
priority because they carry out federal public policy purposes determined by 
Congress without impeding the student aid system. 

Since 1980, NASFAA has endorsed the view that students should not pay fees for 
applications* and still strongly embraces this goal In a climate of unlimited federal 
funding, free processing for all students would clearly be the ideal. However, our 
realistic assessment of current federal fiscal constraints proposes prioritizing the 
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distributioa of federal funds for this purpose, to ensure that the most needy are 
served first. 

The NASFAA Plan would establish these matches as a priority for federal funding 
followed by free processing for applicant categories in ascending level of income. 
This will ensure that the system most advantages the lowest income applicants with 
respectively significant benefits for those of greater means. 

Conclusion 

The primary goals of NASFAA's work were equity and access: assuring equitable 
distribution of funds among student applicants, and ease of entry into the process, 
so that the process itself did not present a barrier to higher education. These goals 
are represented by the NASFAA Plan. We recognize that some modifications may 
be necessary and, in fact, are currentiy working with the American Council on 
Education and the other presidential associations to ensure that the results from our 
proposed analysis will be compatible with the Pell Grant formula modification they 
have developed while still meeting our stated goals. We welcome the comments we 
have received on our proposal as an opportunity to clarify our intent and expand the 
base of knowledge of interested individuals. 

In closing, let me emphasize our belief that it is of utmost importance to 
accomplish these goals by streamlining the difficult process for those most at risk, 
while maintaining access for equally qualified students with modest resources. We 
pledge our support to the goal of refining the proposal we have outlined to achieve 
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this end We look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, and this 
Subcommittee as work continues in this important area. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you and would be happy to 
respond to any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 

Ms. Neely-Eacona? . . M . 

Ms. Neely-Eacona. Good morning. My name is Elaine Neely- 
Eacona, and I am pleased to have the opportunity to testify before 
the subcommittee on the topic of need palysis. Before I discuss 
some of the issues related to need an , sis, I would like to tell you 
a little bit about myself and the instit ions that I work tor. 

I have been a financial aid officer <or 17 years, all of those years 
at proprietary institutions. Today I work for Education Medical, In- 
corporated, a system of seven schools that is currently educating 
1,400 students in the allied health fields. 

On a personal note, I want to tell you how much I like my job. 
how rewarding I find it. Roughly 85 percent of the students benefit 
from some kind of financial aid. The majority of our students are 
women, many of them are single mothers. Most of our students 
enroll in our school after having had a low-paying job or a dead- 
end job, or were without employment at all. 

When they graduate from our schools they are prepared tor re- 
warding employment and they look forward to a decent paycheck 
to help them support themselves and their families. I can assure 
you that most of them would never have been able to obtain this 
education without Federal financial aid. , 1K 

This morning I am also here to speak on behalf of the nearly 1.5 
million students who attend institutions accreditedby the National 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools, NATO, and the Asso- 
ciation of Independent Colleges and Schools, AICS. Tomorrow, 
these two organizations will officially announce the creation ot the 
Career College Association a new organization to represent 
NATTS and AICS members. Now to the topic at hand. 

Simply stated, the current system of need analysis evaluates a 
students and/ or families income and assets to produce an indicator 
or financial strength and ability to contribute to the costs associat- 
ed with attending a given institution. As the subcommittee looks to 
modify the system, we ask that you keep the following three goals 

"Virst, any system of determining a students' and/or 'amilies' 
need for Federal financial aid must be kept simple to ensure that it 
truly provides access to postsecondary education. 

Second, the system must objectively assess a student and family s 
ability to pay for their education, especially given the current con- 
cern about program integrity. , #> . i 

Finally, all types of students and families must be treated fair y 
and consistently under the need analysis formu a. The formula 
must be free of any bias that might give preferential treatment to 
certain types of students or certain types of institutions. 

WIS Owe goals in mind, the NATTS/ AICS Joint Committee on 
Reauthorization, has developed the following recommendations for 

y Tike°mMy a of 0 the other organizations testifying today, NATTS 
and AICS encourage Congress to give serious consideration to the 
development of a single need analysis system. Under such i a 
system, students should be able to submit one set of data that 
would be assessed for the Stafford Loan programs, and the same 
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information, with some modification, would be used in determining 
Pell Grant eligibility. 

To simplify the application process, we recommend that the sub- 
committee develop a series of application forms designed to assess 
the financial strength of targeted income groups, similar to the va- 
riety of forms provided by the Internal Revenue Service, a student 
or family could choose the appropriate form based on their finan- 
cial situation, including their dependency on other Federal pro- 
grams. 

Because the average student's and/or family's financial situation 
does not change significantly from year to year, we recommend 
that the reapplication process be simplified for those students con- 
tinuing their education. 

The formula should also be modified to better reflect the needs of 
independent students, many of whom are nontraditional students. 
We recommend that the subcommittee add married undergraduate, 
and graduate professional, to the automatic criteria under the inde- 
pendent student definition. 

Permit students who are once determined to be independent by 
the independent student definition to remain independent, without 
having to demonstrate repeatedly, their independence. Use estimat- 
ed year income for entering independent freshmen, and entering 
graduate students. Using base-year earnings for these students ar- 
tificially inflates the available income of students and therefore im- 
poses a barrier to educational opportunity. 

Mandate the inclusion of day-care costs for independent students 
with dependents in the student aid budget. The inability to pay for 
day-care forces many students to drop out of school because of the 
demands placed on them to care for their dependents. 

These changes would simplify the application process and would 
modify the law to better reflect the financial realities of these spe- 
cial groups of students. We recommend that the following provi- 
sions in current law also be changed to more clearly identify and 
assess dependent students: 

Eliminate parents from the number-in-college adjustment for the 
parental contribution, except for those parents who are enrolled in 
a degree or certificate program. 

Eliminate double counting of dependent student's earnings. The 
counting of student earnings as both income and savings results in 
an artificially high student contribution. 

Reduce the current dependent student contribution to reflect 
more accurately a student's ability to contribute to a financial aid 
package. 

We also recommend that the committee improve the administra- 
tion of student aid at the campus level by restoring the ability of 
the financial aid administrator to use discretion to assist students 
with special circumstances. We also recommend that over-awards 
of grants, loan, or work-study assistance should be permitted up to 
$500. 
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In closing, I would like to commend you for the monumental 
effort you have already put forth into the reauthorization process, 
and again express my appreciation for the opportunity to be part of 

'* I would be pleased to answer any questions that you may have. 
Thank you. M , _ _ „ . 

|The prepared statement of Elaine Neely-Eacona follows:] 
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Good Morning! 

My name is Elaine Neely-Eacona and I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee on the topic of 
need analysis. In my work as the Director of Financial Aid at 
Educational Medical Incorporated, I see everyday the direct impact 
that the need analysis system has on studevits' and families' 
choices to attend a postsecondary institution. 

Before I discuss some of the issues related to need analysis, I 
would like to tell you a little bit about myself and the schools 
for which I work. I have been a financial aid officer for 17 
years, all of those years at proprietary institutions. 

Today I work for Educational Medical Incorporated, a system of 
Eeven schools that is currently educating 1,400 students. Five of 
the schools are located in California, one just outside of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and one in Phoenix, Arizona, Our Georgia school has been 
operating since 1943, and the other schools have been operating 
since the 1970s. 

The educational programs offered at six of our schools focus on 
medical and allied health fields. Among the programs we offer are 
vocational nursing, medical assistants, dental assistants, 
respiratory technicians and sports medicine, as well as various 
medical programs, such as specialists in insurance and 
receptionists. (One of our schools also has a variety of business 
education programs.) 

On a personal note, I want to t«*ll you how rewarding I find my 
work. Roughly 80-85 percent of our students benefit from pome kind 
cf federal financial aid. The majority of our students are women, 
many of whom at 2 single mothers. Most of these students enroll at 
our schools after they have spent some time at either low-paying or 
dead-end jobs, or without employment, at all. When they graduate 
from our schools they are prepared for rewarding employment and 
they jan look forward to decent paychecks to help them support 
themselves and their families. 
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I can tell you that I have personally seen countless individuals 
move from terrible financial circumstances to financial 
independence because of the education they receive in our schools. 
And I can assure you that most of th*se students could never get 
that education without the help of federal financial aid 

This morning I am also here to speak on behalf of the nearly 1.5 
million students who attend institutions accredited by the National 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools (NATTS) and the 
Association of Independent Colleges and Schools (AICS) . Tomorrow, 
these two organizations will officially announce the creation of a 
new organization to represent NATTS and AICS members. The new 
organization, to be called the Career College Association, will 
serve as the membership organization for institutions accredited by 
the NATTS and AICS accrediting commissions. 

The current system of need analysis is based on the assumption that 
students and parents have an obligation to attempt to first finance 
postsecondary education on their own. Simply stated, the need 
analysis system evaluates a student's and/or family's income and 
assets to produce an indicator of financial strength and ability to 
contribute to the costs associated with attending a given 
postsecondary institution at the time that the application is 
submitted. Under current law, two systems are used to assess a 
student's n^ed, one for the Stafford Loan and campus-based 
programs, and a second system for the Pell Grant program. The 
former need analysis system, called congressional methodology, is 
also used by states to determine eligibility for state scholarship 
programs and by institutions to determine eligibility for 
institutionally-based aid. 

As the Subcommittee looks to modify the current system of need 
analysis, we ask that you keep the following three goals in mind. 

First, any system of determining a student's and/or family's r.eed 
for federal financial aid must be kept simple to ensure that it 
truly provides access to postsecondary education. The current 
system is far too complicated for students and families to 
understand. As a result, many students and families are 
intimidated by the complexity of the process and may choose not to 
even attempt to fill out the forms. This is especially true of 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Second, the system must objectively assess a student's and/or 
family's ability to pay for their education. Concern about the 
integrity, of the student aid programs has eroded political support 
for these programs. Every effort should be made to restore program 
integrity and a need analysis system that fully reflects a family's 
ability to pay will help to build greater confidence in how our 
federal student cid dollars are spent. 

2 
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Finally, all types of students and families must be treated fairly 
and consistent.!y under a need analysis formula. While preference 
should be given to needier students , the formula must be free of 
any bias that might give preferential treatment to certain student 
types, such as a preference for dependent students over independent 
students. In addition, students and families should also be 
assessed in the same manner regardless of the type of institution 
they choose to attend. 

Recommendations : 

With those goals in mind, the NATTS/AICS Joint Committee on 
Reauthorization has developed the following recommendations for 
your con: ideration. 

Like many of the other organizations testifying today, NATTS and 
AICS encourage Congress to give serious consideration to the 
development of a single system of need analysis. Under such a 
system, students should be able to submit one set of data that 
would be assessed for the Stafford Loan programs, and the same 
information, with some modification, would be used in determining 
Pell Grant eligibility. A single system would also he.lp to 
simplify the application process for students and their families, 
and help them to better understand the process. 



Modifications to the application process : 

We recommend that the Subcommittee develop a series of application 
forms designed to assess the financial strength of targeted income 
groups. Similar to the variety of forms provided by the Internal 
Revenue Service, a student or family could choose the appropriate 
form based on their financial situation. The need analysis system 
would have to he carefully designed to ensure equal treatment of 
applicants using different forms. 

Because the average student's and/or family's financial condition 
does not change significantly from year to year, we recommend that 
the reapplication process be simplified for those students 
continuing on with their education. 

For instance, students who are currently dependent on other forms 
of ne»d-based non-Title IV federal assistance would fill out a form 
to document their participation in other such programs and would be 
considered automatically eligible for aid. 

Another simplified type of form would be prov.' ded to students 
and/or families with earned incomes of $15,000 and below, who are 
not eligible for other forms of need-based non-Title IV federal 
assistance • 
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Applicants with earned incomes above $15,000 would use a standard 
need analysis application form. 

Certainly, all three (3) application forms could be submitted 
without charge to the parent or the student. 

Hftfl jfinatlpnn in the treatment ^>f Tnd*»P*nd*nt Students; 

Fifty-four percent of private career school student 8 are 
independent of their parents' income, compared to thirty-eight 
Percent of all postsecondary education students. While we support 
the way the "current need* analysis system Refines independent 
students, we recommend that current law be modified in the 
following manner: 

o Add "married undergraduates" and "graduate/professional" to 
the automatic criteria under the independent student 
de'.'nition. 

o Permit students who are once determined to be "independent" 
by the independent student definition to »f? a V^™SE5. 
without having to demonstrate repeatedly their independence. 

o Use "estimated" year income for entering independent 
freshmen and entering graduate students. The use of base year 
earnings for these students artificially inflates the 
anticipated income of students, and therefore imposes a 
barrier to postsecondary educational opportunity for some 
students. Because of the significant cost involved in 
shifting all students to base year income, we recommend this 
option only for independent first-time undergraduates and 
graduates. 

o Mandate the inclusion of day care costs for ^•J" 0 *™* 
students with dependents in the student aid b^get. The 
inability to pay for day care forces many students to drop out 
of school because of the demands placed on them to care for 
dependents . 

These changes would simplify the application process and would 
modify the law to better reflect the financial realities of these 
special groups of students. 

Modlficatj""" i" fchfi treatment of Depends* Students: 

We recommend that several provisions in current law also be changed 
to more fairly Identify the dependent students. 
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o Eliminate parents from tne "number in college" adjustment 
for the parental contribution, except for those parents who 
are enrolled in a degree or certificate program. 

o Eliminate "double-counting" of dependent student earnings. 
The counting cf a student's earnings as both income and 
savings results in an artificially high student contribution. 

o Reduce the current dependent student contribution to reflect 
more accurately a student ' s capacity to contribute to a 
financial aid package. 

Modifications to improve the admini stration of student aid: 



o Restore the ability of a financial aid administrator to use 
discretion to assist students with special circumstances. 
Under current law, schools have been allowed the ability to 
use professional judgment, but this ability has been removed 
from Pell Grant rethodology as part of the appropriations 
process. Any attempt to simplify the n'.ed analysis system 
must be accompanied by a provision that would provide aid 
administrators with the ability to meet a student's or 
family's special needs, such a provision would permit form 
simplification as data elements that relate to such conditions 
as "dislocated workers" could be eliminated. 

o Permit over-awards of grant/loan/work-study assistance of up 
to $500. 

o Treat all Veterans benefits as a resource in determining aid 
eligibility. Under current law, Veterans benefits are treated 
differently for different categories of the need analysis 
system. 

Conclusion: 

On behalf of the millions of students represented by NATTS and 
AICS, I commend you chairman Ford and Members of this Subcommittee, 
for the monumental effort you have already put into the 
reauthorization process. With the hearing process behind you, this 
Subcommittee will soon face the difficult task of drafting a bill 
that will address the concerns that were raised during the many 
hearings that you held. The Career college Association would 
welcome the opportunity to help you as you move on to the drafting 
process . 

In closirg, I would like to again express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to be a part of this important process, I will be 
pleased to answer any questions that you may have regarding our 
recommendations . 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Packer? — . u 

I am Joe?Packer, legislative Specialist with the more than 2- 
million member National Education Association. repre»?nts 
the largest number of higher education faculty and staff m the 
Nation, with approximately 80,000 higher education members, and 
500 local associations. 

As students seeking to complete teacher preparation programs, 
as professionals seeking continuing education opportunities, as pro- 
devoted to theiaeal of equity, as veteran practitioners 
determined to see their students contmue their studies ^ and as 
nuddteSass .parents planning for their chUdren's pos^ndary 
education, NEA members have a unique commitment to the goal of 
ensuring that equal educational opportunity does not fall victim to 

Un ^or^S^^tm^^ the key determinant of how much 
financial aid a student obtains, is so complex and convoluted, that 
students and their parents don't understand it. In addition, the 
complexity of the process results in an application for Federal aid 
that is 12 pages in length, and composed of 49 questions. 

The application process is mind-numbmg and a deterrent to low- 
income people filing for and obtaining financial aid. TheN^ be- 
lieves th^proposed revisions in need analysis should be based on a 

^F^he^stem must be simplified so that the application proc- 
ess itsetf does not become a barrier to postserondary attendance. 
Second, one methodology should be adopted to determine Pell 
Grant eligibility, as well as Stafford and (^pus-based awards. 

Thirdrrevision should not adversely effect award levels of low- 
income students. Indeed, changes need to be made that the need 
analysis formulas adequately take into account the needs of low- 
income, older, part-time students. i„ Mmo 

Fourth, formula changes should also increase middle income 
families eligibility for Federal aid. Fifth, loopholes in tt» taw 
which allow upper income families to evade their responsibility for 
financing their children's education must be eliminated. 

Sixth, financial aid administrators must have discretion to revue 
expected family contribution in certain documented cases of indi- 
viduals with special circumstances. 

I would nowlike to highlight some of the specific proposals we 
have in the need analysis area. There should be one single need 
analysis system used, as I think every other witness heretestified 
As you know, the current systems use similar data elements but 
they produce two different results for each student, the PeU Grant 
index, and the expected family contribution from the Congressional 

M one formula, especially if simplified, based on our rec 
ommendations, will increase understandmg of student aid eligibil- 
ity not only by students and parents but, of equal importance, by 
hih school counselors and college financial aid officers. 

Very low income families should be eligible for an aPPlicaton 
bypass system, again, as several witnesses have already tidied 
tnfemorning. NEA urges that, for designated groups of students, 
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the family contribution should automatically set a zero. Dependent 
students whose parents are currently receiving assistance through 
AFDC, or independent students who directly receive such benefits, 
would be one such group. 

In addition, dependent students whose families are not required 
to file a tax return and those families who qualify for the earned 
income tax credit should also be eligible for such a bypass. 

We also believe that students who reapply for aid should also 
have a simplified process. Under current law, every student in 
need of aid must reapply every school year and complete the entire 
aid application, resupply income and asset information, even 
though for most families the financial situation doesn't change 
much from year to year. 

Such students should be able to simply recertify their previous 
financial data and not have to resubmit the entire range of income 
and asset information. 

We also believe that the definition of independent students must 
be revised and simplified. In order to make the current determina- 
tion of dependence status, the current form requires 16 different 
questions just related to this one issue. 

We recommend in this area that all married students and all 
graduate students should be considered automatically independent. 
We also suggest that the subcommittee should consider eliminating 
the entire conditional category of determining independence, since 
only about 8.7 percent of independent students qualify under this 
aspect. 

Instead, financial aid officers should be given the discretion to 
classify as independent those truly self-supporting, single, under 
age 24 undergraduate students. These changes alone would elimi- 
nate at least 10 questions on the aid application. 

We also recommend the inclusion of home equity be eliminated 
for moderate income families. Too many working-class families 
have had the value of their homes soar in the past decade due to 
the jump in housing prices that occurred in certain parts of the 
country. NEA therefore recommends the exclusion of home or farm 
equity for families with adjusted gross incomes of $40,000 or less. 

A few other recommendations we have include that the special 
offset for private elementary secondary school tuition should be re- 
pealed. NEA believes that the cost of private school tuition is a to- 
tally discretionary family expense that should not be granted spe- 
cial treatment as an offset against family income. 

We also believe that the need analysis formula and the cost-of- 
attendance limits in the Pell Grant program must be responsive to 
the child care costs of working parents enrolled in postsecondary 
education. 

Another recommendation we urge you to Iook at is that financial 
aid administrators should be given additional discretion to use ex- 
pected year income in certain cases. The current formulas right 
now require that financial need be determined based on the stu- 
dents base-year income. Particularly r or adult students, base-year 
income may represent an inaccurate and unfair measurement of 
ability to pay. 
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Our recommendation is that aid administrators be given the au- 
thority to adjust family contribution if award year income is 10 
percent or more below the level of the base-year mcome. 

We also recommend closing the loophole that allows reduction in 
family contribution by one parent taking one nondegree class. We 
also believe that the double counting of dependent students i mcome 
should be eliminated since, for dependent students, their income if 
assessed both as income and also as an asset, requiring them to 
contribute more than 100 percent of their income in certain cases. 

We also believe there should be a more realistic assessment of 
the rate at which dependent student's income is assessed, ^ther 
recommendation that we have is that receiving student gaanaal 
aid should not result in the individual's reduction in eligibility for 

'^SE^SSfi*** Portion of aid that is directly attrib- 
utable to tuition and books is not counted as income when deter- 
mining someone's eligibility for AFDC or food stamps. We strongly 
urge that the statute should be amended to make clear that any 
Federal aid used toward any allowable portion of the dependents 
cost not be considered income for other Federal assistance pro- 

^Sly, as again most people I believe have said, we strongly urge 
that students should not have to pay money to have their financial 
need determined. At a minimum, those students elipble for our 
proposed application bypass should not have to pay to prove that 

th lJ c^ttn, Mr. Chairman, NEA believes that our recommen- 
dations, if enacted, will simplify the system, mcrease access for 
low-income students, ensure that adult students w.th dependents 
are treated equitably, assist working class families, and close loop- 
holes that allow upper-income families to evade their responsibility 
toward financing their children's education. 

I thank you for the opportunity to share our views with you and 
would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Joel Packer follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Mambara of tha Subcommlttaa: 
I am Joal Packer, Leglelatlve Spaclalltt with tha National Education 
Association. NEA rapraaanta tha largast numbar of higher education 
faculty and ataff In tha nation, with approximate 80,000 higher 
education mambara in 500 hlghar education local aaaoclatlona. 

Aa atudenta aaeking to complete teacher preparation programa, as 
professionals seeking continuing education opportunitiee, as 
professors devoted to the ideal of equity, aa veteran K-12 
practitioners determined to see their atudenta continue their atudies, 
and aa mlddle-claea parenta planning for their own children's 
postsecondary education, NEA mambara have a unique commitment 
to the goal of mw rina ' * rf " ca » Qn>>l nnnortunitv riflM not 

full victim f« unequal « eonQmte capability. 

The aubject of toda/a hearing, financial aid needa analysis, may 
strike many aa a technical Issue with discussion focused on such 
esoteric issuea aa asset conversion ratea and the computation of the 
Standard Maintenance Allowance. However, NEA believaa todaya 
hearing may well be on tha moat Important aspect of the Higher 
Education Act reauthorization - namely, who is aligible for federal 
student assistance. 

As the Membera of this Subcommittee are well aware, the amount of 
student aid an Individual quallflea for, whether in the form of Pell 
grants, Stafford loans, or campus-based aid, la based on his or her 
financial need. Financial need la the difference between the atudenta 
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cost of attendance and his or her expected family contribution (or 
EFC). This amount, which represents how much the student and his 
or her family should pay toward the students education, is computed 
through the needs analysis formulas established by the Higher 
Education Act. 

Unfortunately, this key determinant of how much financial aid a 
student obtains is so complex and convoluted that student- and their 
parents don't understand It. In addition, the complexity of the 
process results in an application for federal aid that is 12 pages in 
length, composed of 49 questions, many with multiple subparts, and 
two additional worksheets that require 20 additional answers about 
the family's financial condition. And all of this is only for the 
Application for Federal Student Aid, the so-called "core" federal form, 
that students do not have to pay to have processed. Most state and 
private aid programs require additional forms and data elements for 
which applicants are charged a processing fee. 

Not only is the application mind-numbing and a deterrent to low* 
income people filing for and obtaining financial aid, but the data are 
analyzed in two different needs analysis methods - the Pell grant 
formula and the Congressional Methodology (CM) ~ used for 
determining expected family contribution for Stafford Loans and 
campus-based programs. 
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Therefore, in ordtr to simplify and strsamiins ths student aid 
application process, ths nasds analysis formulas thsmsaivss must 
bs simplified and streamlined. 

NEA believes that proposed revisions in needs analysis should be 
based on a set of basic principles. 

0 The eystem must be simplified so the application process itself 
does not become a barrier to postsecondary attendance. 

0 One methodology should be adopted to determine Peii grant 
eligibility ae well ae Stafford and campus-based awarde. 

0 Revisions should not sdversety affect award levels for low- 
income students. Indeed, changee need to be made to ensure that 
the neede analysis formulas adequately take into account the needs 
of low-Income, older, part-time students. 

0 Formula changes should also incrssse middle-income families' 
siigibiiity for federal aid. 

0 Loopholes in the law which allow upper-income families to 
evade their nwponelbillty for financing their chiidren'e education 
must be eliminated. 
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0 Financial aid administrators must have discretion to revise Ef-C 
In certain documented cases of individuals with special 
circumstances. 

1 would now like to highlight several specific NEA proposals for 
needs analysis. Some of our recommendations concern specific 
data elements used in the statutory formulas, while others focus on 
the application process itself. 

0 There shoul d be one single needs analysis system used . While 
the two current systems use the same data elements, the different 
formulas produce two different results for each student - the Pell 
Grant Index and the Congressional Methodology's Family 
Contribution. However, average differences between the two 
calculations for students in each income range are largely the result 
of the CM's requirement for a minimum student contribution of $700- 
900, while the Pell Grant formula doesn't assume such a contribution. 
We strongly urge the Subcommittee to establish a single federal 
needs analysis formula. One formula, especially if simplified based 
on our recommendations, will increase understanding of student aid 
eligibility, not only by students and parents, but of equal importance 
by high school counselors and college financial aid officers. 

0 Very low-income families should be eligible for an "application 
bypMftlLayfiitm. Even with a simplified single needs analysis 
system, many students will continue to be confronted with a 
complicated application that asks about financial data, especially 
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pertaining to assets, that ia irralavant to thalr aituation. NEA joins 
with a wide array of organization* including the National Aaaoclation 
of Student Financial Aid Administrate, the College Board, the 
United State* Student Aaaoclation, the Adviaory Committee on 
Student Financial Assistance, and the National Council of 
Educational Opportunity Associations In urging that for dealgnated 
groupa of atudenta the family contribution be automatically aet at 
zero. 

Dependent students whose parents are currently receiving 
assistance through AFDC or independent studente who directly 
receive such benefits would be one such group. In addition, 
dependent atudenta whoae familiea are not required to file a tax 
return and those whose families file either a 1040A or 1040EZ tax 
return with Incomea that qualify for the Earned Income Tax Credit 
should also be eligible for auch a bypass. 

Almost all these students' familiea are not now required to 
contribute toward the coat of education. Indeed, the College Board 
found that, of a aample of 5000 dependent student applicants, about 
13 percent would qualify for this bypass. Over 82 percent of these 
familiss currently have a zero expected family contribution under the 
CM. 

Thus, this proposal would have little impact on financial aid 
costs or distribution, but instead would recognize that students 
receiving welfare benefits or those eligible for the EITC have already 
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demonstrated to the federal government that they are poor and 
should not be required to navigate the maze of financial aid needs 
analysis to prove again that they are needy. They should be required 
only to provide demographic data and certification of the.; financial 
status. 

0 Students reapplying for aid should also have a simplified 
process . Under current law every student in need of aid must 
reapply every school year and complete the entire aid application, 
resupplylng income and asset information, even though for most 
families the financial situation doesn't change much from year to 
year. Such students should be able to simply recertify their previous 
financial data and not have to resubmit the entire range of income 
and asset data. 

Just this March, the Advisory Committee on Student Financial 
Assistance stated: 

"Reapplication for continuing students represents perhaps the 
most significant redundancy In the current system. For 
example, Department of Education data show that over 50 
percent of the students eligible for Pell Grants In 1988-89 
reapplied In 1989-90, with calculated contributions changing 
minimally for students across income ranges. Most low-income 
students, AFDC recipients, non-federal tax filers, and filers of 
slnple federal tax returns experienced virtually no change* 
Streamlining reapplication - that Is, permitting continuing 
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students to update existing data - would have a powerful effect 
on simplifying the delivery system for all students, especially 
for low-income populations." 

0 Th ft flaflnfflon o f iDdfipflDdlflj m " 8t 08 revls » d and 

aiamliflfld. Current law sets both automatic criteria such as over 24 
years of age, being a veteran, an orphan, or having legal 
dependents, and conditional criteria such as under age 24 and not 
claimed as a federal tax exemption by the student's parents for two 
years and the student having $4000 in resources for determining 
dependency status. 

In order to make this one determination, 16 different questions 
are required on the application form! Indeed, the 1991-1992 
application has questions that require some students to answer 
whether they had $4000 of resources as far back as 19*5. 

Not only is this issue tar too complex, a significant loophole 
exists for undergraduate students under age 24. Students must not 
have been claimed as an income tax exemption for the two years 
preceding the year they request aid and have resources of $4000 or 
more for those years, not Including parental support. Unfortunately, 
since the required $4000 in resources does not explicitly exclude 
federal student aid, a third-year undergraduate who got over $4000 
In federal aid for his or her first two years may become Independent 
simply by virtue of having received such aid, and thereby qualify for 
increased aid amounts. 
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NEA recommends thtrtfort that all married atudants and 
graduata atudanta ba conaidarad automaticalty independent 
According to Collaga Scholarship Sarvlca data, laaa than 1000 
atudanta out of 2.6 million applicants war* married and dependent, 
and laaa than ona parcant of all appllcanta wara graduata atudanta 
who wara daamad dapandant In addition, tha atatuta ehoulJ 
explicitly atata that tha $4000 In raaourcaa cannot Includa atudant 
aid. Indeed, tha Subcommittee should conaldar eliminating this 
entire conditional category of determining Independence, since only 
8.7 percent of Independent students qualify under this aspect 
'nstead, financial aid officers should be given discretion to classify 
as Independent truly self-supporting, single, under age 24 
undergraduate atudanta. 

These changaa alone could eliminate at least ten questions on 
the Jd application. 

0 Inclusion of home equity should ba eliminated for moderate* 
income families . Both the Pell Grant and CM formulas require a 
family contribution baaed on assets, including the family's home or 
farm equity. Too many working* claaa families have had the value of 
their homes soar in the past decade due to the Jump In housing 
prices that occurred in certain part* of the country. Even though 
these families may have equity available that could be borrowed to 
contribute to a child'a collage education, many may not be able to 
afford large home equity oi rtcond mortgage payments, and indeed 
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may not even qualify for such a loan. NEA therefore recommends the 
exclusion of home or farm equity for families with adjusted gross 
(AGI) income of $40,000 or less. Wealthier families would still be 
expected to tap into such equity to help finance their children's 
education. 

Others such as NASFAA and the College Board have 
suggested an alternative approach - to cap the amount of home 
equity at three times the family income. An analysis prepared by the 
College Board found that such an approach would reduce expected 
parental contributions for all families, with families from most 
incomes showing an average reduction in parental contribution of 
about $130-300. By contrast, NEA's proposal would concentrate the 
benefits to only families below $40,000 AGI. As an example, families 
with income between $25,000 and $30,000 would see an average 
parental contribution reduction of $652 under NEA's proposal, but 
only $297 under the College Board proposal. 

0 fpft fi"' off* for or ivatP Q|emgntarvj^<^^QL^gbflal 

MlOLSJlOJlldJ*^^ NEA believes that the cost of private 
school tuition is a totally discretionary family exponse that should not 
be granted special treatment as an offset against family income. 
Only about 11 percent of financial aid applicants incurred such 
costs. Not only is this offset unnecessary, but it is a backdoor 
subsidy of private elementary/secondary school tuition by the 
federal government, since this offset results In increased financial aid 
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eligibility for families claiming it. Deleting this offset would also 
eliminate a two-part question from the form. 

0 Needs analysis formulas and cost-of-attendance limits must be 
responsive to the chid care costs of working parents enrolled in 
postsecondary education . The current Pell grant formula bases a 
student's award not just on the expected family contribution, but also 
on an artificial statutory cost of attendance. Among factors that can 
be included in cost of attendance are an allowance for child care 
costs "which shall not exceed $1000.' NEA strongly believes this is 
an unrealistlcally low figure that does not reflect at all the actual costs 
for child ire services. We recommend that up to $3000 per 
dependent receiving child care services Le allowed. A 1989 survey 
of child care costs in the United States found that the average cost 
for full-time care was $3500 a year. 

Similarly, the CM uses a Standard Maintenance Allowance 
(SMA) that does not adequately reflect costs for food and shelter for 
dependent children of low-income independent students. As a result 
such students may have their aid substantially reduced. NEA 
recommends therefore that financial aid administrators be given 
explicit authority to include, as part of the cost of attendance, costs 
for food and shelter for dependent care for Independent students 
whose incomes are below the SMA. 

0 Grant fi nancial aid administrators discretion to use expected 
year Income in certain cases . Family contributions are based on an 
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analysis of "base year" Income, that is, the income in the calendar 
year preceding the year in which aid will be awarded. However, 
particularly for adult students, base year hxome may represent an 
inaccurate and unfair measurement of ability to pay. According to a 
1990 CSS report, estimated school year income for independent 
students was 26 percent below the reported base-year income. 
There are many examples, such as students starting college because 
they became unemployed, changing from full-time to part-time work 
status In order to attend school, or being newly widowed, where 
school year income will be substantially below base year income. 
NEA therefore recommends that financial aid administrators be given 
the authority to adjust EFC if award year income is ten percent or 
more below the level of the ba*e year income. 

o oaaJtoLlo^ 

ij^^aoLi*]^^ Both Pe " formU ' a 

and the CM lower the EFC to take into account the number of family 
members enrolled in college. Unfortunately, cf .e to the wording of 
the current law, a parent of a dependent student can sign up for one 
low-cost non-credit class and bo fully counted as enrolled in college, 
thereby reducing the famil/s contribution to the child's education. 
NEA recommends that only those parents enrolled In a certificate or 
degree program be counted in determining family contribution. 

^ni^iabMLa^ i^^^m. Both needs analysis 
formulas essentially double-count a dependent students earnings. 
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Dependent student wages are assessed, as income and, if any 
money is saved whether as cash or in a checking or savings account, 
assessed again as an asset. NEA recommends that only the amount 
of cash that a dependent student has which exceeds his or her 
expected contribution from income be assessed as an asset This 
revision will remove a disincentive for students to save money toward 
college costs. In addition, the CM "taxes' student earnings at a 70 
percent rate. While we agree with the concept that dependent 
students should contribute a significant portion of their income 
toward their own education, the 70 percent rate may be a 
di incentive for students to work during the base year, and should be 
reduced to 50 percent. 

0 Receipt of federal atudant aid should not result In a reduction In 
other federal benefits. Section 479B exempts only that portion of 
student aid used for tuition, books, supplies, and miscellaneous 
expert j from being counted as income in determining eligibility for 
other federal assistance programs such as food stamps. NEA 
strongly urges that this section be amended to make clear that any 
federal aid used toward any allowable portion of attendance costs 
not be considered income for other federal assistance programs. 

A 1988 study, "Higher Education and Lower Expectations: The 
Dilemma Of Funding College for AFDC Recipients" states: 

If a student receives financial aid sufficient to cover the cost of 
living as determined by the financial aid office, the 'excess' cost 
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over the ADFC allowance may be viewed as 'Income' In AFDC 
calculations, thus reducing the AFDC grant and perhaps 
eliminating eligibility for both AFDC and Medicaid." 

Another example comes from a Delaware student quoted In a 
recent report, Clim n u n B flMftllWhi Bfltt P*"*™' Mak » B 

ptfflcuH for Adultj Qo «Q College. This student states: 

"When I started at the community college, I lost $50 in welfare 
benefits. The only explanation they gave me was that I was 
overpaid because I was getting money to go to school.... I also 
lost $50 a month in food stamps. The rationale was that my 
children and I didn't eat three square meals a day because we 
were in school and so we didn't need as many food stamps. My 
kids and I go hungry at the end of the month because I have to 
pay rent...." 

0 SMirt"*« ahQUld nn* h ™« tQ pav mon » v t0 have mr flnancla ) 
P »„H dejeimiDJd. While a free form, the AFSA, does exist, as stated 
earlier most students, In order to ascertain eligibility for state and 
institutional aid programs, must pay, sometimes almost $100, to 
have their application processed and the results sent to schools the 
student has applied to. 

NEA urges that at a minimum, those students eligible for the 
proposed application bypass not have to pay to prove they are poor. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, NEA believes that our 
recommendations, if enacted, will simplify the system, Increase 
access for low-income students, ensure that adult students with 
dependents are treated equitably, assist working class families, and 
close loopholes that allow upper income families to evade their 
responsibility toward financing their children's education. 

We look forward to working with this Subcommittee en producing a 
reauthorization bill that works to achieve the goal that all qualifed 
students should be given the opportunity to obtain a postsecondary 
education regardless of their financial circumstances. We are 
hopeful that these recommendations, in conjunction with the many 
additional proposals for student assistance, teacher education, and 
institutional assistance that NEA has submitted to the Subcommittee, 
will be given serious consideration when you prepare the bill that will 
be voted on this fall. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Ford. Mr. Farrell, you're always first. Since we are 
drawing to a close with these hearings, I would like to send back 
withTou today a little memo that the staff has given me indicating 
Sat we are still running behind in our pen pal relationship with 
your Department over there. Specifically, we are down to three, so 
you're doing well over there. f M„.,9fttnW 

Wt have not received a response to our letter of May 2C I to Secre- 
tary Alexander requesting annotation of the application for Feder- 
al student aid to indicate the statutory basis for each q^tion and 
asking what has prevented more rapid and, complete implementa- 
tion of the simplified Federal need analysis for low income stu- 
dente We reallj bought to have that before we start marking up a 
bill when we coma back in September. 

Second is a teUer, I'll give you this together with ye^he 
letters before you leave. Second is a letter of May 31 to secretary 
Alexander Tequestirg a report on how each of the loan default 
amendment adop J since 1980 has been implemented, and re- 
ques?mg a repm t car* ->n the results or the impact of implement- 

^rhave^rt^ many proposals for additional so- 
called Ughtening amendments to the ^njro^ ^e want to 
know how much damage, if any, we've done, and if the changes 
thTwe™ already made in the law are, in fact, being implemented 

^nSCTA to Secretary Alexander requesting in- 
formation on the effects of a 50 percent institutional match in all 
of the campus-based programs. That's a proposal ,n the admmiatra- 
?ton's higher education recommendations, and an analysis of how 
the Department was led to this proposal. In short, wha £ the back- 
fe"ound of the concept of the 50 percent match for the camous- 

b ^e'n r gWe a you the memo as well as the letters to which it rei<^ 
and would ask that you try to do what you can over there to get 
the answers back to us before the end of August. That way, when 
welcome back in September to undertake the digestion of all th^ 
work, we will know what we are doing when we stan PJ*«ng to- 
gether a piece of legislation. We may not know where we re going 
but we should at least know more than we know now. 

I want to thank you very much and say for the people here -that 
Mr Farrell has probably been subjected to more of these kind of 
Quests i a r^resenta'tive of the administer ' ^ an^jdy. 
Once again 1 want to say that it has nothing to do with any feeling 
here of any animosity or anxiety toward Mr. Farrell or toward the 

"yffi^&^n still complaining 
not ud to what we expect, it's better than we have been accustomed 
to fo? a decade TWe ^predate the fact that every time we have 
made a reqS of Mr arrell, something has happened. They are 
being responsive over there in a way that they .werent for many 
vears Wehope that these lines of communication will stay open 
Sg^ptomber as we really put this whole package together so 
that the administration can maximize its impact on the final prod- 
uct. 
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Tcyel, I'd like to paraphrase what you said—you couldn't go to a 
better school that you wanted to go to because of economics, so you 
had to go to Rutgers. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Ford. What year are you in at Rutgers? 
Ms, Shah. I'm a senior. 

Chairman Ford. You're a senior, well you won't have to explain 
it for very Ions then. Have you got all your grades lined up? 

Ms. Shah. Yes, I do. Actually, I have one more thing to say. They 
had given us an assignment last time we testified, for a college 
term paper, if you remember* It will be in before the end of the 
quarter for your grade, you promise? 

Chairman Ford. Hold the term paper. I see Selina back there. 
The term paper is still being expected, she promises me almost 
every time I see her that it will be ready. We do appreciate the fact 
that the student association has provided witnesses at every hear- 
ing here and every field hearing across the country. You may be 
setting a new record for student input into the record of the com- 
mittee to be considered in its deliberations. 

That's why we want the term papers, so that the students can 
understand why that suggestion was a little bit to the left of the 
foul line, and that we cant do it quite that way. 

Tom tells me we've had 56 students testify. That makes you the 
most heard-from group of all the people in higher education. You 
should be very proud of the effort you have put into it. 

Mo. Shah. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. I have no specific questions for the members of 
the panel, having already done my best to embarrass Joel Packer, I 
won t pick on him. Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. One of the things that 
a lot of people feel is unfair in current need analysis is that those 
who have scrimped and saved to provide for college tuition pay- 
ments — those families are discriminated against because they have 
an asset which shows up on the need analysis form. 

Those that didn't save are rewarded under the need analysis be- 
cause they have nothing to show up as an asset. Do you think this 
is an unfairness, and how would you correct it if you think it is? 
Respond very briefly please go down the line; I know some of you 
have this in your proposals. Are there any volunteers? 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. It's in our proposal, I'll volunteer. 

Mr. Coleman. It's in your proposal; you might comment on that. 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Okay. 

Mr. Coleman. How would you carve out a certain amount or per* 
cent? Tell us a little bit more about it. 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Okay. I think there is a perceived disin- 
centive to save. In fact, families believe that if they do, they are 
going to somehow be less eligible for aid than if they went and 
spent up all the resources they had for college. However, a couple 
of things before I talk about what we propose. 

Assets, even in the current system, are taxed at a much lower 
rate than income, so the effect on a family for saving for college is 
not nearly as disastrous as is perceived. However, I think that be- 
cause where is no savings protection in the need analysis, families 
perceive this as a disincentive. What we are suggesting and what 
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we are looking at and what we are working some models on is a 
saving protection that would be equal to or equivalent to the fami- 
ly's PC, so that that would be an asset protection added onto other 
asset protections. 

Mr. Coleman. Have you run any figures yet/ 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. We haven't done any yet. 

Mr Coleman. Would you be able to do that before we start, as 
the Chairman said, getting down to the real nitty-gritty/ 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Yes, we will Yes we are working on that. 

Mr. Coleman. That would be very helpful. Maybe you could run 
through a couple of scenarios. This is something, I think— as you 
indicated, a perception. I think it's more widespread than a percep- 
tion because I think it has a real impact on people. 

Even the perception, assuring it is there, sends the wrong mes- 
sage. 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Yes. , . 

Mr Coleman. And that's something we haye to address. Any vol- 
unteers? Yes, we'll just start down here with Taj. 

Ms. Shah. The saving also hinders students as welT because if a 
student works and saves money and a portion of their earnings, 
their earnings are assessed once in the b^e-y 6 ^?" 0 , 0 ^/ 8 ^"^" 
tion and again as part of the asset calculation This double , coun - 
ing discourages students from saving and should be eliminated al- 
together. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Koplik? 

Mr. Koplik. Speaking on behalf of the Advisory Committee, we 
have recommended to extend eligibility under simplified need ana - 
ysis for parents of dependent students, and for independent stu- 
dents to at least $20,000 adjusted gross income. We would even 
urge you to consider extending that income cap to a level as nign 
as $30,000. We do that based upon our analysis, and we have exam- 
ined data supplied to us through the IRS, showing that most 1040A 
and 1040FZ filers earn less than $500 for investments for incomes 

as high as $30,000. „ . , Btmon * 

We are suggesting that the amount of income from investment 
may be subject to a popular perception of a greater number than it 
actually is. We would urge your examination of extending income 
eligibility, or eligibility caps, for a number higher than the present 
levels. 

Mr. Coleman. Ms. Hicks? , f . 

Ms. Hioks. You heard all of us this morning talk about the tact 
that there should be a single need analysis. As NASFAA worked 
on developing its proposal, we worked with Congressional Method- 
ology as a basis for the single methodology and looked at some of 
the existing problems in that methodology. 

As was mentioned by our student representative, there is a prob- 
lem in particular for the dependent student where the income is 
double counted, both as base-year income and as assets. I believe 
Mr Packer also mentioned that problem. 

The way that we have proposed solving that pw^ « «J 
NASFAA proposal is to take a standard income contribution trom 
the dependent student in lieu of a contribution from either their 
base-year or their estimated-year income. 
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We have looked at research that has indicated that neither base- 
year nor estimated-year income are good indicators of the depend- 
ent student's ability to contribute to their education in the current 
year: base year, because they may not have that same job; estimat- 
ed year, because they don", always estimate correctly where they 
will be working, w*-* +he r jpay rate is, the number of hours they 
can devote to . ork instead of study. 

We've ^ne back to something that was in our methodology years 
before. That is an expectation of a contribution really from 
summer employment. We think that this particular approach will 
address that problem for the dependent students. 

Mr. Coleman. Anybody else? Briefly, please. 

Ms. Neely-Eacona. The NATTS/IACS package did not address 
this issue. I am personally concerned about the perception that 
parents think that if they save any money, that it is automatically 
going to be counted against them. Also, the way that the dependent 
student savings are treated in the calculation as well as their earn- 
ings. 

Mr. CoLtiM an. Thank you. Mr. Farrell? 

Mr. Farrell. I would just like to comment that if you look at our 
proposals, the main thrust of them are aiming at simplification and 
to help lower incomes. One way we did that was through eliminat- 
ing home equity as a consideration for incomes under $20,000. 

If I look at a lot of the other recommendations that have been 
made here today, a lot of them are similar to ours or are identical, 
but I think that a lot of really fine ideas have developed out of this 
whole process. What I would hope and would certainly offer from 
the standpoint of the Department, is that we will have our staff 
available to work with your staff during the August period. 

I think certainly, after I got through filling out the financial 
need analysis form and the other things last night, I think, work- 
ing together, we can make some additional progres' on simplifica- 
tion and perhaps aiso on reducing impact on lower income families. 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Farrell, while you are here— you mentioned 
in your testimony that 60 percent of students receiving Pell Grants 
are independent students 

Mr. Farrell. Right, under the present definition. 

Mr. Coleman, [continuing] and Ms. Thomas-Parrott indicated 
that it was even higher than that. Either way, it's a high figure. I 
found it to be somewhat surprising, and after I thought about it, 
it's really not surprising, considering that we have a new type of 
student who is on campus and applying for these programs. It 
really shouldn't be a surprise to us. 

I would just proffer this as kind of a philosophical statement: 
that is, uncle* 4 jur proposal you want to tighten that down some- 
what by i tig the age and creating new limitations on the inde- 
pendent student. Let me just say that it seems to me that one of 
the questions we are getting to now is: At what point in time is the 
responsibility for a college education, which is a:* extremely expen- 
sive—or higher education, not necessarily college, but higher edu- 
cation—an extremely costly venture, moved from parents to stu- 
dents? To the extent that students are eligible for programs as op- 
posed to families? 
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One of the ways to do this is to be able to continue an mdepend- 
ent status of a student, so that they m^y take these ^PonsAihUes 
upon themselves, as their parents did. Now parents are faced with 
extremely high costs in this whole proposition. 

nhTS my major concern is if you tighten it down more, you are 
basica ly laying' "Parents, this is your responsibility,'' whereas 
there are many parents in this country who can't afford this and 
look aUt as a responsibility for the student, and think they ought 
to take an active role in the process. 

S question of home equity, about which we have mnde the 
record clear throughout this hearing process, is one for which 
chance is universale supported. It ranges from eliminating home 
S Jand that's not just in homes, but perhaps in farms, some 
business fixtures, and inventories of small business-to some limi- 
tation of $20,000, 1 think, probably in that range. 

Ms Thomas-Parrott, your explanation is the most detailed 1 have 
sefn in wTfting. On page 12%* walk us through an annual 
income of $30,000. Because of banking customs, a $30,000 income 
can traditionally qualify for a $90 000 V^^^^oSS^^ 
You then take that example and say, though Wat $30,000 income 
ourchased a $90,000 home 10 years ago, that home may now be 
Torth $250 000; way out of the reach of these people. Therefore 
vour organization is proposing to cap the home equity feature of 
?he need Analysis at ?he P $90,000, or ^^^^SSliS^ 
the remaining part, under your example, $160,000— that s $yu,i)uu 
SillSo^equdi the $250,000 value of the home todayjtecom- 
ing exempt. Am I correct in my understanding of your proposal? 
Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Yes, you are. / 
Mr. Coleman. Not that you would discount the $90,000— the re- 
verse of the proposal, which some may have n understood. 
Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Assessing the $lbU,uuu, no. 
Mr. Coleman. Just the opposite. . x onf ; mn „ v 

Ms. Hicks, you have also related some of this in your testimony. 
Is your understanding the same as this example? r 

Ms Hicks. Yes, it is. We adopted the proposal of the College 
Scholarship Service in our plan for reform, after looking at it and 
Sing some research at a number of institutions across the Nation. 
There are different ways of handling home equity. You can cap the 
home S you can cap the home equity ; Th e par icular proposal 
tha? we are in agreement on, CSS and NASFAA, will benefit tol- 
lies who have bought homes years ago that they clearly could not 

b Yt^SK benefit people who have upgraded to .higher homes be- 
cause they have been able to get mortgages for those higher _ values 

Mr. Coleman. Right. We have a second bell on Lei me just ask 
Mr. Koplik to clarify this statement on page 3. They wou d ag 
nif cantiy redistribute funds from 2 and 4 year public .institutions 
to private institutions. I assume you are talking to the people to 
your left there? 

Mr. Koplik. Yes, sir. . 0 

Mr Coleman. Would you explain how this happens.' 

Mr Koplik ; Very briefly, and we will be glad to provide you with 
a better ex£ anation in writing. Distribution would come as a 
rWlt of sp?c ffc proposals that affect the number of students par- 
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ticipating and the cost of education at particular institutions. If dis- 
tributions are made on the cost of the education as suggested, the 
distribution would fall in favor of independent colleges. 

I'll provide you with a better explanation. 

Mr. Coleman. Okay. Any response? Briefly. 

Ms. Hicks. Yes, briefly. The reason that the plan for reform is 
out there on the street now is for people to do studies on it. We 
have not had a chance, NASFAA, to review all of the studie" that 
have been done. One of the things that we are concerned about is 
that there is a misunderstanding of what is happening under the 
plan for reform, because some of these studies have taken our pro- 
posals and mixed them with other proposals. 

What we are seeing is the impact of several proposals. We need 
to go back and disaggregate the impact. It was clearly not our in- 
tention under the plan for reform to have any redistributional ef- 
fects of that magnitude. As I mentioned in my testimony, we are 
working with the American Council of Education to try to under- 
stand those kinds of simulation studies that have been done. 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you. We had several members who pa- 
tiently waited through all of your testimony and have been calbd, 
as we are now, to vote. I would ask the panel if you could wait for 
just a few minutes and give the other members of the panel an op- 
portunity to ask their questions. Thank you. 

Becess.] 
r. Andrews, [presiding] Ladies and gentlemen, we are going to 
reconvene the hearing. If we could ask everyone to take their seats, 
and if the panelists would indulge us by returning to the front 
lines. Thank you. 

Thank you very much. For those of vou who may be unfamiliar 
with our procedures here, as I am still, frankly, what occurred a 
few minutes ago—some of you may think that's obvious, huh? 
[Laughter.] 

What occurred a few minutes ago was a journal vote on the 
House floor. Many of the members are going to stay on the House 
floor for some other business; some others may be joming us. Chair- 
man Ford apologizes for his absence. He was asked to attend an- 
other very important meeting that is taking place right now. 

We will resume the hearing, and if any of my colleagues join me, 
we will consider letting them ask a question. 

First I want to thank each of the panelists for providing us with 
an incisive overview of the needs assessment questions. I find it re- 
assuring that the consensus that emerged from the panel in favor 
of simplification, in favor of some bypass methods, seems to be re- 
flecting consensus on this panel, on the subcommittee. 

Mr. Farrell, in particular, I know the committee thanks you for 
the Department's willingness to work with us in fulfilling that con- 
sensus. I wanted to revisit the issue of home equity that Mr. Cole- 
man asked some questions on before we broke. 

It strikes me that, in the midst of what is a very technical discus- 
sion, there is a philosophical issue that emerges from the home 
equity discussion. I suppose it's this: If we start from the proposi- 
tion that financial aid officers or financial aid systems ask the 
question "How much can you afford to pay for your own educa- 
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tion?" How does that compare to the cost of the education? Should 
we fill the gap, and if so, how should we fill the gap? In effect, that 
is the financial aid picture right there. 

In getting to the question "How much can you afford to pay tor 
your education?," one of the sub-questions there is, given the 
amount of assets that you own or your family owns, how many ot 
those assets and what quantity of those assets should be converted, 
liquidated into cash, so they can be made available for financing 
your education? . , , . . Mf 

As Mr. Coleman said a few minutes ago, there is broad interest 
within the subcommittee about doing something about the home 
equity situation as it today exists. Today, we have in e^t heard 
>o proposals. If anyone feels that weVe heard more han two, 
lease articulate that. _ ... , 

I would think that they come from one or two philosophical posi- 
tions. The first is that people who can afford to liquidate some of 
their assets should do so in order to pay for their education. Those 
proposals tend to say "If your income is greater than a fixed level, 
then you have an obligation to convert your assets into cash and 

spend them on your education." ... . „ 

TCie other proposal, which is the capping of the home equity 
based on income, has an element of that, but I think it has another 
important element as well. It seems to suggest to me that a certain 
portion of your assets are going to be exempted from the obliga- 
tions to pay for a higher education. That portion, under each of the 
two proposes we heard this morning, was that portion which is 
less than three times your income would be exempted from the ob- 
ligation to pay for a higher education. 

I think the reason for that is that most Americans, if we went up 
to them and said "What do you intend to do with the equity in 
your home?," since that is typically the asset we are telking about, 
what most Americans would say is "I intend to use that for my re- 

tir The ei typical family plan is to buy a home, build equity in the 
home, and then in some way convert or use that equity after the 
man and woman stop working, retire. As I say, that really brings 
us to a philosophical question, a policy question, within the statute, 
within the reauthorization, which is: Should people be required to 
tap their equity if they can afford to, defined by some level of 
income, or should they be required to tap their equity if that equity 
exceeds a certain minimum amount? Or floor, I guess, is the term 

th Now? ZTadmfnistration proposal, Mr. Farrell-and please feel 
free to recharacterize it if you feel that I have done so inaccurate- 
ly— would subscribe to the first philosophical position, which is 
that people who have incomes in excess of $20,000 adjusted gross 
income per year should be required to tap into that equity, in part, 

to help finance their education; is that correct? 

Mr Farrell. It's in part correct. I think that when you come up 
with any of these changes and establish formulas, that you start 
out with certain major goals such as the ones that I described: sim- 
plification and also trying to help those with lower incomes.. Based 
SpoHhe input that the staffs have that are working on this, you 
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may end up with putting more of your emphasis in one area than 
another. 

That's what I'm talking about over this August period when the 
staffs get together, the staffs here and our staffs, get together to 
review this whole question of how the formulas are structured, 
there will be an opportunity to reflect our views and yours. Per- 
haps what will come out of that will be something somewhat differ- 
ent than what we've proposed. 

Mr. Andrews. I appreciate that. I know the committee is looking 
forward to that effort, but it is correct, isn't it, that the administra- 
tion's proposal is that — if I can read the bottom of page 3 of your 
testimony — "Since families with low incomes generally cannot tap 
their home equity, we propose to exclude the net value of the prin- 
ciple place of residence from the calculation of net worth for cash- 
poor families whose adjusted gross incomes are less than $20,000. 

Mr. Farrell. Correct. 

Mr. Andrews. So, to put that in lay person's terms, if I am a bus 
driver, and my wife works as a cafeteria aid, and our income is 
$29,500 a year, and we have home equity of $30,000 in our home, 
the formula will still require us — all other things being equal, the 
formula would still require us to tap into our home equity. 

Mr. Farrell. The formula excludes a significant portion of net 
worth in equity as a consideration in arriving at the amount of the 
grant or loan eligibility. 

Mr. Andrews. What is that portion? What is the basis of it? 

Mr. Farrell. I believe the net amount is somewhere around 
$40,000. 

Mr. Andrews. In equity or income? 
Mr. Farrell. Net equity. 

Mr. Andrews. So, your understanding is that the present formu- 
la would exclude net equity of $40,000 per family? 
Mr. Farrell. Right. 

Mr. Andrews. Let me ask you to just articulate, if you would, 
why the administration has chosen the $20,000 income cut off, and 
what the basis of the proposal is? 

Mr. Farrell. I think it was as I described. The information that 
our staff worked with as to the profiles with various levels of 
income and the asset bases that they typically would have at vari- 
ous levels, that indicated that a responsible point at which o estab- 
lish home equity to not be considered was at an adjusted gross 
income of under $20,000. 

So, based upon the data that they had access to as to the typical 
profiles of families with income and assets at varying levels, again 
with the goal toward putting as much of the resource toward those 
with the lowest economic base possible. 

Mr. Andrews. So the research would have indicated that people 
who make less than $20,000 a year would have virtually no dispos- 
able income left over to service the debt from the conversion of 
their home equity to cash; is that right? 

Mr. Farrell. That people with incomes less than $20,000, it was 
unlikely that home equity would be a consideration in their total 
fi uncial picture. 
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Mr. Andrews. Do you know how much it would cost— and by 
cost I mean in terms of increased funding of the aid programs— if 
that ceiling were not $20,000 but, say, $50,000? 

Mr. Farrell. No, I do not, but I'm sure that we have that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Andrews. I'd like to see that. 
Mr. Farrell. I'd be glad to provide it. 
Mr. Packer. Mr. Andrews? 
ftfr Andrews Yes? 

Mr'. Packer, if I could sav one thing. The NEA proposal would 
exclude home equity for families below $40,000 adjusted gross 
income. The reason that we picked that figure is that was our esti- 
mation of what approximation of median family income will be in 
1992-93 year. Our feeling was families below median mcome in the 
bottom half should not have to tap into home equity, and those 
above would have a greater ability to get a home equity loan to be 
able to afford those kinds of payments. 

Mr. Andrews. So, I guess the argument that your proposal rests 
on is that people in the bottom half of the income distribution 
cannot or should not be required to liquidate home equity and serv- 
ice that debt. 

Mr. Packer. Correct. m , _ _ 

Mr. Andrews. I guess— and 1 11 turn to Ms. Thomas-Parrott— my 
concern with the administration's proposal is that in my district of 
southern New Jersey, families with an adjusted gross income ot 
less than $20,000 a year are not worried about how to send their 
children to college, they are worried about avoiding homelessness. 
They are worried about having money to take the bus to work, it 
they have a job. M . , . . ., 

I don't know many people in the Northeast who have a family 
income of less than $20,000 a year who own a home. It struces me 
that if we are trying to get to the issue of how much of one s equity 
one should be required to contribute and liquidate, that this is a 
standard that probably misses— and this is a guess not an asser- 
tion—but it probably misses 98 or 99 percent of the families that 
we are here talking about today. 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott? 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. A couple of things. First, the application 
bypass that CSS is proposing would include the working poor as 
well as the nonworking poor. So, in fact, dependont student tilers 
whose parents earned less than the IRS earned income credit 
would be excluded from any information other than demographic 
information. 

Mr. Andrews. Automatically? _ . , 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Automatically. Therefore, that group 
would be excluded from home equity should there be a home that 
they owned in that. But our concern with the proposal that either 
has a cutoff or that totally eliminates home equity, really centers 
on four things. . , , 
One is that we believe, or it is true that homeowners compared 
to renters are already protected from rising housing costs. That 
really is the issue behind the asset from a home. It is not the ex- 
pectation that anyone will have to liquidate their housing asset to 
pay for college; it is that their costs are fixed 
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Mr. Andrews. With the exception of property taxes and utilities, 
I think that's true. 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Yes, in fact, the protections that are cur- 
rently in need analysis mitigate some of that. The other thing— 
and you pointed this out — is that homeowners are generally 
wealthier than renters. The last data that we've seen in 1987, 
homeowners' average household income is over $31,000. The aver- 
age income for renters is about $17,000. 

Homeowners are more likely to be white than black, and so we 
believe that there would be some redistribution of aid from black 
families who are renters to white families who are homeowners in 
this. Ninety-two percent of all owner-occupied housing units are oc- 
cupied by white households. 

And, homeowners already receive favorable treatment under the 
income tax code that's not afforded to renters. In fact, if a family 
were in a financial position to take out a home equity loan, they 
would set tax deductions for that, while a renter taking out a com- 
mercial loan would not have that deduction. 

We believe that in the proposal that we've developed, that the 
benefit is that any family whose housing has increased in value 
beyond the amount that they could reasonably afford today, that 
amount would be excluded from the computation and, therefore, 
that equity would be protected. 

Mr. Andrews. Let me just make sure that I understand for the 
record the proposal that you have advanced on behalf of your orga- 
nization. Go back to my bus driver /cafeteria worker example — and 
let's round their income off to $30,000 to make it easier. 

As I understand it, the first $90,000 of home equity that that 
family had would be excluded from the calculations. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. No, the reverse. 

Mr. Andrews. Only the first $90,000 would be counted? 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Exactly. And if the home had escalated, as 
some in New Jersey have, to $200,000, then that amount over 
$90,000 would not be included. 

Mr. Andrews. It's interesting the point that you make that we 
have many families in New Jersey— I iust know this anecdotally, 
I'm sure that our student could tell us this as well, and did, in fact, 
tell us this earlier— that we have many families in New Jersey 
that find themselves owning a home with a market value of 
$225,000, but they have incomes of $30,000. 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. That's correct. 

Mr. Andrews. That is, in part, a property tax problem, but in 
part an aid problem as well. Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, could I just ask you to yield for just 
a second? 

Mr. Andrews. Sure. 

Mr. Sawyer. You used the term "equity," and you used the term 

"market value," are we confusing them or are we 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Yes. 
Mr. Andrews. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Sawyer. We are talking about market value, are we not? 
Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Home value cap. 
Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Andrews. That's right. Your point is its not the market 
value, it's the equity that the person has in the home. 
Ms. Thomas-Parrott. No. It*3 the home value. 
Mr. Andrews. Right. Ms. Hicks. 

Ms. Hicks. I was going to clarify that. In the example that you 
were using of the $30,000 income, the home value is capped at 
$90,000. If they still had a $50,000 mortgage, that would gen be 
subtracted from the $90,000, so that their equity would be $40,000, 
so you work down to the equity. , , 

What Mr. Farrell was mentioning, the $40,000 equity is then sub- 
ject to a further allowance, something called an asset protection al- 
lowance, which is applied against all assets, cash and nonliquid 
assets, and it roughly is around $40,000. It varies by the age of the 
parent, because the closer you are to retirement the more assets 

y 7t also^arTe^by the number of people in the family, whether it 
is a one or two-parent family. $40,000 is a good median figure to 

k OneVher^thing I would add, I think ^ j^^^^^rcq^roDf^ 
well articulated the reasons that NASFAA adopted the i CSS propos- 
al on capping home value. I mentioned earlier that it tends to ben- 
efit families who bought homes many years ago who could not 
afford to buy those homes now. It also tends to benefit older par- 
ents, because those people would be on incomes, very often, less 

than $20,000 

Mr. Andrews. Right. . „ . . 

Ms. Hicks, [continuing] and might have decided not to sell tneir 
home for retirement, but are living in the home simply covering 
property taxes and utilities, so it benefits that group. 
Mr. Andrews. Yes, ma'am? ,, 
Ms. Thomas-Parrott. If I might add one more thing? The con- 
cern with a number, $20,000, $30,000, $40,000, whatever, is that at 
$40,001, that family is fully taxed, versus our proposal which looks 
at home value across all income. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay. I'm going to yield to my colleagues. I U just 
make this point. It's a theme to which I'm sure we will be return- 
ine in September. I hope that the debate avoids the trap, as 1 be- 
lieve we have avoided today-avoids the trap of characterizing the 
choice that Congress has to make as being one between targeting 
resources toward those who are desperately in need, and taking 
them away from others, and leaving the status quo where it is. 

I hope the issue and the debate becomes one of how to meet the 
educational needs of all the families that we are talking about. I do 
not want to have to choose between the renter family that makes 
$23,000 a year and the homeowner family that makes $4b,UUU a 

y6 f think if we pay proper attention to default reform and free^up 
dollars that are presently being wasted, if we pay propei •attention 
to shifting other resources by maximizing the dollars we are al- 
ready spending in our lending programs more toward students and 
less toward other interests, I think that we can mitigate the issue 
and move on to different choices. I thank you and I will next turn 
to Mr. Sawyer. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I really do not have a 
question today so much as an observation. It seems to me that 
much of what we are talking about, much of the difficulty and the 
complexity that we face, is a result of requirements from the time 
when these programs were put in place with a presumption, large- 
ly, of the traditional college student. 

What we are seeing here is a change that is driven not only by 
the changing demographics of the campus but, in many ways, of 
the Nation itself. The population that not onlv wants higher educa- 
tion but needs higher education, has changed markedly in the last 
25 years. The demographics of the campus has changed, and of the 
American family. 

Along with that has come a change in what we mean by "need," 
defined in family terms. Where once this usually was a family in 
which the student was the offspring, in far greater numbers today 
we are seeing a family in which the student is the parent. Fm not 
sure that we ve come to grips yet with the different set of needs 
that are embodied in that circumstance. 

As we look at the way in which the policies that have been pro- 
posed here will change the distribution of access to assistance, it 
seems to me that we need to take into account that profound 
change and what the consequences will be of each of these policies 
in those terms. 

Enough of observation. Thank you. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your indulgence I 
would initially like to recognize two Rhode Islanders who are with 
us here in the audience, Woody Farber,.who is the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Rhode Island Higher Education Assistance Authority, 
and also Lynn Burns, who is the Director of Student Financial Aid 
at Roger Williams College in Bristol, Rhode Island. It's nice to see 
Rhode Islanders is coming down and checking on my activities. 

Mr. Sawyer. As well they might. 

Mr. Reed. As well they might. Thank you, Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Andrews. Let us know if you find anything interesting, 
okay? 

Mr. Reed. Pretty dull guy. Anyway, fd like to first address a ft* v 
comments to Mr. Farrell. I know the Chairman started off with bis 
update on correspondence, and Yd like to do that also. 

iVi like to thank you for your letter to me of July 12, 1991 as 
many people don't realize, in Rhode Island we have a serious prob- 
lem with frozen assets in closed financial institutions, and we have 
been working with the Department of Education to help us so that 
in the calculation of student aid for students going on to college 
this year, that we could recognize that those assets are not avail- 
able. 

I want to thank you for your efforts particularly in your regional 
office in dealing with this problem and alerting New England Re- 
gional College Aid administrators of the problem* and also in your 
contract with the National Association of Student Aid Administra- 
tors. I appreciate that, Mike. 

You also suggest in the letter that perhaps one solution is defer- 
ring out of State education plans or going to low cost institutions in 
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State. I don't think that's the best solution to the problem, and I 
would hope that together we could do more. I applaud you with 
what we've done to date, but I hope we could do more. 

This brings me to a specific question that goes back to your testi- 
mony in that you have^sked, 1 believe, that in the Higher Educa- 
tion reauthorization, the Secretary be given certain discretion i to 
exempt students or classes of students. Is that a correct reading ot 
vour testimony with respect to the aid calculation.' 

Mr. Farreix. We've asked that the Secretary be given authority 
to establish regulations that would recognize certain ^special ^catego- 
ries of students for treatment that would fall outside the formula 

W Mr Reed° P Now," would this be-the example in Rhode Island- 
would that be something that typically could be dealt with this 
way, this extraordinary situation? 

Mr. Farrell. Possibly. . . , 

Mr Reed. Possibly. It seems to me that, again, for those people 
who have not been tuned in to this particular problem, we have 
people who don't have access to funds, and yet under the Congres- 
sional formula, they must count those funds as part oi their assets. 
Therefore, there are some people, we've been told, who simply 
cannot receive aid because they have money-supposedly have 
money in these credit unions, but they real y don t have it. 

I would hope that if you are contemplating, not just for the 
Rhode Island situation but going for vard, discretion for the Secre- 
tary pursuant to rules and regulations that we would have notice 
and comment, that that might be a way to address these extraordi- 
nary circumstances and provide additional relief. 

It seems to be absolutely ludicrous to penalize people and stu- 
dents from going to college because they have been caught up in a 
financial crisis and they really cannot use these monies even 
though, legally, they have a claim to them. I would hope that in 
you^ contemplations of this particular aspect you would follow 
through on that, Mike. 

Mr. ^EmThe^ajOT issue that I want to talk about is home 
equity. It is an issue that has preoccupied the panel. I m glad to see 
tSat everyone seems to agree that *e have to do something about 
home equity in the calculation of financial need I have taken i a 
much more aggressive posture than, I think, all of the panehste, be- 
cause rhaveTbmittedlegislation, along with my colleague Patsy 
Mink of Hawaii, to exclude first home residences and farms totally 
from the calculation of financial need. 

Ido say one principal reason is because of the regional inequal- 
ities. WeLe seen in the Northeast particularly, an extraordinary 
growth in real estate values. The same home in some place in the 
Midwest perhaps, or eome other region of the country, in fact even 
Tmore luxurious home, would cost less, and in fact these ^ people 
might qualify for aid much more easily than a more modest home 
in my Rhode Island or New Jersey or elsewhere. 

That is a significant problem. The other problem is that " tends 
to reflect a broader problem that we see daily, and that w middle 
class families, with both parents working very hard, trying to send 
children to school, and they are getting absolutely no aid from the 
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Federal Government, while they are, in fact, contributing substan- 
tial amount of tax money to the Federal Government, State gov- 
ernment, and local government, and everything else. 

This is a real change from about 20 years ago when I was ready 
to go off to college when aid to middle class Americans — financial 
aid, Pell Grants, Stafford Loans, et cetera — was much more accessi- 
ble. In that context, I think it is appropriate if we can review the 
bidding on this whole notion of equity. As I understand the plans, 
Mr. Farrell, your plans would exclude $20,000 or less income, then 
the equity component would drop out. 

NEA is calling for a $40,000 income cap and then equity falls 
out, and the CSS plan would call for excluding above three times 
income. I have problems with all of these. I think I echo Mr. An- 
drews comments, Mr. Farrell, that, practically speaking, that's a 
nice gesture but, in fact, I think in a sense it is a gesture because 
people with $20,000 or less family income are usually not home- 
owners. If it is, it's not a home that I think— well, again, I won't go 
any further characterizing, but I just don't think it's a significant 
step forward* 

I find the NEA proposal at $40,000 again, that might be the 
median family income, but with two spouses working, which is 
typically the case, you are not going to reach what I would consider 
to be the vast majority of working American families who need this 
type of assistance so their children go to school. 

Your proposal could be more generous, but also, again, let's 
assume, if you've got two people working and you are fortunate 
enough to have a $20,000 a year job, they've got a $120,000 thresh- 
old to get over before they can exclude any bit of it. That I don't 
think is going to give immediate relief. 

What I'm hearing, what you might be hearing too, is that these 
are the particular situations that people are complaining that they 
can't qualify for loans because of equity. Having that long prelude, 
touche. 

Ms. Thomas-Pakiott. Two comments. One is that — and I know 
we are not supposed to think about fiscal constraints as we talk 
about authorizing the programs, but it keeps creeping in because, 
clearly, if we had enough money to i'und all of this, your proposal 
would be acceptable to everyone. 

But you mention that these families aren't qualified for loans, 
and I think that, in fact, there is a way to work a home equity ex- 
clusion by program so that we cculd exclude home equity from 
being counted for Stafford Loan participation and, in such a way, 
not have the fiscal concern that I think is present, perhaps not 
here, but outside of these doors. 

I think t^al, in fact, the GSL has probably a very workable solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Reed. Other comments? I think this is a 

Mr. Packer. I would say that in terms of— I would share some of 
the concerns about excluding all home equity for all families. 
There was an analysis that the CSS did that looked at reductions 
in average parental contribution if you eliminate home equity, and 
it just exponentially increases so that higher income families earn- 
ing $50,000, $60,000, $70,000 would have their parental contribution 
reduced by up to $2,500 almost, whereas, under our proposal, any 
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reductions would occur only in moderate income families and actu- 
ally concentrate benefits more on moderate income families than 
capping it at three times. , 

There is an example in our testimony based on CSS s data, that 
for a family earning between $25,000 and $30,000, or families i in 
that range, the average parental contribution reduction m that 
range under our proposal would be $652. 

Under the College Board proposal, it would be about $297. I 
think it's a point to look at all of the numbers under whatever pro- 
posal to see who benefits, how much they benefit, how does that 
effect other students? I think part of the goal should be, in this or 
any other aspect, to achieve some equity so that contributions do 
increase as parents' incomes go up, and that we do have some 
equity and that upper-income families not suddenly have huge po- 
tential increases in their financial aid eligibility. 

Mr. Reed. Let me follow up. Do you have studies available that 
sort of trace out 

Mr. Packer. I'm quoting from CSb s study. 

Mr. Reed. And that's within the record here today? 

Ms. Thomas-Parrott. The studies are not, but we can provide 

_ them. _ 
Mr. Reed. Would you do that, please? 
Ms. Thomas-Parrott. Certainly. 

Mr. Reed. I think the one analytical point would be evaluating 
the impact of these varied proposals on the population we are 
trying to help, which is basically middle working-class Americans, 
and see who would fare better under what proposal, eo those would 
be very helpful to us, and I would appreciate it if you would give 
them to the committee. . r T 

Yes, ma'am? I just have to make sure that I can remember it 1 
owe you any money. I don't think so. 

Ms. Hicks. I think you are headed in the right direction, and I 
congratulate you on introducing that legislation. Like the other 
two speakers, I think you are going a little further than we think 
you should go in terms of trying to maintain the kind of equity be- 
tween families applying for aid and also given the fiscal con- 

I was quickly trying to do another mathematical calculation 
bused on the family that you presented. You said two people, each 
earning $20,000, if I recall correctly, so total income would I be 
$40,000. Let's say that the home is worth $240,000, something that 
they bought years ago, it's now worth $240,000. Let's just say they 
own it outright, give you that example. : n „ n „ a 

Their home asset value would be capped at three times income, 
$120,000. If you kind of just trust my calculations of how that car- 
ries out through the rest of the need analysis, we mentioned that 
there is another $40,000 that would be offset as allowance against 
retirement, they would end up with an increased parent contribu- 
tion of roughly $4,000 at the highest taxation rate, which I do not 
believe they would be in, and yet they would own a home outright. 

They could even go and get a PLUS loan, which provides a maxi- 
mum of $4,000, to cover that. So that lust gives you i*n «" 
of how home value translates into cash for college. I think that this 
approach has a lot of value because it's not a blunt mstrument, it s 
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more sensitive to not skewing the differences between all types of 
families we are trying to serve. 
Mr. Reed. Yes, sir, Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. If I might add another dimension to this. The 
Advisory Committee doesn t have a specific proposal on the elimi- 
nation of home equity, but to the degree, and this is recognized in 
the committee's recommendations, to the degree that Congress is 
interested in doing something, whether it's up to an income level 
or total exclusion — Mr. Andrews, for example, one of the numbers 
that we've seen is that it would cost $200 million to totally elimi- 
nate home equity in the Pell Grant program. 

To the degree that you are interested in eliminating it below a 
cap, it provides the Congress a tremendous opportunity to achieve 
another goal, that is simplification. I think our chairman, Dr. 
Koplik, referred to some data that IRS ran for us before, and that 
suggests that once home equity is eliminated, there are virtually 
no other meaningful assets for the families who qualify for the 
simple needs test. 

Just picking a number, for example, if one were to eliminate 
home equity up to $40,000, one would have tremendous flexibility 
in adjusting that simplified need analysis, because, once eliminat- 
ed, once home equity is eliminated, IRS data suggests that there is 
really not much left. 

Mr. Reed. Let me follow up, Mr. Fitzgerald, on a thought I had 
when I was hearing the discussion about eliminating or simplifying 
greatly the low-income application forms. What we are talking 
about really is transaction costs; the difficulty of filling out the 
forms and things like that. Typically, in this society we ration 
things by cost. / 

I'm just wondering if anyone has thought through the problem in 
terms of what happens when there is an easier form. Again, we 
persistently are hearing horror stories about people being recruited 
from unemployment lines to go sign up for student loans and 
things like that. Presumably, at least the agency or school would 
have to be clever enough to fill out the forms. 

Is there any thought as to what might happen in terms of if we 
simplify it totally? I raise the question sincerely, with just a 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Reed, Fm sure there is some concern about 
that, and certainly integrity is a central issue in all of these discus- 
sions. I think, in reality, those who would circumvent the rules, the 
best intent of the programs, would do it under a simple or complex 
system. In the committee's view, simplification merely gets the 
system out of the way of those students who don't benefit meaning- 
fully from the procedures, the data collection, the subroutines. 

I think there is some concern expressed by members of this sub- 
committee about special treatment of AFDC recipients, for exam- 
ple. There are many ways to simplify this process. For example, 
Senator Simon reflected in a hearing over on the Senate side in 
April, which was held on simplification, that when key simplifica- 
tion steps were made early in the 1980's, particularly in the loan 
programs, that many of the students who came into the programs 
would have been eligible under the old criteria. 

There really are no data out there to back many of the assertions 
up about what might happen in this regard. It's a concern. I'm not 
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sure having a complex versus a simple process will really affect the 
integrity-related concerns. I think it can benefit very substantially 
those who should be in the programs legitimately. 

Mr. Reed. Let me ask a final question for the panel. A major con- 
cern I think we all have collectively both the suteoinmittee and 
you ladies and gentlemen, is ensuring, access to higher education 
for the full spectrum of Americans, which includes middle working- 
clasc Americans. We focused today on one aspect, and that s the 

home equity issue. - , , 

I would just like to get your opinion or impression of what are 
ti e impediments other than home equity? Is that the only one, or 
is that thTmost important one, to meaningful financial asswtence 
to working middle-class Americans for higher education.' Any 
thoughts you have I'd appreciate. 

W^'fiiCKs e To be honest, a major impediment is lack of funding. 
Mr. Packer. In the Pell Grant program, the higher the maxi- 
mum award, the higher up the income .scale the eligibility goes 
sin-e the awards are based on the maximum ramus your needs. 
Tu« higher the maximum, the more people with smaller need but 
still have a need become eligible. The same with c^us-based or 
anything else. The more money, the more people become eligible. 

Ms. Tbomas-Parrott. I think another issue is depending on how 
one defines middle income. It's an information issue. I think that 
there are people who believe that they are not eligible and there- 
fore they don't apply or who, because of the system as it is current- 
ly^ up, get a deSial of Pell eligibility and assume that that trans- 
lates into all other Federal programs. . . a 
Moving toward one methodology will help middle income people 
who currently get a Pell rejection to understand that that does not 
mean all Federal aid. , 
Mr. Reed. Let me ask one of the experts on the panel. 
Taiel you are— I would assume you wouldn't classify yourselt as 
independently wealthy and a world traveler and bon vivant, , nei- 
ther would your family. Did you sense that you were being ex- 
cluded from meaningful Federal assistance? 

Ms. Shah. As far as I believe, the original intention when 1 tirst 
looked into getting Federal financial aid was that 1 was going to 
eet a grant. I was fortunate enough to have some members ot my 
family who had gotten a higher education so that the early inter- 
vention that was necessary was already done. In most cases that 
isn't done and that's not true. . w^™.^ 

We categorize an income of $20,000 as working class. As Repre- 
sentative Andrews noted, these families aren't talking about ^er 
education, they are talking about day-today survival. We need to 
get to them as early intervention and do a really successful pubhci- 
^campaign so that they know that they can go to college, and so 
that they Sn start taking those classes, those algebra classes that 
they need, and make sure that they make those choices from the 

^!^&WS^^ things 

have lost noS in the working-class, of going to higher education, 
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and really not having the money at all, and the issue of home 
equity as well. I think it's all these issues all rolled up in one. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Reed. 

I want to extend on behalf of everyone on the committee our ap- 
preciation for the excellent quality and interesting testimony. The 
committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow at 9:30 for the final 
in our series of hearings. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m. the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 
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HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965: NEED 
ANALYSIS 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to *?^S f a2 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford [Chair- 

m MlK di S?esent: Hy^-^^^i^^' 
Unsoeld Washington, Serrano, Mink, Andrews, Jefferson, Keed, 
rSS, 'OolelianTMolinari, Goodling, Petri, Roukema, Gunderson, 
and Barrett. , 

S^ttS, staff director; Maureer jtaj 
legislative associate/clerk; Diane Stark, egislative waste. Col 
leTn McGinnis, legislative "*^^J^™^$^ 
tmtivp assistant: Jennifer Cable, staff assistant; Kose uiXNapoii, 
proSioTal S member; Jo-Marie St. Martin, education counsel; 
and Beth Buehlmann, education coordinator. u Mr \ne 

Chairman Ford. I am pleased to convene this, the final hearing 
on the reauthoiS»tion of the Higher Education Act of 1965. When 
we started out earlier this year, Mr,Coleman and L asked ^er 50 
nrtranizations to rive us their advice on what they wouia line 
ffirlducation Illation to look like for the balance of this cen- 
turv literally Morfthan 100 organizations gave us detailed reac- 
tion to Sat : invitetion before the beginning of these hearings in 

Al Smce that time, other organizations have come forward with adj 
ditional ideas. We wUl conclude today 44 days of hearings and, l 
thmk abouf 400 witnesses. We've heard from deeply frustrated 
mSd1e.£ne 'parents who see their cnildren's cfj ^ 
fled. We've heard from students who se 1 their blood to pay ^hew 
school bills, and who drive themselves mto the > hospital ™thex 
haustion and pneumonia as they struggle to hold a job while keep- 

i Te P heIrd 8 fronf other students who defer medical and dental 
treatmenf and Uve on peanut butter and pasta so they can stay in 
So? We heard V from Vyoung woman who survived in school only 
btause hex llyea^ grandfather went back to work. We heard 
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from a young black man who believed for many years that black 
men could only go to college if they played basketball or football 

It is clear that America needs more people trained and educated 
beyond high school It is equally clear that the thirst for a better 
life through education is unslaked in America's working and 
middle income families. 

Finally, it has become obvious that the Higher Education Act re- 
quires a major overhaul to meet the needs of this Nat ! on for edu- 
cated citizens and to fulfill the aspirations of Americans eager to 
improve themselves and their country. 

Our quest for information and ideas has been an unprecedented 
one in the dimensions of the history of the Higher Education Act, 
hrth in volume and geographical scope. 

1 1 has been a massive undertaking by the subcommittee. I think 
e,ery member of the subcommittee who has plodded through and 
stuck it out for these hearings here in Washington and across the 
country, has earned the gratitude of every student present and 
future in this country. Because from that, there is emerging a pic- 
ture that should give us something to work on to develop this legis- 
lation. 

Last week we had five hearings. We've had 19 hearings in 18 
States, and 24 hearings here in this room. We have conducted two 
joint hearings with the Senate. We've heard from a total of 447 wit- 
nesses: 56 of them were students; 40 of them, financial aid adminis- 
trators, 138 of them were presidents or chief executive officers or 
top administrators of institutions: 47 from public 4-year institu- 
tions, 46 from private institutions, 18 from community colleges, and 
27 from for-profit trade schools, 

Contrary to the last reauthorization of this act, the administra- 
tion has appeared before the subcommittee 13 times. In fact, the 
two witnesses who appeared before this subcommittee and did 
yeoman work in preparing for and responding to the subcommittee 
are Mike Farrell, the Acting Assistant Secretary for the Office of 
Postsecondary Education, and John Childers, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Higher Education Programs. Each appeared four 
times before the subcomriittee. 

Thirteen members of Congress have presented testimony before 
this subcommittee, and we have, I think, three more today, starting 
with our own colleague Marge Roukema. We've conducted field 
hearings all over the country from Rhode Island to Hawaii, and 
from Montana to New Orleans. The subcommittee has convened in 
downtown Manhattan and, thanks to the gentlemen from Nebras- 
ka, among the cornfields of Nebraska. 

After we conclude today's hearing, we will work to thoroughly 
revise the Higher Education Act to address the loan grant imbal- 
ance, restore access to Federal student aid to working and middle- 
income families, ensure the integrity of the student aid programs, 
simplify the application process and delivery system, serve more ef- 
fectively nontraditional students, and strengthen early interven- 
tion and outreach programs. 

Today, we have several witnesses. We will start with our own 
colleague Marge Roukema, but before we proceed, Marge, are there 
any other opening statements? 

Mrs. Roukema. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Ford. Would you like to make an opening statement? 
Mrs. Roukema. I would like to make an opening statement. May 

I? 

Chairman Ford. I want to let the members do that too before we 
start your testimony. 
Mrs. Roukema. I m sorry. 
Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman? 
Chairman Ford. Mr. Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman. Perhaps I should say a few words on this semi-his- 
toric occasion of the conclusion of this year's our hearings on 
higher education and reauthorization. I want to commend the 
Chairman for his fairness and understanding in holding all of these 
hearings and meeting all of the requests of the Republican mem- 
bers on this committee to have either witnesses or bills heara, or a 
field hearing. . . , A _ , .,, 

That has enabled us to, I think, lay a basis for what I hope will 
be a bipartisan bill, as we struggle to meet some of those chal- 
lenges which you mentioned in your remarks. I also remember 
some of the very positive things that we've heard from people 
about our higher education system; how it's looked upon through- 
out the world as probably the finest system of higher education. 

So, while we certainly have problems, we certainly don t want to 
forget the very good things about our system. We need to keep 
them and to build upon this solid foundation. You and I have had 
meetings and we expect to have some drafts prepared. 

I'm very optimistic that we are going to be able to put together a 
bill with which, like we did 5 years ago, we can go hand-in-hand to 
the floor and get it passed by a wide majority. Much of that suc- 
cess, if it comes about, will be the result of your leadership. I want 
to say that it has been a pleasure working with you through this 

P Tcertainly anticipate a continueation of that type of relationship 
as we go into the most interesting and most difficult part, in some 
cases. And that is putting our feelings and concerns on paper; ex- 
pressed in a legislative form. I want to say on behalf of all ot the 
Republicans, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the series of hearings 
and the manner with which you have treated the minority. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you, and before my Democrats get too ex- 
cited, we had just as many hearings in Democratic districts as Re- 
publican. I would like at this point to thank the gentleman lor his 
kind remarks. It's been a real pleasure working with you this year, 
Tom, and I hope it continues until we have a finished product. 1 
don't remember one incident where we had to spend more than a 
few minutes to resolve problems as they prose. 

Members of the subcommittee coming from a State where only 
one member on both sides of the aisle was from a State were one 
problem. Members coming from States where there were three or 
more members from the same State on both sides of the aisle was 
another problem. . 

I don't remember that we've ever had a disagreement between 
the majority staff and the minority staff on where and when the 
hearing was going to be held and who the panel was going to be. 
They've worked well together, and all of the members of this sub- 
committee should be grateful for the work that the staff on the ma- 
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jority and minority sides have put in to make sure that the hear- 
ings were something that I think reflect great credit to this sub- 
committee and prepare us to do a good iob. 

If we make mistakes from here on, it s our own judgment, not for 
want of trying. The staff on both sides have worked closely togeth- 
er to make sure that this happened. 

Now I'll recognize the gentleman from St. Louis, Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Today the subcommittee 
finishes its hearings on reauthorizing the Higher Education Act. 
This subcommittee has heard from every segment of society on the 
need for the Federal Government to continue and expand aid for 
people who want to pursue an education beyond high school. 

We must not be meek in saying that the Federal Government 
must do more, not less and not the same, in order to further edu- 
cate our people. Education historically has been the linchpin which 
has mobilized and unified our Nation. It is important that we pro- 
vide the necessary resources in order for higher education to be a 
catalyst for our national growth and prosperity. 

As one reads the extensive testimony whrh was presented 
during the course of these hearings, one is struct by the dedication 
and high resolve of the people who are involved on a daily basis in 
our institutions of higher education and who are committed to the 
optimum utilization of our human potential. 

It is in our national interest that the Higher Education Act be 
reauthorized and supported by all of us very enthusiastically. As I 
close, let me commend you, Mr. Ford, and my colleague from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Coleman, and your staffs, for an extraordinary job well 
done. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. B/rrett. Just a brief statement. With the conclusion of 
these hearings, I want to echo Mr. Coleman's comments and to 
thank both of you, Mr. Chairman and the ranking member, for 
your guidance for a person who was new to this committee, and to 
you Mr. Chairman for your cooperation and your friendship. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to commend 
you for this series of hearings which has gone into great detail and 
will form a basis for exhaustive and progressive reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. Your leadership has been critical. 

I also commend Mr. Coleman for his leadership, and particularly 
want to thank the staff for all they've done. Today, I'm looking for- 
ward to the testimony of my colleague, Mr3. Roukema, who is, as I, 
interested in home equity; my colleague Jim Ramstad, a classmate 
and fellow member of the Judiciary Committee, and his legislation; 
and Mrs. Boxer, I am a co-sponsor of her legislation. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, you have a critical set of panelists 
here to deal with very important issues. I thank you and appreci- 
ate your help. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodling. Only to congratulate the Chairman of this sub- 
committee and the ranking member. I think you shocked the 
higher education community with your first speech when you told 
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them you were going to turn this upside down and look at every- 
thing. It wouldn't be the same as usual if it wasn't working correct- 
ly. 

I think you shocked them, and I notice that you meant what you 
said, and 40 some hearings later, I think they will be pleased with 
the efforts of the Chairman and the ranking member, with the as; 
sistance of the rest of the committee. We thank you for your ef- 
forts. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Hayes? , , . . 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm going to be very brief. 
Just let me join with my colleagues who have expressed words of 
commendation for the land of job you've done as Chairman of this 
subcommittee and the full committee. I really didn t realize until I 
heard the statistics, that we had been so busy: 44 hearings this 
year and 400-plus witnesses. . , . , 

This sort of lays to rest, I hope, what is depicted as painted some- 
times that we in the Congress don't do a thing but fool around and 

Elay around. One of the things that seems clear is that our efforts 
ave been to make education one of the top priorities in terms of 
access for all facets of our society. 

i just want to say that my colleague who is going to testify before 
us this morning, Congresswoman Roukema, she has been an asset 
and a real help to this committee, and certainly has a great dedica- 
tion and a deep-seated feeling for the need for educating our young. 

I want to say to the rest of my colleagues on this subcommittee: 
Let's keep on keeping on. Maybe what we do will become a reality 
at some point as we prepare to try to reauthorize the 1965 Higher 
Education Act. It's going to be tough. 

We haven't yet accepted this in the Congress as one of our top 
priorities, education. I do hope that this is a step in that direction. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Ford. Mr. Andrews? , A . , 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you Mr. 
Hayes. I am looking forward to hearing testimony from our col- 
leagues this morning. Before we begin, I want to thank the Chair- 
man and the staff on both sides of the aisle, and the members on 
both sides of the aisle, for what I think has been an extraordinary 
series of hearings in this reauthorization process. 

As a new member, someone new not only to the issue, but to the 
institution, I found these sessions both here and in the field to be 
extraordinarily enlightening. They have been an education in and 
of themselves. We have been able to witness first-hand the diversi- 
ty of opinion that exists about higher education in the country. 

We've been able to witness first-hand the diversity of impacts 
that the decisions that we will make in this reauthorization have 
on people around the country. I suppose what I found most remark- 
able in the context of all that diversity has been the common 
thread that has run through the testimony that I ve heard from 
each witness in each hearing and, frankly, from each of our col- 

That is that there is a shared value, there is a common commit- 
ment that we still believe that the opportunity for a higher educa- 
tion is not only an economic advantage, we thin' it is a moral im- 
perative. We think that what defines us as a democracy and as a 
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society is our willingness to open the doors of advancement and op- 
portunity for every person of every background, every neighbor- 
hood, every religion, every economic class. 

Sometimes in the midst of our deliberations over the very techni- 
cal and intricate issues that arise in the reauthorization process, 
we overlook that. I find that shared commitment to be inspiring, 
and I look very much forward to working with each member of the 
committee in the months ahead in shap.ng a bill that will renew 
and further fulfill that promise that we make to people in the 
country; that you can go as high as yjur ability and your desire 
will take you in the American system of higher education. 

As a proud graduate and product of that system, it is a special 
personal pleasure to be a part cf this reauthorization. Chairman, 
thank you very much. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me com- 
mend you for calling this, the final hearing dealing with the very 
important question on financial aid need analysis. I'm looking for- 
ward to the testimony from our colleagues to examine the Pell 
Grant formula which produces an expected family contribution 
called, as we k^ow, the Pell Grant Index, and the Congressional 
Methodology, which produces the family contributions used for 
awarding Title IV campus-based programs and Part B loans. 

There is a need for simplification of need analysis in the delivery 
process. I would like to welcome the witnesses, especially Dr. An- 
thony Lolli, Vice President of Enrollment Management and Stu- 
dent Services at William Paterson College in Wayne, New Jersey. I 
would also like to recognize Congresswoman Roukema for her out- 
standing leadership, not only here in Education and Labor, but also 
in the Banking Committee. 

We were very fortunate to have a hearing in New Brunswick at 
Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, where Congresswom- 
an Roukema was very helpful in bringing her insight of a number 
of years on this committee, and on the other far extreme, we did 
have the wisdom of a new fellow Congressman Rob Andrews, but it 
made a good balance. 

I would just like to conclude by commending you, Mr. Chairman, 
for these 44 meetings. I have learned a great deal from the wit- 
nesses, but I think that I have leaned a tremendous amount from 
you as a chairman. Forty-four is an interesting number. Usually 
the football players that are hard running backs use the numbers 
from 41 up to 44. You have certainly shown the drive and the 
knowledge and the leadership to bring this to its final conclusion. 
Thank you very much. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Roemer? 

Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hc.ve a formal state- 
ment that I would like to ask unanimous consent to be entered into 
the record. I would just like to make a couple of brief comments. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, as I have talked about before in this 
committee, I ran my campaign on the premise that education was 
the most important issue that we face as a people. It is important 
for our productivity, it's important for a well-informed democracy, 
and it is important for our children's future. 
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In the 102d Congress this committee has had an opportunity to 
hear from o^r 440 g witnesses from 18 different Stetes over 4 i days, 
and, in the process, we have heard a lot of good ideas about the 
integrity of the programs, simplification of the programs, and 
£Kc£s for midXclass families throughout the county 

This has been an excellent opportunity to talk about the issues 
that mean something to people in the heartland-in Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman" I salute you and Mr. Coleman for vour hard work over 
the pSt^ motths in helping to educate, as Mr Andrews said the 
new members of this committee, and I commend you for bringing 
SSsh ^ew creative approaches to this extremely important Reau- 
ttorfcX Act ^en we took our committee to the field hearing 
ttX£a. Father Hesburgh, who is the^ former presi- 
dent of Notre D«ne said, "As education goes, sc [g oes Arnica. I 
think that this is an accurate appraisal of what we face as a 

N «neS aTta^^^ toUv say that she 

do as well, if not better, than she did. As many of my colleagues 
hav^sTid this morning, that is what we are trying to do m crafting 
this new reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

I wuT conclude, Mr. Chairman, by thanking once again, all the 
mLTKhe committee and especially the excellent 
staff that has provided so much help for us in our field hearings 
and in the hearings that we've held throughout tNe course of the 
last 7 monthl Ttoo, look forward to the expert advice from our 
colleagues today as well. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Tim Roemer follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Tim Roemer, a Representative in Congress from the State 

or' Indiana 

speak for many of my colleagues who also appreciated the wi ""/nw and we «^ 
iSTeffirtTrf the suDCommittee and your fine, professional staff in traveling to 18 

HttTnf thP act With numerous recommendations from o ir 447 witnesses, ^.Jr^,, 
S2d£ MwlX from experts in the higher educat on ^Jgfr^'gJ 
form the basis forttrengthening and improving current J^^Lry edSon o? 

S&^BS-SSB^S a&ssss 

the Nation's higher education policy for the s. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Jefferson? , 
Mr. Jeffbrson. Thank you Mr. Chairman. Like the rest of the 
members who have spoken before : le, I would like to commend you 
for^ou^support of the interest that has been shown by all of 
and particularly by me in these hearings, and in trying to be a pro- 

*m3 STs^ho have come here as new members had hoped for 
the chance, Mr. Chairman, to find a way to be productive as early 
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as we could. You have given to each of us a chance to participate, 
to actually contribute to the process, and I sincerely appreciate 
that. 

The hearings were held in New Orleans on Title III and IV of 
the act, and dealt with issues that are close to my heart and that 
are the core of my concern. Though my interest is not singular, Mr. 
Chairman, under this act, it is certainly centered around the issues 
of access and opportunity and success for those who have not had a 
great deal of opportunity to pursue higher education. 

You've shown a great interest in those issues, and I really appre- 
ciate that. You've shown interest in low-income students moving 
from high school to college, to middle-income folks having a better 
chance with rising costs of a college education, and of those who 
simply want a chance to go to a 2-year school after high school. 

The whole range of interest and opportunity and concern about 
access you've shown a great deal of interest in, and this committee 
has, and I'm very deeply appreciative to you for that. We have 
been concerned about need analysis throughout this process. I'm 
interested to see what the witnesses have to say today about it and 
to add to what we've heard so far. 

Also, we've been concerned a great deal about default rates. I 
think one thing that we've come up with, Mr. Chairman, is that 
these institutions that have had high default rates have been the 
ones that have taken the most risks with students who have had 
the most difficulty in getting into school. We've got to find a way to 
address the default rate question without penalizing the future 
generations of these students who desire to attend these very same 
institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that you've been a great help to me, 
personally, and to this committee, and you've certainly moved 
higher education forward by the way you conducted these hearings 
and by your attitude of inclusion. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Mink? 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly want to echo 
and join in the comments of my colleagues in expressing their ap- 
preciation for your leadership and what is undoubtedly the most 
important bill that will be traveling through the legislative branch 
and hopefully will be signed into law sometime this year. 

We agonize over the responsibilities of Congress to have an input 
in the fashioning of our Nation in the years and decades to come, 
and there really is no more important piece of legislation that will 
set this Nation on the proper course with the proper priorities and 
emphasis, than what we do in supporting our institutions of higher 
education and, more particularly, how we offer assistance to the 
students who are moving into these institutions, attempting to 
learn new careers and develop their talents and skills. 

If we are to be competitive in the world market not only of tech- 
nology and ideas, but in commerce, it is the emphasis that we put 
in our higher education institutions that's going to make the differ- 
ence. 

I want to commend you** leadership, Mr. Chair, in providing the 
community of interested persons throughout the country an avenue 
for expressing their needs, desires, and concerns about the Federal 
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legislation by opening up channels of communication with them 
ffofferkig all the variety of hearings and forums that you have 

C °I Imperially grateful for the opportunities that were Provided 
the State Of Hawiii and those concerned there with a chance to 
PartSpate in these hea ngs. The nature of the campuses have 
changed The nature of ti e needs of this country have changed. We 
are Ta golden opportunity to address those changes in this piece 

0 ^ 1 1&k a fo?ward ) again, to your continued leadership in helping us 
to put together legation that will not only be a mamm o h step 
forward in meeting the needs of the future, but will be the leading 
Kment which will help this Nation meet its challenges for the 

fU My e expression of thanks and appreciation to you, Injure, are 
the W-felt feelings of the community you have served so bril- 
liantly.^o the minority members and to the staff also, I want to 
join my colleagues in expressing my appreciation for their contn- 

I would observe for 
you are almost in the same seat you were in, in 1965 when we 
passed the original Higher Education Act. 

Mrs Mink. Mr. Chair, I was down towards the end of that row 
there. It took me many years to get up to this Point. 

Chairman Ford. We are very, very happy to have you back. 
Thank vou^ ^ 

Mr! GundSn. Well, Mr. Chairman, I doi/t know if this is a 
testimonial to you or what is exactly going or i here_-I missed ^he 
agenda— but in the tenor of the comments made from my triends 
oi the other 8 ide of the aisle, let me join with them ^ ^ng that I 
think you and Tom Coleman are great guys. I will think you are 
even greater guys if you include all my ideas in your bill 

Chairman Ford. So far you're up to one and a half amencimentt. 

Mr. Gunderson. I guess I've got to keep talking 
got a number of members waiting to testify. I ^J?™fj£Zve\- 
I think will be the most fun part, which is now, beginning to devel 
op the bill after the hearings. Thank you for your cooperation. 

late you Lr your outstanding leadership. I also want to thank Mr. 
Coleman, and in particular Mr. Goodling, who has worked very 
closely with me on a bill concerning program integrity which I 
hope will be part of the reauthorization I particularly look forward 
to workinc with vou to expand aid to all students. 
*El traveTaround my district, what I am hearing from people is 
feaT esDeciallv from the middle class. They feel they are caught in 
a vice Key ar?not going to be able to provide »tha ^^assistence 
that opportunity to their children that they had. That s what urn 
coSntrVis all about, providing opportunity, providing the education 
to stu/ents so that they can fulfill their dreams. 

I particularly am hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that seve ra of my re- 
authorization recommendations will be included 1 in the Ml the ^Na 
tional Liberty Scholarship and Partnership Act, the Integrity in 
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Higher Education 4 ct, on which I worked so closely with Mr. Good- 
ling- the Women and Minorities in Math and Science Act; and the 
Higher Education Disclosure Act. 

All these bills will expand opportunity. The Liberty bill particu- 
larly emphasizes early intervention. We've heard over and over 
again at our hearings that this is a new world. These are new stu- 
dents, and we have to reach out early to make sure that those stu- 
dents are trained, that they get all the assistance they need so that 
they can reach out and take advantage of the opportunity for a 
quality education. 

I am very delighted, again, to have had the opportunity to bene- 
fit from your wisdom, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to the pas- 
sage of this bill bo that not only are we helping each of our stu- 
dents, but that collectively we can move forward as a Nation into 
the 21st century with strength, and take advantage of the economic 
opportunities for all of our citizens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Ms. Molinari? 

Ms. Molinari. No statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Serrano? 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will also echo the 
words of my colleagues on both sides who have both commended 
you for the work you've done, commended Mr. Coleman, and com- 
mended the minority and majority for the good spirit in which we 
have dealt with some of the issues that have come before us. 

You know, when you represent one of the two poorest districts in 
the Nation, and with Mr. Hayes on the committee, I've been very 
careful to call my district one of the two poorest districts in the 
Nation, and not the poorest because Mr. Hayes represents the 
other. It's a title we really do not wish to have anymore. 

You take some chances in some statements you make. I've said 
that even though my district could use everything from housing to 
employment, education is still the best and surest way out of the 
poverty and misery that our people find themselves in. Many of the 

{>roblems that effect our community could, in fact, be solved or at 
east dealt with, if people could read and write and defend them- 
selves. 

That landlord that is indifferent to a tenant would have a more 
difficult time to be indifferent if that tenant could read a lease and 
could go to legal services and speak to a lawyer in English, in 
proper English, and get their point across. 

The agency that ignores the needs of a community would have a 
more difficult time if the members of u*at community could mani- 
fest their thoughts in proper language and have the ability to bring 
up their problems. I've always tf/sn the position that education is 
the key. 

Higher education then becomes even a stronger message. I repre- 
sent a community where, unfortunately for the community, being 
the only Puerto Rican in Congt 388, 1 am seen as some sort of a ce- 
lebrity. I don't say that with any great joy. When I walk down the 
streets, people come up to me and tell me how proud they are of 
me, but what they are really saying is how proud they are that one 
of us was able to get to Congress, that one of us was able to get 
through high school, that one of us was able to get some sort of an 
education. 
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I think education and the work we are doing here is the most 
secure way for me to be joined here by many more celebrities from 
my district; doctors, lawyers, and professional people from the 
ranks of those that I speak to. It is nice to be singled out, but after 
a while it becomes painful. I look forward to the day when I am 
not the person "who has had the most success in my community. 1 
look forward to the day when I am surrounded at a legislative 
function by 20 doctors from the South Bronx and 30 lawyers from 
the South Bronx, and 15 other legislators. 

Education is the way to go, and I'm so proud of the fact that this 
committee has taken on the issues, taken them on with vigor and 
with vision, and especially, Mr. Chairman, I am very happy about 
the support and help that the staff and you and other people have 
given tomy desire to have paraprofessionals get a chance at be- 

°Tbrl?abou?'only one thing. I am probably the only former 
school paraprofessional to get to Congress. It was easier to get to 
Congress than it was to become a teacher as a paraprofessional 
I'm looking forward to the day when perhaps that legislation can 
help a lot of people in my community become teachers. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, also, for your assistance on getting 
on this committee. I came to you prior to my election while I was 
still a candidate. You obviously read the polls and knew that 
chances were I was going to get here, and you got to work on it 

ng I h w^ W so glad to join my colleague from New York Susan Molin- 
ari She and I were elected on the same day, about the same time, 
she about 9:03, and I about 9:04. We had a longer count in the 
South Bronx. We are just so proud that we are now together serv- 
ing on the same committee and trying to help people who need 
education as a way out of the misery they find themselves in. 

Thank you. w _ 

Chairman Ford. Thank you, Mr. Serrano. 

Mrs. Roukema, I'm sorry that we kept vou waiting sol tag, but 
this won't be your first and last time at bat. You can be assured 
that even though we want to hear from you today, we will continue 
listening to you through all of this process, as we have many times 
in the past. You may proceed. . . , 

She has a formal statement which should be inserted in the 
record without objection immediately following her comments, bhe 
was to be followed by Congressman Solomon of New York, who 
sent word that he is engaged in the Rules ^mittee and so with- 
out objection, Mr. Solomon's statement will be placed in the record 
immediately after Mrs. Roukema finishes her oral presentation. 
Proceed. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MARGE ROUKEMA, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. Roukema. Mr. Chairman, I certainly am gateful that you 
have permitted me to be the lead-off witness on the final hearing 
heie. It has been a very productive process and one that I am conti- 
dent will be successful. We'll have a good bill out of this hearing 
process and the discussion process and the mark up process. 
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I want to also comment not only you for your leadership, but cer- 
tainly the ranking member on the subcommittee and the ranking 
member on the full committee, whose dedication is unquestioned 
with respect to the goals of higher education. They are mutual 
goals. Your approach here has sparked a very healthy and energet- 



are clear and pure, and healthy debate is good and productive in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, as you all know, I am a member of this panel, but 
I decided today to accept your open invitation to testify because I 
thought I might be more influential on this side of the table than I 
sometimes am on that side of the bench, so to speak. I'm going to 
try to influence you with my longstanding interest and ideas on 
education. 

As you all know, from my first days in Congress, I have worked 
with many of you in identifying higher education as one of my top 
legislative priorities, and I am proud to say that I worked with you, 
Mr. Chairman and Mr. Coleman, in devising the first— and others 
on the committee— devising the first need analysis test, dating 
back to 1981 and 1982. 

I also have noted over the years, as the Chairman has singled 
out the fact that, particularly middle-income and lower-income 
working families, their participation in the student loan program 
has eroded over the years, through the need analysis. Our aim here 
should be to restore access to those working families and middle- 
income families. 

I heard those intentions echoed by a number of you here today in 
your opening statements. I have introduced legislation designed to 
insure that our scarce Federal student aid dollars will go to those 
students who have the greatest need, and who need the help with 
school expenses while still saving millions for the taxpayers. The 

Erovision of my bill will modify the formula used to compute eligib- 
ility for student assistance. 

One mcgor change that the bill calls for is the exemption of the 
net value of a family's principal residence from the student aid eli- 
gibility formula. Since the Congressional Methodology was adopted 
in 1986, I have gotten continuing reports from my constituents 
which proved to be absolutely accurate and reflective of what was 
happening throughout the State of New Jersey. 

That is that New Jersey students applying for Federal financial 
assistance, are eligible for anywhere from $1,000 to $3,000 less in 
financial aid than the national average. The primary factor for this 
decrease, upon investigation and according to the New Jersey De- 
partment of Higher Education, was the inclusion of home equity in 
the calculation of expected family contribution from assets. 

If you remember, Mr. Chairman, this was introduced in 1986 and 
thereafter. I doubt that any of us understood the full impact that 
this would have, but the 4 or 5 years of experience has now indicat- 
ed that across the country there have been deleterious effects in 
terms of removing many worthy low to moderate income families 
from full funding and eligibility in the program. 

I have statistics here which demonstrate what has happened in 
New Jersey. We are in the process of compiling other statistics at 
key locations throughout the country. Suffice it to say, Mr. Chair- 
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man an examination of the facts will demonstrate that this has 
hTd a b^oadbased impact across the country and a regional impact. 

I am nSE-by the way, I will submit that further docuMt* 
tion for the record, and we will have further^ fscussion about! J. I 
am mindful of the criticism of this approach, that is the removal of 
fiSd asset Some of it was voiced yesterday in testimony, before 
Ste wmmS. However, I am here to tell you that approxunate y 
one-half of lower income studente i .already . receivmg 
would be eligible to borrow an additional $1,000 if the home were 
removed from the formula. . M 

Allow me to give just one example from an actual case in New 
Je^ey Many homeowners in New Jersey have incomes below 
*l«<5ta Yet over the past decade, the value of their homes has 

kySeK llSomthcSe 
income of under $12,000 Is expected to contribute > J 11,356 from those 

assets. About 27 percent of the families, and I think that s a large 

percentage, 27 percent of the famUies with l incomes £^2,000 

own a home now worth, in New Jersey, an av erage of W 

This calculation, of course, ignores the fact that these famUies 
cannS afford, nor would they qualify, for the *™*X*J^ 
that would allow their son or daughter to attend college, ^erefore, 
the expected contribution from assets could jiever actually be con- 
tributed. These are not high mcome people, Mr. Chairman. 

It is not primarily the wealthy or the upper middle class that 
would benefit from my proposal. The reasons for change I believe, 
are compelling. In many metropolitan areas of the country, the 
Kngffitete market of the 1980's has created a new catego- 
Tof the middle class; families that are increasingly house rich but 

^iTte not only a problem of urban and suburban , America. 
Indeed, middle class families with their own small b^messe* . or 
family farms, face the same dilemmsu The facU .will f^nstrate 
that many famUy farm owners are dirt poor in terms of their abili- 
tv to finance a college education. _ , ... 

y FamS are told that they have, under the present formula, that 
they have too much equity in their homes, businesses, or farms, for 
their children to qualify For Federal student financial aid and vet 
these families cannot afford to carry a home equity loan. We 
shotdd ?St hold eligibility for loans hostage to rising real estate 



Va i U miizht sav in summary, we must eliminate the regional bias 
that XpSffonnula Lids. It should be noted-^nd [those , of 
you on the panel who were here yesterday will remembei^-that 
the NEA, in their testimony yesterday, supported my position. 
SSier organizations have a slight modification on the Proposal 

Let me further note that many of my colleagues Bee^ene^for 
a workable reform in this area, indeed Mr. WUhams has proposed 
eliminating from the assessment the net value of the aome, the 
family's home or farm in which the family resides. 
Thave other portions of my bill that 1 would like to bring f for- 
ward to you. Other provisions will ensure that those students 
daiming to be independent of parental support «f /ru ly mdepen^ 
entbefore being elffible for greater aid awards. I don t want to go 
mtoT explanltion of this, but I think it is generally conceded 
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that there <* a reed to close a loophole to avoid possible fraud and 
misuse of e jarce financial resources. 

My bill further amends the Higher Education Act by eliminating 
inconsistencies that result in double counting of student earnings 
fi*j both resources and assets, an issue correctly raised by the rank- 
ing member, Mr. Coleman, at yesterday's hearing. Under current 
need analysis, a student's prior earnings are added to any portion 
of that income placed in a savings account, and the total is used in 
the formula to determine available assets. 

This serves as a disincentive for students to save. While a stu- 
dent is expected to contribute to the cost of his or her education, 
the needs formula should not count the same resources twice, 
which I believe is what is happening under present law. Another 
potential area for fraud and misuse addressed by my bill, pertains 
to student's parents who enroll in college courses simply to use 
these courses as an offset to the amount they are expected to con- 
tribute to their child's education. 

My approach stipulates that parents must attend school on at 
least a half-time basis in a degree or certification program in order 
to deduct these expenses when calculating their expected contribu- 
tion. A final provision of the bill explicitly permits financial aid ad- 
ministrators to exercise a greater amount of professional discretion 
in assisting low-income, independent students with families. 

Recognizing that uniform application of the standard mainte- 
nance allowance can result in the denial of Federal student assist- 
ance to otherwise qualified low income students with families. Con- 
gress should allow financial aid administrators to adjust the cost of 
attendance figures to better serve those who truly deserve financial 
assistance. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, going back to the core of my proposal, 
which is the removal of the fixed asset, I must stress that all of us 
on this committee should be concerned if the formula results in the 
strong regional bias, as I believe will be proven by an examination 
of the facts, and we, on this committee, should be taking a compre- 
hensive national view, not a regional view to access for all stu- 
dents. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. Marge Roukema and Hon. 
Gerald B.H. Solomon follow:] 
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Testimony of 
Rep. Marge Roukema 
before 

Committee on Education and Labor 
August 1, 1991 



Mr. Chairman: 

I am honored to be the lead-oCf witness at this, the final hearing 
of this long and productive reauthorization process. I would like to 
commend your leadership and that of the ranking members of the Committee 
and Subcomittee during this first phase of the reauthorization process. 
Your approach has sparked an energetic and healthy debate on a range of 
higher education issues. 

I will be happy to further commend your leadership after our 
reauthorisation bill is signed into law and when all of my reform 
proposals are included in it. 

As you know, I have been an active participant in many of these 
debates especially the future of the student loan programs, our strong 
desire to cut our intolerably high level of defaults and reform of the 
Cormula we use to determine eligibility for student assistance. 

I come to you this morning with this last point in mind. 

I have introduced legislation designed to ensure that our scarce 
federal student aid dollars will go to those students who need the most 
help with school expenses while saving millions for taxpayers. The 
provisions of the bill will modify the formula used to compute 
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eligibility for student assistance. 

One major change that the bill calls for is the exemption of the net 
value of a family's principal residence from the student aid eligibility 
formula* 

The reasont for this change are compelling, in my district, the 
Fifth District of New Jersey, as well as in many other metropolitan areas 
of the country, the booming real estate market of the 80 's has created a 
new category of the middle class — families that are increasingly house 
rich but cash poor. However $ I must add that this is not a problem of 
urban or suburban America. Indeed, middle class families with their own 
small business or family *arm also face this dilemma. Families are told 
they have too much equity in their homes, businesses or farms for their 
children to qualify for federal student financial aid, yet these same 
families cannot afford to carry a home equity loan. We should not hold 
eligibility for loans hostage to rising real estate values. 

Allow me one example. Many homeowners in New Jersey have incomes 
below $18,000. Yet, over the past decade, the value of their homes has 
skyrocketed over the past decade. Under Congressional Methodology, a 
family with an income under $12,000 is expected to contribute $1,356 from 
assets. About 27% of families with incomes below $12,000 own a home now 
worth an average of $103,045. This calculation, of course, ignores the 
fact that these families cannot afford nor would they qualify for the 
home equity loan that would allow their son or daughter to attend 
college. Therefore, the expected contribution from assets could never 
actually be contributed. 

Let me further note that many of my colleagues see the need for 
workable reform in this area. Our colleague on the Committee, Mr. 
Williams, has proposed eliminating from the assessment the net value of 
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the family's home or farm in which the family resides. 

I am increasingly concerned that failure to address these issues 
constructively this year, will leave us with an America where only the 
poorest of the poor and the richest of the rich can pursue a higher 
education. That's not good for America. That's not what this Committee 
wants. 

Other provisions of the bill will ensure that those students 
claiming to be independent of parental support truly are independent 
before being eligible for greater aid awards. The proposed legislation 
will close a loophole that now allows any student not claimed as a 
dependent by his or her parents to automatically qualify as an 
independent student in the third and fourth years of school simply by 
receiving the full amount of a guaranteed student loan as qualifying 
independent income. Closing this .loophole wil avoid possible fraud and 
misuse of scarce financial resources. 

My bill further amends the Higher Education Act of 1965 by 
eliminating inconsistencies that can result in double-counting of student 
earnings as both resources and assets - an issue correctly raised by my 
Ranking Member at vesterday's hearing. Under current needs analysis, a 
student's prior earnings are added to any portion of that income placed 
in a savings account and the total is used in the formula to determine 
available assets. This serves as a disincentive for students to save. 
..hile a student is expected to contribute to the cost of his or her 
education, the needs formula should not count the same resources twice. 

Another potential area foi fraud and misuse addressed by the bill 
pertains to students' parents who enroll in college courses simply to use 
these costs as an offset to the amount they are expected to contribute to 
their child's education. The bill stipulates that the parents must 
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attend school on at least a half-time basis in a degree or certification 
program in order to deduct these expenses when calculating their expected 
contribution to their child 1 * education. 

A final provision of my bill explicitly permits financial aid 
administrators to exercise a greater amount of professional discretion in 
assisting low-income independent students with families. Recognizing that 
uniform application of the standard maintenance allowance can result in 
denial of Federal student assistance to otherwise qualified low-income 
students with families. Congress should allow financial ai<? 
administrators to adjust the cost of attendance figures to better serve 
those who truly deserve federal financial assistance. 

Nr. Chairman, I have long held that the most important role for the 
federal government to play in education is to provide access to a higher 
education to as many deserving students as possible. However , we fail in 
our mission if we allow artificial barriers, misapplication of resources 
or phantom criteria to keep deserving students out of the classroom. In 
that case, the students lose an education and a productive future. But, 
in the long run, it is America that loses another valuable asset. 
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102d CONGRESS 
1st Session 



H.R.1117 



To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to improve needs analysis in the 
student aid programs under that Act. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Febbuaby 26, 1991 
Mrs. Rotjkbma introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
Committee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to improve needs 
analysis in the student aid programs under that Act. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of Amerka in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES. 

4 (a) Short Title.— This Act may be cited as the "Stu- 

5 dent Financial Aid Improvement Act of 1991". 

6 (b) References. — References in this Act to "the Act' 

7 are references to the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

8 SEC. 2. DEFINITION OF INDEPENDENT STUDENT. 

9 (a) Pell Grants Needs Analysis.— Section 

10 411F(12) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1070a-6(12)) is amended— 
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2 

1 (1) by striking subparagraphs (A) and (B) and in- 

2 serting the following: 

3 "(12XA) The term 'independent/ when used with 

4 respect to a student, means any individual who — 

5 "(i) is 24 years of age or older by December 

6 31 of the first calendar year of the award year; 

7 "(ii) is an orphan or is or has been a ward of 

8 the court; 

9 "(iii) is a veteran of the Armed Forces of the 
10 United States; 

U "(iy) is a graduate or professional student; 

12 "(v) is married or has legal dependents; 

13 "(vi) is an undergraduate student who was 

14 not claimed by his or her parents (or guardian) for 

15 income tax purposes for the two calendar years 

16 preceding the first calendar year of the award 

17 year, and who either — 

18 "(I) was awarded assistance under this 

19 title as an independent student in the prior 

20 year, or 

21 "(II) demonstrates to the student finan- 

22 cial aid administrator total self-sufficiency 

23 during the 2 calendar years preceding the 

24 first calendar year of the award year by 

25 demonstrating annual total resources (includ- 
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3 

1 ing all sources other than parents and stu- 

2 dent aid) of $4,000 or, in the case of a stu- 

3 dent with such annual total resources of less 

4 than $4,000, by demonstrating that such stu- 

5 dent was able to sustain themselves during 

6 such period and that remaining sources of fi- 

7 nancial support were not available from par- 

8 ents or guardians; or 

9 "(vii) is a student for whom a financial aid 

10 administrator makes a documented determination 

11 of independence by reason of other unusual cir- 

12 cumstances."; 

13 (2) by string "subparagraph (B)" each place it 

14 appears in subparagraphs (C) and (D) and inserting 

15 "subparagraph (A)"; and 

16 (3) by redesignating subparagraphs (C) and (D) as 

17 subparagraphs (B) and (C), respectively. 

18 (b) General Needs Analysis.— Section 480(d) of the 

19 Act (20 U.S.C. 1087w(d)) is amended— 

20 (1) by striking paragraphs (1) and (2) and insert- 

21 ing the following: 

22 "(d) Independent Student.— (1) The term 'inde- 

23 pendent,' when used with respect to a student, means any 

24 individual who — 
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1 


"(A) is 24 years of age or older by December 31 


2 


of the first calendar year of the award year; 


3 


"(B) is an orphan or is or has been a ward of the 


4 


court; 


5 


"(C) is a veteran of the Armed Forces of the 


6 


United States; 


7 


"(D) is a graduate or professional student; 


8 


"(E) is married or has legal dependents; 


9 


"(F) is an undergraduate student who was not 


10 


claimed by his or h t parents (or guardian) for income 


11 


tax purposes for the two calendar years preceding the 


12 


first calendar year of the award year, and who 


13 


either — 


14 


"(i) was awarded assistance under this title 


15 


as an independent student in the prior year, or 


16 


"(ii) demonstrates to the student financial aid 


17 


administrator total self-sufficiency during the 2 


18 


calendar years preceding the first calendar year of 


19 


the award year by demonstrating annual total re- 


20 


sources (including all sources other than parents 


21 


and student aid) of $4,000, or, in the case of a 


22 


student with such annual total resources of less 


23 


than $4,000, by demonstrating that such student 


24 


was able to sustain themselves during such period 
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5 

1 and that remaining sources of financial support 

2 were not available from parents or guardians; or 

3 "(0) is a student for whom a financial aid admin- 

4 istrator makes a documented determination of inde- 

5 pendence by reason of other unusual circumstances."; 

6 (2) by striking "paragraph (2)" each place it ap- 

7 pears in paragraphs (3) and (4) and inserting "para- 

8 graph (1)"; and 

9 (3) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) as 

10 paragraphs (2) and (3), respectively. 

11 SRC. 3. PREVENTION OF DOUBLE COUNTING OF INCOME IN 

12 ASSET COMPUTATIONS. 

13 (a) Pell Grant Program.— Section 411F(2) of the 

14 Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1070a-6(2)) is 

15 amended by adding at the end thereof the following: "No 

16 cash on hand or other property (or interest therein) of a de- 

17 pendent student shall be treated as an asset of the student (or 

18 spouse) for purposes of section 41lB(l) except to the extent 

19 that such cash or property exceeds the amount the student is 

20 required to contribute from discretionary income under sec- 

21 tion41lB(f).". 

22 (b) Other Student Assistance Programs.— Sec- 

23 tioh 480(g) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 1087w(g)) is amended by 

24 adding at the end thereof the following: "No cash on hand or 

25 other property (or interest therein) of a dependent shall be 
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1 treated as an asset of the student (or spouse) tor purposes of 

2 section 475(b) except to the extent that such cash or property 

3 exceeds the amount the student is required to contribute from 

4 available income under section 475(g).". 

R (c) Effective Date. — The amendments made by this 

6 section shall be effective for the 1991-1992 academic year. 

7 SEC. 4. EXCLUSION OF NONLIQUID ASSETS FROM NEEDS 

8 ANALYSIS. 

9 (a) Pell Grant Need Analysis.— Section 411F(2) 

10 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1070a-6(2)) 

11 is further amended — 

12 (1) by inserting "(A)" after "(2)"; and 

13 (2) by adding at the end thereof the following: 

14 "(B) For award years beginning on or after 

15 July 1, 1991, the term 'assets' shall not include the 

16 net value of — 

17 "(i) the family's principal place of residence; 

18 "(ii) a family farm (as that term is defined in 

19 regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 

20 culture pursuant to the Consolidated Farm and 

21 Rural Development Act) on which the family re- 

22 sides; or 

23 "(iii) a small business (as that term is defined 

24 in regulations prescribed by the Administrator of 

25 the Small Business Administration pursuant to the 

•HR U17 1H 
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1 Small Business Act) substantially owned and 

2 managed by a member or members of the family. 

3 The Secretary shall, by regulation, provide criteria for 

4 determining whether a small business is substantially 

5 owned and managed by a member or members of the 

6 family.". 

7 (b) General Need Analysis.— Section 480(g) of the 

8 Higher Education Act of 1^5 (20 U.S.C. 1087w(g)) is fur- 

9 ther amended — 

IQ (i) by inserting "(1)" afoir the subsection heading; 

11 and 

12 (2) by adding at the end thereof the following: 

13 "(2KA) For academic years beginning on or after 

14 July 1, 1991, the term 'assets' shall not include the net value 

15 of— 

"(i) the family's principal place of residence; 
"(ii) a family farm (as that term is defined in reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture pur- 
suant to the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act) on which the family resides; or 

"(iii) a small b -mess (as that term is defined in 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration pursue at to the Small 
Business Act) substantially owned and managed by a 
member or members of the family. 
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1 "(B) The Secretary shall, by regulation, provide criteria 

2 for determining whether a small business is substantially 

3 owned and managed by a member or members of the 

4 family.". 

5 SEC. 5. TREATMENT OF AWARD YEAR EARNINGS. 

6 Section 443(b)(4) of the Act (20 U.S.C. 2753(b)(4)) is 

7 amended to read as follows: 

8 "(4) provide thtt for a student employed in a 
• 9 work-study program under this part, at the time 

10 income derived from any need-based employment (in- 

11 eluding non-work-study or both) is in excess of the de- 

12 termination of the amount of such student's need by 

13 more than $2Q0, continued employment shall not be 

14 subsidized with funds appropriated under this part;". 

15 SEC. 6. RESTRICTION ON NEED ANALYSIS FOR PARENTS NOT 

16 ENROLLED IN DEGREE OR CERTIFICATE PRO- 

17 GRAM. 

18 In sections 475 and 477 of the Act (20 U.S.C. 1087oo, 

19 1087qq) insert at the end of subsection (b) the following: 

20 "For purposes of paragraph (3) of this subsection, the number 

21 of family members attending such a program does not include 

22 any parent who does not meet the requirements of section 

23 484(a)(1) or 484(b)(2).". 
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1 SEC. 7. STUDENT CONTRIBUTION MODIFICATION. 

2 Section 475(g)UXC) of the Act is amended by striking 

3 out "70 percent" and inserting in lieu thereof "not less than 

4 50 percent". 

O 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE Tlfe SUBCGiWITTEE ON 
POSTSBCONDARY EDUCATION 

The Honorable Gerald Solomon 
August l f 1991 



K- . Chairman, thank you so much for giving me this 
opportunity to testify here today on a subject which is 
very important to anyone who requires financial assistance. 

As you are aware , I have introduced legislation to amend the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 with regards to needs analysis. 
My bill, H.R. 933, would prevent double-counting of income 
in the conduct of needs analysis for student assistance. 

r i'here is an inequity in the Higher Education Act Amendments 
of 1986 which must be rectifi^i. One provision mandates 
that 70% of a student' s prior year income will be applied 
towards the calculation of his expected contribution for 
college costs and 35% of his/her assets will be included in 
the student '8 expected contribution. These assets include 
checking accounts/ savings accounts, time deposits, money 
market funds, trusts, stocks, bonds, and other properties 
of value. 

My bill specifically states, "No property (or interest 
therein) shall be treated as an asset of an individual or 
family if that individual or family has obtained that 
property or interest with funds that are treated, for 
purposes of this subpart; as part of that individual's or 
family's effective family income." 
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This means that if a student has kept his/her prior-year 
earned income in a savings or checki'T account or placed 
it in a money market account, it will not only be counted 
as income, but also as assets. This amounts to a double- 
counting of prior-year earned income as both earned income 
and assets so that a student may actually be expected to 
contribute more f ui he or she actually has earned. My 
bill would make sure that prior-year earned income will 
not be included as part of the student's assets. 

This is a confuaing issue but one that can easily be dealt 
with. The Education and Labor Committee and the Department 
of Labor have identified the problem of double-counting of 
earnings as income and assets as a "glitch- in the law which 
needs to be worked out and not endured at the expense of the 
student. We must act now to ensure that students working to 
pay their way through college are not penalised, but given 
the additional financial assistance that is needed I 

It is time that we get serious about education and work to 
make education affordable. Hot one person who wants to 
better their life by furthering their education should be 
denied that opportunity. It is through financial assistance 
programs that many students realise the goals of higher 
education. We need to make sure that programs established to 
assist students are doing so and not penalizing them for 
working hard and putting themselves through school. 
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I thank you for allowing me to he here today tp testify 
before the distinguished committee and in closing I urge the 
Committee to incorporate the provisions of H.R. 933 into the 
Committee mark in order to correct the double-counting of 
student income when determining the needs analysis for 
financial assistance . 
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102d CONGRESS 
1st Session 



H« R« 933 



To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to prevent double-counting of 
income in the conduct of needs analysis for student assistance under that Act. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fbbbuart 6, 1991 

Mr. Solomon introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 

on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the Higher Education Act of 1965 to prevent double- 
counting of income in the conduct of needs analysis for 
student assistance under that Act. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of hepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION I. PREVENTION OF DOUBLE-COUNTING OF INCOME 

4 IN ASSET COMPUTATIONS. 

5 (a) Pell Geant Peogbam. — Section 411F(2) of the 

6 Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1070a-6(2)) is 

7 amended by adding at the end thereof the following: "No 

8 property (or interest therein) shall be treated as an asset of 

9 an individual or family if that individual or family has ob- 
10 tained that property or interest with funds that are treated, 
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1 for purposes of this subpart, as part of that individual's or 

2 family's effective family income/'. 

3 (b) Other Student Assistance Programs.— Sec- 

4 tion 480(g) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 1087w'g)) is amended by 

5 adding at the end thereof the following: "No property (or 

6 interest Unrein) shall be treated as part of the net worth of 

7 an individual or family if that individual or family has ob- 

8 tained that property or interest with funds that are treated, 

9 for purposes of this part, as part of that individual's or fami- 

10 ly's available income.". 

1 1 SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

12 The amendments made by this Act shall be effective for 

13 academic years beginning after the date of enactment of this 

14 Act. 

O 
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Mr Hayes, [presiding] Thank you Mrs. Roukema. The Chairman 
had to go to communicate with his office. He did not want to create 
any impression that he wasn't interested in your testimony in leav- 

Mrs. Roukema. I know that's not the "^se, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. 1 want to commend you f jr raising an issue that cer- 
tainly this committee will have to deal with and, ultimately, the 
Congress itself will have to deal with it. We want to express our 
appreciation for your Introduction of this piece of legislation. 

Mr. Coleman? . _ , . 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me say, too, that 
Marge and I have, I think, mutual interest and understanding of 
this issue. It is one which we are going to address because I think 
Mr. Ford is equally as interested in this as maybe 100 percent of 

Yo^feadership on this issue has been very helpful in keeping it 
to the fore; to keep us recognizing this concern. I think the more 
people understand exactly what we are talking about here, the 
better support we will have. It is, in fact, a recognition that a pro- 
gram set up to help people who were in the middle income range 
and are now ineligible, and yet, do we really want them to have to 
sell the family farm, sell the family home, in order to accomplish 
what was originally not envisioned? 

I want to thank the lady for all of her contributions, and look 
forward to having a very strong plank in our bill, recognizing the 
needs of middle income families. Thank you. 
Mr. Hayes. Mr. Reed? 4l , 

Mr Reed. I just, again, want to commend the gentlewoman trom 
New Jersey for her critical role in this issue. It is an important 
issue. We all share your concerns, and appreciate your leadership 
not only on this committee but on the Banking Committee and in 
the House. Thank you. 
Mr. Hayes. Mr. Petri? t , . 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. I wonder what your reaction would be to 
having a cap on exclusion of a primary residence based on some 
amount of equity in the home, $500,000 or $1 million, or whatever? 

Because, at some point, you have to go back to people who have 
no money but are working and living in an apartment and paying 
taxes, and say to them, ''Your tax money is going to subsidize the 
loans to some people because they are unwilling to take out a 
second mortgage to pay for their kids' education at Princeton, New 
Jersey, or wherever, maybe Rutgers." 

It's a little hard to justify in terms of equity. I know it s tough to 
pay on a mortgage, but it's tough to pay taxes too. I mean, I m sen- 
sitive to the need, and there are people who may not have the cash 
flow, but at a certain point, if they do have a lot of equity, do you 
think that should be taken into account at all or not? 

Mrs. Roukema. There may be a way to take that into account. I 
qualify that by "may" be, because both the CRS reports and testi- 
mony from the NEA and even testimony from the College Scholar- 
ship Service Council Committee that does propose, a cap indicates 
that it is difficult to apply it. As I look at the testimony of C&faUL 
from yesterday, they translate it into higher income families would 
qualify if it were eliminated completely. 
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I think they have not taken into consideration the full range of 
housing and real estate values as it applies— including farm 
values— as it applies across the country when they make that state- 
ment. I think their approach, and I'm willing to look into it^- 
indeed I have staff working on that now. I think their approach 
still maintains the same regional bias that I see in the present for- 
mula. 

If you're talking about million dollar homes, that may be a dif- 
ferent question. But their cap is a much lower level, you under- 
stand. The income limitation may very well be acceptable, I think 
it's $30,000 or $40,000 in theirs. The income level that some on our 
committee are looking at of $20,000 I would find totally unaccept- 
able. It would certainly not work throughout the Northeast, the 
Southeast, or the Far West, and certainly not in Hawaii. 

We do have to look at this on a national basis. I'm willing to look 
at that, but so far I think it's too complex— the proposals that have 
been put forward — and perpetuating the same inequality that I see 
under the present formula. It is something to be looked at. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend 
our colleague from New Jersey for her articulate statement this 
morning that reflects something that I've heard from many of my 
constituents in the southern part of New Jersey as well, that 
people are victimized by the rapid escalation of real estate values. 

We have today a formula which misstates the impact of that 
value on the family's ability to pay for a higher education. I think 
that her contribution toward solving that problem is a very admi- 
rable one, and I look forward to working with her on it. 

I wanted to ask you, Mrs. Roukema, there were yesterday two 
basic approaches given to us as to how to address this problem, as 
you know. The first car 3d for exclusion of the home value from the 
calculation for persons below a certain income cutoff, as Mr. Petri 
just pointed out. 

The administration's proposal was $20,000, which I find to be 
frankly unrealistic. 
Mrs. Roukema. Completely unrealistic. 

Mr. Andrews. And I believe that the NEA's cutoff was $40,000. 
The other approach was one articulated, I believe, by the College 
Board and some others, that would cap the value in the calculation 
as a function of income, three times income. Which of those two 
approaches would you find most acceptable? 

Mrs. Roukema. The approach of the NEA is the far better ap- 
proach, in my opinion, and it follows along with the approach that 
I've made, which essentially means you eliminate the total fixed 
asset value with an income cap. I don't presently have an income 
cap there. I don't know if $40,000 is the right income cap, but it 
sounds about right. 

We are working those numbers and trying to see what that prac- 
tically works out to in terms of the needs formula. The other ap- 
proach, as I've stated from the testimony that I've reviewed from 
yesterday, the College Scholarship Service Council Committee, 
seems to be inadequate. 
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They, I don't think, have a true appreciation of what the impact 

ould be across the country. I think it's top narrowly defined, and 
would still result in the same inequities that I seem the North- 
east, and would know to be the case throughout the West, and cer- 
tainly the Southwest, and the Southeast, where there are high 
income values that have really savaged the middle income people 
with respect to this kind of Congressional Methodology approach. 

Mr. Andrews. Finally, I would just ask— there was some discus- 
sion yesterday of including in this exclusion or prohibition, certain 
business assets, certain assets of small business people. What would 
your reaction be to that? , . 

Mrs. Roukema. That is included m my bill, and I think that is a 
fair and equitable way of approaching it. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. Congressman Jefferson? 

Mr. Jefferson. I'd also like to thank the Congresswoman for 
what she has done to raise the debate on this issue. I agree fully 
with what you have said today about it, and though your argu- 
ments don't need any bolstering, it seems to me that there is 
maybe a further consideration here that may add strength to it 
even beyond what you have done today. M , . „ 

Income, it seems to me, is a fair measure often of the purchasing 
power. Though it may vary ftuui region to region, it relates in 
some rough way to the purchasing power that is needed to get 

along in that region. . , . 

On the other hand, there is such a variance m the way that one 
reaches the values of homes, it depends on so many nuances of ap- 
praisal and of who the assessors are and so many other vanables. 
until it is not a neutral standard. It is one that is really unfair and 
that is applied and arrived at in many different ways that often 
don't reflect a common thread of what the value is. 

I think that this standard is in and of itself one that is incapable 
of being applied neutrally and, therefore, one that ought not to be 
a part of the standard criteria for a loan. It would seem to me that 
that would add to your argument, though you don t need any addi- 
tional help. You made a good argument, and I really , appelate 

Mrs. Roukema. No, I need all the help I can get, Mr. Jefferson. I 
thank you very much for that observation. You are exactiy correct. 
That is the regional bias result that I have referred to. Thank you. 
Mr. Jefferson. You're welcome. . . . c . 

Mrs. Roukema. Mr. Chairman, I'm sorry that Mr. Petri has left 
because I did want to address, in a historical context, his reference 
to not wanting to make high income people eligible for student 
loans. He is quite correct, and those of us on the committee like 
you, Mr. Chairman, and certainly Mr. Coleman, and others who 
were here in 1981 when we did the radical reform of the student 
loan program, that was our primary focus, to eliminate high- 
income people from the entitlement. , 
Those people at that time were frequently investing in high 
valued money market funds and taking student loans out at subsi- 
ded rates. We don't want to go bacfc to that period, but we do 
want equity, as Mr. Jefferson has so adequately stated, and using 
the regional distortions and assessment distortions on real estate 
values is not equity in my opinion. 
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Mr. Hayes. Congresswoman Mink? 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to commend 
you for raising this issue this morning because I think it's extreme- 
ly important that we deal with it. I have cosponsored a bill that 
does exactly what you are proposing, and I'm very anxious to try 
and work out a formula. As I see it, it is not the value of the prop- 
erty per se, but it's the ability of the family to utilize the value of 
that property in terms of getting additional financial funds or 
mortgaging or whatever, home equity loans, and so forth. 

If the family income doesn't justify obtaining additional funds be- 
cause of their asset, then it serves no purpose to enable the student 
to go to college. I think if we looked at the family income as the 
basis for determining when the family residence is excluded and 
not included, then we will arrive at a place where both your situa- 
tion and mine in my State will clearly eliminate the rich, the ex- 
tremely high-priced property, and address the needs of these very 
modest homes that now have tremendous values simply because of 
what is going on in the economy. 

Mrs. Roukema. I think the more information we have, State to 
State, the clearer that will become, whether an income cap is suffi- 
cient or whether we should eliminate the fixed asset completely. I 
might also say to some members of the committee who may not 
have been here 2 or 3 years ago, this committee has already passed 
out legislation identical to this. It never did get to the floor at the 
time for other reasons. It was under the exemplary leadership of 
Mr. Williams at that time that we had passed such a reform. I 
would hope that we could do so again this year. 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. Congresswoman Lowey? 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to congratu- 
late my colleague, Mrs. Roukema, for bringing up this important 
piece of legislation. Certainly, in my community, this is a real prob- 
lem given the inflated costs of a home. I look forward to working 
with you in determining the specifics of this legislation. 

Clearly, the administration's proposal of $20,000 just doesn't 
make any sense. As to whether it should be $40,000 or $60,000 or 
how you evaluate a business, I think we need to look at this very 
closely to ensure that what we do is fair. Many families have a 
small business, and they have a home for which they worked all 
their life, and they've reached a point in their life where they have 
a minimum amount of income coming in. In some cases, it is really 
very little. 

I think it is important that we work with these kinds of families 
to assist them in giving their youngsters that opportunity. I look 
forward to working with you, and I hope that we can reach an 
agreement that makes sense, that will really expand that opportu- 
nity to more and more students. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you again for that excellent testimony. We 
look forward to moving with you on this legislation. 

Mrs. Roukema. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. The next panel is the Honorable Barbara Boxer and 
the Honorable Jim Ramstad. If you would come forward, please, 
we'd appreciate it. 
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STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE BARBARA BOXER A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE HONORABLE JIM RAMSTAD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Chairman, due to the time, and I expected to be 

finished by now, I wonder if I could go first. I have- — 
Mr. Hayks. I intended to have you go first. , i , x 

Mrs. Boxer. That's very kind of you, and I appreciate it very, 

very much. _ , . , . . 

I was asked to testify today by Chairman Ford on an issue that is 
very important to many of us. I am the author of the Violence 
Against Women Act in the House. The prime mover and the real 
champion behind this bill is Senator Joe Biden. I was fortunate 
that he asked me to carry his bill. _ x 

Chairman Ford felt it would be appropriate for me to 'testify tins 
morning. I want to make it clear that we would prefer that this bill 
be passed separately, the Violence Against Women Act, on its own, 
ana it would have to go through this committee because the goal of 
the bill is to make campuses safe, to make homes safe, to make 

The Chairman asked me to come here today. I am ever so grate- 
ful for that opportunity. This committee, and particularly the 
Chairman, has had a long history of expanding and protecting 
equal opportunities for women in higher education. 

Today the problem of rape and sexual assault on our Nations col- 
lege campuses is driving some women from schools. It is an issue 
for this committee, in my view. We know that rape u i a problem 
plaguing our streets, our homey, our campuses. H.R. lotM, the vio- 
lence Against Women Act, would take a comprehensive approach 
to this societal problem. „ A , , , r _ 

Among other things, it will strengthen our Nation's law enforce- 
ment efforts, increase funding for battered women shelters, and tor 
security measures in public transit and public parks, and it would 
educate our youth. Specifically, Title IV, Safe Campuses for 
Women, would further our efforts to make our campuses safe and 
accessible for women. . . . , 

Title IV of the bill is the one which would come to this [commit- 
tee, so I will just talk about that particular Title. According to a 
recent Senate Judiciary Committee report, the rate of sexual as- 
saults is now increasing four times faster than the overall crime 
rate 

In' 1990, a record 100,000 rapes were reported in the United 
States. Unfortunately, our college campuses, which we would like 
to think of as safe havens, are no safer. A 1990 study by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Mental Health found that one m four college 
women reported being the victim of rape or attempted rape. 

I know this figure is often times looked at in a way that says, in 
the person judging it, "Could that possibly be true?" These are the 
issues and these are the numbers that have been given to us from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, and they have been gone 
over carefully by the Senate Judiciary Committee as shocking as 
they may seem. 
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From these figures, it was projected that one in seven women 
will be raped on campus. College women are a particularly high 
risk group. Statistics show that women aged 15 to 24 are the vic- 
tims of the most acquaintance or date rapes. 

Mr. Chairman, I'd like to submit for the record several reports 
done by the Project on the Status and Education of Women of the 
Association of American Colleges, on the problem of rape on col- 
lege campuses. Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record several 
reports done on this issue? 

Chairman Ford. Without objection, they will be entered into the 
record. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is not simply a 
matter of statistics. We are talking about women who drop out of 
school because of sexual assault, women who cannot study late at 
the library for fear of walking home in the dark, women who 
cannot hold jobs at night or participate in academic or extracurric- 
ular activities at times and places where they feel unsafe, women 
who are raped in their dorm rooms and fraternities and sororities 
and on dates. 

Mr. Chairman, as shocking as it sounds, women are not free on 
college campuses today because they are constantly concerned 
about their safety. There are two parts of Title IV of my bill. First, 
I applaud this committee in its leadership and vision in passing 
last year's Student Right to Know and Campus Security Act. 

As you know, it amended the Higher Education Act to require 
college campuses receiving student financial assistance to keep 
records of and disclose annual campus crime statistics to students 
and employees and prospective students and staff. My bill, Senator 
Biden's and mine, the one +hat is cosponsored by 116 of our col- 
leagues here, would strengthen this act by amending the list of 
crimes that must be reported. 

As the act currently stands, campuses must report murder, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, and motor vehicle theft. 
However, tney are not mandated to report sexual assaults. It's a 
classification which many States and institutions use to mean rape. 

The inclusion of sexual assault along with rape would assure 
more consistency among campuses and bring this law closer to the 
terms used by the FBI. The Assistant Attorney General, W. Lee 
Rawls, in a letter to Senator Biden, supports this technical amend- 
ment. 

Second, my bill would set up the first ever Federal Rape Educa- 
tion and Prevention grant program for college campuses. I agree 
with you, Mr. Chairman, that we must start educating young 
people at an early age. That is why Title I of my bill provides $5 
million for education for primary and secondary students on vio- 
lence against women. 

Likewise, Title IV would authorize $20 million to set up model 
demonstration projects that would help to prevent campus rape, 
educate students on sexual assault, provide victim support services, 
and develop campus security police. 

Many college campuses have started to respond to this epidemic. 
For example, beginning this fall, the College of William and Mary 
will require all freshman to attend a workshop on sexual assault 
and harassment. In Wisconsin, public institutions must include a 
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component on sexual assault in their freshmen orientation, but / 
there is no consistency in the types of approaches being taken by 
our Nation's over 3,000 campuses to deal with this problem. 

The Federal Government can provide some leadership in helping 
universities develop model programs and in disseminating informa- 
tion on these programs. Of course, any Federal grant program will 
require proper management and clear guidelines on how these 
funds should be used. That is what the regulations would provide 
for, if we are fortunate to pass this bill. By the way, the bill has 
been passed already in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

In conclusion, I thank the committee for its leadership in pro- 
moting the access and safety of women on college campuses, but we 
live in a different world today, one that requires us to act now to 
educate and work to stop the problem of campus rape. 

It's unacceptable and a tragedy that even one woman must go 
through the trauma of rape on campus. If our efforts help even one 
woman avoid this fate, we will have taken a step in the right direc- 

tl0 Mr. Chairman, I really do appreciate your inviting me here 
today. It was your initiative to do that. I really do appreciate :t. 11 
you have questions for me now, I would be glad to answer them. It 
not, I can answer them in writing to you at a future date. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Barbara Boxer follows:] 
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Testimony by Representative Boxer 
Before the Subcomnittee on Postsecondary Education 
Title IV, the Violence Against Women Act 

Nr. Chairman, and the members of the Committee, thank you for this 
opportunity to talk to you today. This Corneal ttea, and particularly the 
Chairman, has had a long history of expanding and protecting equal 
opportunitiee for women in higher education. Today, the problem of 
rape and sexual assault on our nation's college campusss is driving 
women from some schools. So, it is an issue for your Committee. 



We know that rape is a problem plaguing our streets, our homes, 
and our college campuses. HR. 1502, the Violence Against Women Act, 
would take a comprehensive approach to this socistal problem. Among 
other things, it will strengthen our nation's law enforcement efforts, 
increase funding for battsred women* s shelters, and for security 
measures in public transit and public parks, and educate our youth. 
Specifically, Title IV, "Safe Campuses for Women," would further our 
efforts to maks our campuses safe and accessible for women. 

According to a recent Senate Judiciary Committee report, the rate 
of sexual assaults is now increasing four times faster than the overall 
crime rate. In 1990, a record 100,000 rapes were reported in the 
United States. Unfortunately, cur college campuses which we would like 
to think of ae safe havens, are no safer. A 1990 study by the National 
Institutee of Mental Health found that 1 in 4 college women reported 
being the victim of rape or attempted rape. From these figures, it was 
projected that one in seven women will be raped on campus. College 
women are a particularly high risk group. Statistics show that woman 
age 15 to 24 are the victims of the most acquaintance, or "date" rapes. 

Hr. Chairman, I would like to submit for ths record several 
reports done by the Project on the Status and Education of Women of 
the Association of American Colleges on the problem of rape on college 
campuses. 

This is not simply a matter of statistics. Vie are talking about 
women who drop out of school because of a sexual assault. Women who 
cannot study late at the library for fear of walking home in the dark. 
Women who cannot hold jobs at night or participate in academic or 
extracurricular activities at tim*s and places which they feel unsafe. 
Women who are raped in their dorm rooms, in fraternities and 
sororities, and on dates. 
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There are two parts of Title IV of »y bill, first, I aPPl™* this 
Committee in it. leadership and vision in passing last y oar's Student 
RiSt-to-Knov and Campus Security Act. As you know, ^ amended the 
Hiahir Education Act to require college campuses receiving student 
financial aSsiStance to kee\> record, of and disclose annual campus 
crime s?ati"ic. to students ana employees, and prospective students 
and Staff . My bill would strengthen this act by amending the list of 
crimes that must be reported. 

A. the act currently stands, campuses must report ™^er, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary and motor v «*icle theft. 
However they are net mandated to report sexual assaults, a 
codification which many .tates and institutions use to mean rape. 
She Inclusion of sexual assault along with rape would inwe im 
consistency among campuses and bring this ^V^^i^nTLttel 
by the FBl! The Assistant Attorney General, W. Lee Rawls, in a letter 
to Senator Biden, supported this technical amendment. 

Second, my bill would set up the first ever federal rape education 
and prSionVant program for college campuses. I agree with you, 
IhT Chairman that we must start educating young people at an early 
age. ?n™ is wR Till. I of my bill provides $5 million for education 
for primary and secondary students on violence against women. 
Likewise, Title IV would authorize $20 million to set up model 
demonstration projects that will help prevent campus rape, educate 
students on sexual assault, provide victim support services, and 
develop campus security policies. 

Many college campuses have started to respond to this epidemic. 
For example? beginning this fall, the College of William and Mary will 
require all freshmen to attend a workshop on sexual assault and 
harassment. In Wisconsin, public institutions must include a component 
on sexual assault in their freshman orientation. But there is no 
consistency in the types of approaches taken by our nation's over 3000 
campuses to deal with this problem. 

The federal government can provide some leadership in helping 
universities develop model programs and in disseminating information on 
these programs. Of course, any federal grant program will require 
prope/management and clear guidelines on how these funds should be 
used. 

In conclusion, I thank the Committee for its leadership in 
promoting the access and safety of women on college campuses. But we 
live in a different world today, one that requires us to act now to 
educate and work to stop the problem of campus rape. It i« 
unacceptable and a tragedy that even one woman must go through the 
trauma of rape on campus? and if our efforts help even one woman avoid 
this fate, we will have taken a step in the right direction. 
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1 TITLE IV— SAFE CAMPUSES FOR 

2 WOMEN 

3 SEC. 401. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This title may be cited as the "Safe Campuses for 

5 Women Act". 

6 SEC. 402. FINDINGS. 

7 The Congress finds that — 

8 (1) rape prevention and education programs are 

9 essential to an educational environment free of fear 

10 for students' personal safety; 

11 (2) sexual assault on campus, whether by fellow 

12 students or not, is widespread among the Nation's 

13 higher education institutions, experts estimate that 1 

14 in 7 of the women now in college have been raped 

15 and over half of college rape victims know their 

16 attackers; 

17 (3) sexual assault poses a grave threat to the 

18 physical and mental well-being of students and may 

19 significantly impair the lean <?> process; and 

20 (4) action by schools to lucate students may 

21 make substantial inroads on the incidence of rape, 

22 including the incidence of acquaintance rape on 

23 campus. 
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1 SEC. 40S. GRANTS FOR CAMPUS RAPE EDUCATION. 

2 Title X of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 

3 amended to add at the end the following: 

4 -PART D— GRANTS FOR CAMPUS RAPE 

5 EDUCATION 

6 "SEC. 1071. GRANTS FOR CAMPUS RAPE EDUCATION. 

7 "(a) In General.— (1) The Secretary of Education 

8 is authorized to make grants to or enter into contracts 

9 with institutions of higher education for rape education 

10 and prevention programs under this section. 

11 "(2) The Secretary sha'l make financial assistance 

12 available on a competitive basis under this section. An in- 

13 stitution of higher education or consortium of such institu- 

14 tions which desires to receive a grant or enter into a cor- 

15 tract under this section shall submit an application to the 

16 Secretary at such time, in such manner, and containing 

17 or accompanied by such information as the Secretary may 

18 reasonably require in accordance with regulations. 

19 "(3) The Secretary shall make every effort to ensure 

20 the equitable participation of private and public institu- 

21 tions of higher education and to ensure the equitable geo- 

22 graphic participation of such institutions. In the award of 

23 grants and contracts under this section, the Secretary 

24 shall give priority to institutions who show the greatest 

25 need for the sums requested. 
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"(4) Not less than 50 percent of sums available for 
the purposes of this section shall be used to make grants 
under subsection (c) of this section. 

"(b) General Rape Prevention and Education 
Grants. — Grants under this section shall be used to edu- 
cate and provide support services to student victims of 
rape or sexual assault. Grants may be used for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

"(1) to provide training for campus security 
and college personnel, including campus disciplinary 
or judicial boards, that address the issues of rape, 
sexual assault, and other gender-motivated crimes; 

"(2) to develop, disseminate, or implement cam- 
pus security and student disciplinary policies to pre- 
vent and discipline rape, sexual assault, and other 
gender-motivated crimes; 

"(3) to develop, enlarge, or strengthen support 
services programs including medical or psychological 
counseling to assist victims' recovery from rape, sex- 
ual assault, or other gender-motivated crimes; 

"(4) to create, disseminate, or otherwise provide 
assistance and information about victims' options on 
and off campus to bring disciplinary or other legal 
action; and 

•HR 156* m 
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1 "(5) to implement, operate, or improve rape 

2 education and prevention programs, including pro- 

3 grams making use of peer-to-peer education. 

4 "(c) Model Grants.— Not less than 25 percent of 

5 the funds authorized under this section shall be available 

6 for grants for model demonstration programs to be coordi- 

7 nated with local rape crisis centers for the development 

8 and implementation of quality rape prevention and edu- 

9 cation curricula and for local programs to provide services 

10 to student rape victims. 

11 "(d) Eligibility.— No institution of higher edu- 

12 cation or consortium of such institutions shall be eligible 

13 for a grant under this section unless — 
'•(1) its student code of conduct, or other writ- 
ten policy governing student behavior, explicitly pro- 
hibits not only rape but all forms of sexual assault; 
and 

"(2) it has in effect and implements a written 
policy requiring the disclosure to the victim of any 
sexual assault the outcome of any investigation by 
campus police or campus disciplinary proceedings 
brought pursuant to the victim's complaint against 
the alleged perpetrator of the sexual assault, except 
that nothing in this section shall be interpreted to 
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1 



authorize disclosure to any person other than the 



2 



victim. 



3 



(e) Applications, — (1) In order to be eligible to 



4 receive a grant under this section for any fiscal year, an 

5 institution of higher education, or consortium of such in- 

6 stitutions, shall submit an application to the Secretary at 

7 such time and in such manner as the Secretary shall 

8 prescribe. 

9 "(2) Eacr such application shall — 

10 "(A) set forth the activities and programs to be 

1 1 carried out with funds granted under this part; 

12 "(B) contain an estimate of the cost for the cs- 

13 tablishment and operation of such programs; 

14 "(C) explain how the program intends to ad- 

15 dress the issue of acquaintance rape; 

16 "(D) provide assurances that the Federal funds 

17 made available under this section shall be used to 

18 supplement and, to the extent practical, to increase 

19 the level of funds that would, in the absence of such 

20 Federal funds, be made available by the applicant 

21 for the purpose described in this part, and in no 

22 case to supplant such funds; and 

23 "(E) include such other information and assur- 

24 ances as the Secretary reasonably determines to be 

25 necessary 
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1 "(f) Grantee Reporting.— Upon completion of the 

2 grant period under this section, the grantee institution or 

3 consortium of institutions shall file a performance report 

4 with the Secretary explaining the activities carried out to- 

5 gcther with an assessment of the effectiveness of those ac- 

6 tivitics in achieving the purposes of this section. The Sec- 

7 retary shall suspend funding.for an approved application 

8 if an applicant fails to submit an annual performance 

9 report. 

10 "(g) Definitions.— (1) Except as otherwise pro- 

11 vided, the terms used in this part shall have the meaning 

12 provided under section 2981 of this title. 

13 "(2) For purposes of this subchapter, the following 

14 terms have the following meanings— 

15 "(A) the term 'rape education and prevention' 

16 includes programs that provide educational scmi- 

17 nars, peer-to-pcer counseling, operation of hotlines, 

18 self-defense courses, the preparation of informational 

19 materials, and any other effort to increase campus 

20 awareness of the facts about, or to help prevent, scx- 

21 ual assault; and 

22 the term 'Secretary' means the Secretary 

23 of Education. 

24 "(h) General Terms and Conditions.— (1) Reg- 

25 ULATIONS.— No later than 45 days after the date of cnaet- 
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1 ment of this section, the Secretary shall publish proposed 

2 regulations implementing this section. No later than 120 

3 days after such date, the Secretary shall publish final rcg- 

4 ulations implementing this section. 

5 "(2) No later than 180 days after the end of each 

6 fiscal year for which grants are made under this section, 

7 the Secretary shall submit to the committees of the House 

8 of Representatives and the Senate responsible for issues 

9 relating to higher education and to crime, a report that 

10 includes — 

11 "(A) the amount of grants made under this 

12 section; 

13 "(B) a summary of the purposes for which 

14 those grants were provided and an evaluation of 

15 their progress; and 

16 "(C) a ccpy of each grantee report filed pursu- 

17 ant to subsection (f) of this section. 

18 "(3) For the purpose of carrying out this subchapter, 

19 there are authorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 

20 the fiscal year 1992, and such sums as may be necessary 

21 for each of the fiscal years 1993, 1994, and 1995.". 

22 SEC. 404, REQUIRED CAMPUS REPORTING OF SEXUAL 

23 ASSAULT. 

24 Section 485(f)(1)(F) of the General Education Provi- 

25 sions Act (20 U.S.C, 1092) is amended to read as follows: 
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1 "(F) Statistics concerning the occurrence on 

2 campus, during the most recent school year, and 

3 during the 2 preceding school years for which data 

4 are available, of the following criminal offenses re- 

5 ported to campus security authorities or local police 

6 agencies — 

7 "(i) murder; 

g "(ii) rape or sexual assault; 

9 "(iii) robbery; 

10 "(iv) aggravated assault; 

11 "(v) burglary; and 

12 "(vi) motor vehicle theft.". 

13 TITLE V— EQUAL JUSTICE FOR 

14 WOMEN IN THE COURTS 

15 SECTION 601. SHORT TITLE. 

16 This title may be cited as the "Equal Justice for 

17 Women in the Courts Act". 

18 Subtitle A— Education and Train- 

19 ing for Judges and Court Per- 

20 sonnel in State Courts 

21 SEC. 511. GRANTS AUTHORIZED. 

22 The State Justice Institute is authorized to award 

23 grants for the purpose of developing, testing, presenting, 

24 and disseminating model programs to be used by States 

25 in training judges and court personnel in the laws of the 
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1 States on rape, sexual assault, domestic violence, and 

2 other crimes of violence motivated by the victim's gender. 

3 SEC. 511 TRAINING PROVIDED BY GRANTS. 

4 Training provided pursuant to grants made under 

5 this subtitle may include current information, existing 

6 studies, or current data on — 

7 (1) the nature and incidence of rape and sexual 

8 assault by stranger ; and nonstrangers, marital rape, 

9 and incest; 

10 (2) the underreporting of rape, sexual assault, 

1 1 and child sexual abuse; 

12 (3) the physical, psychological, and economic 

13 impact of rape and sexual assault on the victim, the 

14 costs to society, and the implications for sentencing; 

15 (4) the psychology of sex offenders, their high 

16 rate of recidivism, and the implications for sentenc- 

17 ing; 

18 (5) the historical evolution of laws and attitudes 

19 on rape and sexual assault; 

20 (6) sex stereotyping of female and male victims 

21 of rape and sexual assault, racial stereotyping of 

22 rape victims and defendants, and the impact of such 

23 stereotypes on credibility of witnesses, sentencing, 

24 and other aspects of the administration of justice; 
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1 (7) application of rape shield laws and other 

2 limits on introduction of evidence that may subject 

3 victims to improper sex stereotyping and harassment 

4 in both rape and nonrape cases, including the need 

5 for sua sponte judicial intervention in inappropriate 

6 cross-examination; 

7 (8) the use of expert witness testimony on rape 

8 trauma syndrome, child sexual abuse accommodation 

9 syndrome, post-traumatic stress syndrome, and simi- 

10 lar issues; 

11 (9) the legitimate reasons why victims of rape, 

12 sexual assault, domestic violence, and incest may 

13 refuse to testify against a defendant; 

14 (10) the nature and incidence of domestic vio- 

15 lence; 

16 (11) the physical, psychological, and economic 

17 impact of domestic violence on the victim, the costs 

18 to society, and the implications for court procedures 

19 and sentencing; 

20 (12) the psychology and self-presentation of 

21 batterers and victims and the negative implications 

22 for court proceedings and credibility of witnesses; 

23 (13) sex stereotyping of female and male vic- 

24 tims of domestic violence, myths . Tout presence or 

25 absence of domestic violence in certain racial, ethnic, 
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religious, or socioeconomic groups, and their impact 
on the administration of justice; 

(14) historical evolution of laws and attitudes 
on domestic violence; 

(15) proper and improper interpretations of the 
defenses of self-defense and provocation, and the use 
of expert witness testimony on battered woman syn- 
drome; 

(16) the likelihood of retaliation, recidivism, 
and escalation of violence by batterers, and the po- 
tential impact of incarceration and other meaningful 
sanctions for acts of domestic violence including vio- 
lations of orders of protection; 

(17) economic, psychological, social and institu- 
tional reasons for victims' inability to leave the 
tattorer, to report domestic violence or to follow 
through on complaints, including the influence of 
lack of support from police, judges, and court per- 
sonnel, and the legitimate reasons why victims of do- 
mestic violence may refuse to testify against a de- 
fendant and should not be held in contempt; 

(18) the need for orders of protection, and the 
negative implications of mutual orders of protection, 
dual arrest policies, and mediation in domestic vio- 
lence cases; 
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1 (19) recognition of and response to gender-mo- 

2 tivated crimes of violence other than rape, sexual as- 

3 sault and domestic violence, such as mass or serial 

4 murder motivated by the gender of the victims; and 

5 (20) current information on the impact of por- 

6 nography on crimes against women, or data on other 

7 activities that tend to degrade women. 

8 SEC. 613. COOPERATION IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS IN 

9 MAKING GRANTS UNDER THIS TITLE. 

10 The State Justice Institute shall ensure that model 

1 1 programs carried out pursuant to grants made under this 

12 subtitle are developed with the participation of law en- 

13 forcement officials, public and private nonprofit victim ad- 

14 vocates, legal experts, prosecutors, defense attorneys, and 

1 5 recognized experts on gender bias in the courts. 

16 SEC. 514. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

17 There is authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 

18 1992, $600,000 to carry out the purposes of this subtitle. 

19 Of amounts appropriated under this section, the State 

20 Justice Institute shall expend no less than 40 percent on 

21 model programs regarding domestic violence and no less 

22 than 40 percent on model programs regarding rape and 

23 sexual assault. 
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1 Subtitle B— Education and Train- 

2 ing for Judges and Court Per- 

3 sonnel in Federal Courts 

4 SEC. SSI. EDUCATION AND TRAINING GRANTS. 

5 (a) Study. — The Federal Judicial Center shall con- 

6 duct a study of the nature and extent of gender bias in 

7 the Federal courts, including in proceedings involving 

8 rape, sexual assault, domestic violence, and other crimes 

9 of violence motivated by gender. The study shall be con- 

10 ducted by the use of data collection techniques such as 

11 reviews of trial and appellate opinions and transcripts, 

12 public hearings, and inquiries to attorneys practicing in 

13 the Federal courts. The Federal Judicial Center shall pub- 

14 licly issue a final report containing a detailed description 

15 of the findings and conclusions of the study, including 

16 such recommendations for legislative, administrative, and 

17 judicial action as it considers appropriate. 

18 (b) Model Programs.— 

19 (1) The Federal Judicial Center shall develop, 

20 test, present, and disseminate model programs to be 

21 used in training Federal judges and court personnel 

22 in the laws on rape, sexual assault, domestic vio- 

23 lence, and other crimes of violence motivated by the 

24 victim's gender. 
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(2) The training programs aeveiopca unuer mu> 


2 


subsection shall include — 


3 


(A) all of the topics usiea in secuun 


4 


and 


5 


(B) all procedural ana suDsuuiuve osjaajU) 


6 


of the legal ngnts ana remeaies ior viuiem 


7 


crime motivated by gender including suon uxva* 


8 


as the Federal penalties for sex crimes, inter 


9 


state enforcement 01 laws against uuiue&ui/ viu 


10 


lence and civil rights remedies for violent crimes 


11 


motivated by gender. 



12 SEC. 622. COOPERATION IN DEVELOPING PROGRAMS. 

13 In implementing this subtitle, the Federal Judicial 

14 Center shall ensure that the study and model programs 

15 are developed with the participation of law enforcement 

16 officials, public and private nonprofit victim advocates, 

17 legal experts, prosecutors, defense attorneys, and rec- 

18 ognizcd experts on gender bias in the courts. 

19 SEC. S2S. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

20 There is authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 

21 1992, $400,000 to carry out the purposes of this subtitle. 

22 Of amounts appropriated under this section, no less than 

23 25 percent and no more than 40 percent shall be expended 

24 by the Federal Judicial Center on the study required by 

25 section 521(a). 

O 
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Chairman Ford. Thank you very much. We'll hear from Mr. 
Ramstad. , . 

Mrs. Boxer. Okay, I can wait. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ramstad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee, for this opportunity to appear before, you.^ ~~n»ml 
your leadership and commitment in the area of higher education, 
each and every cue of y u. 9 „ fi „ , 

Todav I come be*" re you to urge passage of U.K. 4do«s, tne 
CamtS Sexual A^ult Victims BUI of Righto Act To understond 
the need for this legislation, imagine what it must be like for an 
18-vear-old collece woman, havmg just left the security of her 




and shame ^mediately following the attack. At this time of crisis, 
she is most vulnerable and needs strong support and sound legal 
advice. Then imagine l w much more she would suffer if campus 
authorities were to blame her for the rape, discourage her from 
contacting the police, and fail to take action to protect her and 
other women from the rapist. „ 

Unfortunately, this scenario has occurred far top frequentty on 
many college and university campuses across our Nation, Ihe time 
has come for Congress to do something about it. The >™dence of 
rape on campus has reached epidemic levels. Every 21 hours, a 
voung woman is reported raped on college campuses. 

Studies show, as Congresswoman Boxer pointed out, as many as 
one in four women will be the victim of rape or attempted ( rape 
during her college career. This may be only the tip of the iceterg. 
Rape is our Nation's most underreported crime. Ninety percent off 
all criminal sexual conduct crimes are believed to go unreported. 

Underreporting occurs for a variety cf reasons. Some victims , feel 
ashamed and afraid, some are unaware of their legal rights, some 
doubt the accused will ever be punished, and far too many are ac- 
tively discoursed from reporting by campus authorities. 

The result is that, while so many women continue to be victim 01 
the heinous crime of rape, only 1 of every 100 campus raputo is 
ever prosecuted-one of a hundred campus rapists is ever prosecut- 

^Across the country, rape victims, their parents, and victim's 
rights groups have pointed to the way campus authorities have 
handled allegf dons of sexual assault as a major problem that must 
be solved in order to curb the epidemic of sexual violence on col- 

le ^rffiman and members of the subcommittee, I think mmt of 
you know the Cleary's. Howard and Connie Cleary started Security 
on Campus. Don 3aldwm-three parents wbo ^ f daug i ter L 
been victimized by criminal sexual conduct. Of .course, in the 
Cleary's case the crime went even further to becoming a homicide. 

Their tireless, dedicated commitment on behalf of victims of 
campus sexual assault is certainly an inspiration to all of us who 
care about these victims. As the Chairman and the members ot this 
subcommittee know, they were instrumental in passage of the Stu- 
dent Right to Know and the Campus Security Act They are the 
ones who are primarily responsible for this bill thrt is before the 
committee today. 
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In many cases, colleges and universities have taken it upon 
themselves to serve as judge and jury in what should definitely be 
a criminal proceeding. They have set themselves up as substitutes 
for our criminal justice system. However, they are not as impartial, 
nor as fair, as our judicial system. 

Nowhere else in this country are private institutions given the 
right to adjudicate such serious crimes. Campus authorities do vic- 
tims and communities a great disservice by overstepping their 
bounds in adjudicating these criminal cases. Because the business 
of higher education is highly competitive and relies heavily on a 
positive image for recruiting and for fundraising, campuses have a 
natural desire to avoid negative publicity and have downplayed 
sexual assault crimes at the expense of victims. 

It's time to take action to make sure that campus sexual victims 
are made aware of their legal rights and are assisted in gathering 
evidence for criminal prosecutions. 

First, victims should have the same representation at college dis- 
ciplinary proceedings as accused rapists. They should also be noti- 
fied of the outcome, which this legislation provides. 

Second, campus authorities should provide victims with housing 
that prevents unwanted contact with accused rapists. Third, vic- 
tims should have the right to have sexual assaults investigated by 
the police. Fourth, such victims should be free from pressure to not 
report these crimes to legal authorities. 

Also, victims should have the right to have campus authorities 
help obtain evidence of crimes of sexual assault. If these TOMsaiQfi 
responsibilities, Mr. Chairman, are codified and guaranteed, both 
victims and campus authorities would be better able to act in the 
best interests of victims. , . . , . 

This would benefit victims by ensuring that their rights would be 
respected, and benefit colleges and universities by making potential 
applicants and their parents more confident about campus security. 
This Campua Sexual Assault Victims Bill of Rights Act, which I 
have introduced, which now has 93 cosponsors, outlines these basic 
rights and ensures that campus authorities work in the victim s 

best interest. . , , 

This legislation also sends a message both campuswide and na- 
tionwide that incidents of sexual assault will not be tolerated or 
swept under the rug. With 6,000 rapes expected to occur on college 
campuses this year alone, Congress must act new to solve tins prob- 
lem. This bill has strong bipartisan support, as I mentioned, ot yd 
cosponsors in the House, including, I'm grateful to say, 12 members 
of this subcommittee. cu j * a„„™; q 

It also has the support of the United States Student Associa ; 
tion— they a/e represented here today— and numerous victims 
rights groups across this country. The Senate companion bill was 
recently introduced by Senate Judiciary Committee Biden. Mr. 
Chairman, I think it's important to point out that this legislation 
complements H.R. 1502, sponsored by Congresswoman Boxer, the 
Violence Against Women Act, of which I am proud to be a cospon- 



sor. 
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Again, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the subcom- 
mittee on behalf of this important legislation. I urge the subcom- 
mittee to act now in the interest of campus sexual assault victims 
and pass this legislation. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jim Ramstad follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, met&bers of the subcommittee, thank you for this 
opportunity to appear before you. 

Today, I come before the subcommittee to ur^<e passage of H.R. 
2363, the Campus Sexual Assault Victim's Bill of Rights Act. 

To understand the need for this legislation, imagine what it must 
be like for an 18 year-old college woman - having just left the 
security of her home and family - to be raped by a fellow student. 

Typically, this rape victim would *<cperionce feelings of 
confusion, fear, and shame immediately following the attack. At 
this time of crisis she is most vulnerable and needs strong 
support and sound legal advice. 

Then imagine how much more she would suffer if campus authorities 
were to blame her for the rape, discourage her from contacting the 
police and fail to take action to protect her and other women from 
the rapist. 

Unfortunately, this scenario has occurred too frequently on many 
college and university campuses across the nation. And the time 
has come for Congress to do something about it* 

The incidence of rape on campus has reached epidemic levels. 
Every 21 hours, a young woman is reported raped on college 
campuses. Studies show as many as one in four women will be the 
victim of rape or attempted rape during her college career. 

And this may only be the tip of the iceberg. Rape i& one of our 
nation's most under-reported crimes; 90% of all rapes are believed 
to go unreported. 

Underreporting occurs for a variety of reasons. Some victims 
feel ashamed and afraid, some are unaware of their legal rights, 
and some doubt the accused will ever be punished. 
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The result is that while so many woman continua to ba victims of 
tha hainous crime of rape, only one or two of avary 100 campus 
rapists is evar prosecuted. 

Across tha country, rape victims, their parent?, and victims 
rights groups have pointed to tha way campus authorities handle 
allegations of sexual assault as a major problem that must be 
solved in order to curb the epidemic of sexual violence on college 
campuses* 

In many cases, colleges and universities have taken it upon 
themselves to serve as judge and jury in what should be a criminal 
proceeding. They have set themselves up as substitutes for our 
criminal justice system. However, they are not as impartial nor 
as fair as our judicial system. 

Nowhere else in this country are private institutions given the 
right to adjudicate such serious crimes. Campus authorities do 
victims and communities a great disservice by overstepping their 
bounds in adjudicating these criminal cases. 

Because the business of higher education is highly competitive and 
relies heavily on a positive image for recruiting and fund 
raising, campuses have a natural desire to avoid negative 
publicity and have downplayed sexual assault crimes at the expense 
of victims. 

It's time to take action to make sure campus sexual victims are 
made aware of their legal rights and assisted in gathering 
evidence for criminal prosecution. 

Victims must be represented at college disciplinary proceedings 
and notified of the outcome. And campuses authorities must 
provide victims housing that prevents unwanted contact with 
accused rapists. 
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If these rights and responsibilities are clarified and guaranteed, 
both victims and campus authorities will be better able to act in 
the best interest of victims. 

This would benefit victims by ensuring that their rights will be 
respected, and benefit colleges and universities by making 
potential applicants and their parents more confident about campus 
safety . 

Recently, I introduced the "Campus Sexual Assault Victims Bill of 
Rights Act." This legislation outlines these basic rights and 
ensures that campus authorities work in the victims 1 best 
interests. 

It also sends a message both campus-wide and nation-wide that 
incidents of sexual assault will not be tolerated or swept under 
the rug. With 6,000 rapes expected to occur on college campuses 
this year, Congress must act now to solve this problem. 

This bill has the strong bipartisan support of 92 cosponsors in 
the House, including 12 members of this subcommittee. A Senate 
companion bill was recently introduced by Senate Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Joe Biden. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the 
subcommittee on behalf of this important legislation. I strongly 
urge the subcomroitee to now act in the interest of campus sexual 
assault victims and pass this legislation so it can be brought to 
the House floor. 
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H. R. 2363 



To amend the provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1965 relating 
to treatment by campus officials of sexual assault victims. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
May 15, 1991 

Mr. Ramstad (for himself, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Molinari, Mr. Buley, Mr. 
Lbvinb of California, Ms. Snowe, Mrs. Schroeder, Mr. Gingrich, Mr. 
Hyde, Mr. Campbell of California, Mr. Stark, Mr. Weber, Mr. Ran. 
gel, Mr. Klug, Mrs. Lloyd, Mr. Vento, Mr. Zeliff, Mr. Payne of 
New Jersey, Mr. Bobhlert, Mb. Waters, Mr. Coughlin, Mr. Penny, 
Mr. Sbnsenbrbnner, Mr. Frank of Massachusetts, Mr. Chandler, 
Mr. Roemer, Mr. MoQrath, Mr. Peterson of Minnesota, Mr. Hough- 
ton, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Franks of Connecticut, Mr. Santorum, 
Mr. GUNDERfiON, Mr. Paxon, Mrs. Roukkma, Mr. G08S, Mr. Ridge, 
Mr. McBwen, Mr. Grandy, Mr. Schiff, Mr. BmeRSON, Mr. Lewis of 
California, Mr. Gekas, Ms. Roh-Lehtinkn, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Vander JaGt, Mr. Camp, Mrs. Vucanovich, Mr. Stearns, 
Mr. Armey, Mrs. Meyers of Kansas, Mr. Shays, and Mr. Smith of 
New Jersey) introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend the provisions of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 relating to treatment by campus officials of sexual 
assault victims. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of R&presenta- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as the "Campus Sexual As- 

3 sault Victims' Bill of Rights Act of 1991". 

4 SEC. 2. AMENDMENT. 

5 Section 485 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 

6 U.S.C. 1092(f)) is amended— 

7 (1) by adding at the end of paragraph (1) of 

8 subsection (f) the following new subparagraph: 

9 "(J) A statement of policy regarding the 

10 rights of victims of sexual assault that complies 

1 1 with the requirements of sufr cction (g)."; and 

12 (2) by adding at the end thereof the following 

13 new subsection. 

14 "(g) Policy Regarding the Victims op Sexual 

15 Assaults.— 

16 "(1) Requirements. — Each institution of 

17 higher education shall establish and implement a 

18 written policy establishing a campus sexual assault 

19 victims' bill of rights which provides that the follow- 

20 ing rights shall be accorded, by all campus officers, 

21 administrators and employees of such institution, to 

22 victims of campus-related sexual assaults: 

23 "(A) The right to have any and all sexual 

24 assaults against them treated with seriousness; 

25 the right, as victims, to be treated with dignity; 
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and the right for campus organizations which 
assist such victims to be accorded recognition. 

"(B) The right to have sexual assaults 
committed against them investigated and adju- 
dicated by the duly constituted criminal and 
civil authorities of the governmental entity in 
which the crimes occurred; and the right to the 
full and prompt cooperation and assistance of 
campus personnel in notifying the proper au- 
thorities. The foregoing shall be in addition to 
any campus disciplinary proceedings. 

"(C) The right to be free from any kind of 
pressure from campus personnel that victims (i) 
not report crimes committed against them to 
civil and criminal authorities or to campus law 
enforcement and disciplinary officials; or (ii) re- 
port crimes as lesser offenses than the victims 
perceive them to be. 

"(D) The right to be free from any kind 
of suggestion that campus sexual assault vic- 
tims not report, or under-report, crimes 

because — 

"(i) victims are somehow 'responsible' 

for the commission of crimes against them; 
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"(ii) victims were contributorily negli- 
gent or assumed the risk of being assault- 
ed; or 

"(iii) by reporting crimes they would 

incur unwanted personal publicity. 

"(E) The same right to legal assistance, or 
ability to have others present, in any campus 
disciplinaiy proceeding that the institution per- 
mits to the accused; and the right to be notified 
of the outcome of such proceeding. 

"(F) The right to full and prompt coopera- 
tion from campus personnel in obtaining, secur- 
ing, and maintaining evidence (including a med- 
ical examination) as may be necessary to the 
proof of criminal sexual assault in subsequent 
legal proceedings. 

"(G) The right to be made aware of, and 
assisted in exercising any options, as provided 
by State and Federal laws or regulations, with 
regard to mandatory testing of sexual assault 
suspects for communicable diseases and with 
regard to notification to victims of the results 
of such testing. 

"(H) The right to counseling from any 
mental health services previously established by 
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1 the institution, or by other victim-service enti- 

2 ties, or by victims themselves. 

3 "(I) After campus sexual assaults have 

4 been reported, the victims of such crimes shall 

5 have the right to require that campus personnel 

6 take the necessary steps or actions reasonably 

7 feasible to prevent any unnecessary or unwant- 

8 ed contact or proximity with alleged assailants, 

9 including immediate relocation of the victim to 

10 safe and secure alternative housing, and trans- 

1 1 fer of classes if requested by the victims. 

12 "(J) In addition to the above rights, stu- 

13 dents, whether sexual assault victims or not, 

14 have a right to habitability in campus housing 

15 and in campus accommodations for which the 

16 college receives any compensation, direct or in- 

17 direct. 

18 "(2) Definition.— For purposes of this sub- 

19 paragraph, 'habitability' shall mean an environment 

20 free from sexual or physical intimidation, or any 

21 other continuing disruptive behavior by persons 

22 sharing rooms or their guests, that is of such a seri- 

23 ous nature as would prevent a reasonable person 

24 from attaining their educational goals. Substantiated 

25 violations of the above-listed habitability provisions 
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1 shall be corrected by campus perso inel by relocation 

2 of the complainant to acceptable, safe and secure al- 

3 tentative housing as soon as practicable, unless the 

4 conditions of nonhabitability demonstrate the neces- 

5 sity of immediate action by campus personnel". 

6 SEC 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENT* 

7 Section 487(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

8 (20 ILS.C. 1094(a)) is amended by adding at the end 

9 thereof the following new paragraph: 

10 "(13) The institution certifies that it complies 

11 with the requirements of section 485(g). 

12 SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

13 The amendments made by this section shall take ef- 

14 feet on September 1, 1992. 

O 
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Chairman Ford, [presiding] Thank you both for bringing this 
matter to us before we conclude our hearings on reauthorization. 1 
have to be fair with both of you and tell vou that I think you 
present us with more problems than this subcommittee is capable 
of solving 

In the first instance, Mrs. Boxer's bill is in the nature of an edu- 
cation and prevention bill. How does this connect to a college 
campus as distinguished from a factory or a supermarket or a 
drive-in movie or some other locus where you might keep statistics 
about assaults of all kinds? . , 

Observing, as Mrs. Boxer just did, that the new terminology is no 
longer rape. It certainly isn't in my State. In order to avoid the 
highly technical problems of prosecuting common law rape cases, 
most of the States have adopted new statutes, and they deal with 
first, second, and third degree sexual assaults. 

I haven't practiced in the courtroom since that s been the law in 
my State, but I was a judge and a prosecutor and a defense lawyer 
when we tried to try those cases under the old common law defini- 
tion. They were difficult. They did require a very high degree ot 
proof in circumstances that were very often almost impossible to 
determine except from the word of two individuals involved. 

In my time, we talked about rape as only happening to women. 
That's no longer the case in the criminal sexual assault laws of the 
States 

Now, when we get over to Mr. Ramstad's bill, it takes a different 
approach. It talks about all of the institutions receiving ritle IV as- 
sistance for students at their institution, giving an assurance as a 
part of their qualification for student aid to the Department of 
Education. I think it is at the very end of your bill, Mr, Kam- 
atad 

Mr. Ramstad. That's 1 ight, Mr. Chairman, on page 6. 

Chairman Ford. "The institution certifies that it complies with 
the requirements of Section 485," which is where you set out a 
number of rights of students, and so on. It means that every post- 
secondary institution, wherever located, to qualify its students for 
some $18 billion a year that comes out under these prograius, 
would have to certify this. , ., , 

Both of you raise questions with me when you use the word 
"campus," and when you talk about young girls in college. The 
truth of the matter is that the majority of— 59 percent of the fe- 
male's attending postsecondary education today are over the age ot 
22. 1 raise the question with Mrs. Boxer: Why would we start edu- 
cating our daughters about the danger of sexual assault at that 
age? Why isn't this a program placed where we put emphasis on 
prevention information and education in the grade school and sec- 
ondary schools and middle school at the latest? 

I didn't wait until my daughter was m high school to talk to her 
about it, and I trust that she hasn't waited that long to talk to my 
granddaughter. I think if you are looking for a place to make 
young women conscious of a danger m society that they ought to 
deal with, from the educational point of view, we ought to be look- 
ing at this in the elementary and secondary act, not m the reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act. 
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Second, the word "campus" is very hard for us to perceive here 
because we have over 3,300 degree-granting institutions across the 
country. Now when one pictures a nice private college in my State, 
located away from an urban area, with a well defined campus, 
that's one picture of a campus. 

If one pictures NYU, one of the most prestigious and certainly 
the largest private universities in the world, the campus of NYU is 
Manhattan Island. Ther* are 15 separate schools scattered across 
Manhattan Island that are part of NYU. When you get to City Col- 
lege of New York, it becomes even more dramatic. 

In my own State, if you look at Michigan State, there is a pretty 
well-defined campus. Michigan State, an agricultural school, is lo- 
cated out in a pristine area outside of a relatively small city in the 
State of Michigan. You know when you are on and off campus. 

At the University of Michigan, it s getting more difficult than it 
was in years gone by, but you still have a pretty good idea when 
you are on and off campus, and what is an on-and off-campus activ- 
ity, and whether it is or is not under control of the institution. But 
when you go to Wayne State University in Detroit, you will find 
two of the busiest crime-ridden and dope-riddled streets in the 
entire city going right smack through the middle of it. 

Even though I attended that school in the late 1940's after the 
war, I can't tell you when I'm on t ie campus and off the campus 
when I visit there today. The word "campus" has a different mean- 
ing. The description of a student has a different meaning. If you're 
talking about community colleges that very frequently are found in 
urban settings without clearly defined campuses, there you will 
find that the average age of a woman going to school is over the 
age of 30. 

I raise all of this by way of telling you that this committee has 
not looked at these bills and said, "Well, this isn't something that 
we want to do." It becomes very difficult if you hinge, as Mr. Ram- 
stad's bill does, the rights of all students to receive Federal aid on 
the actions of an institution that may have absolutely minimal, if 
any, opportunity to control the situation or circumstances on their 
campus. 

Mr. Ramstad talks about— in his bill and in his statement— 
about providing safe housing. The truth of the matter now is that a 
small percentage of all of the postsecondary education in this coun- 
try is being participated in by people who live in institutional hous- 
ing, owned and controlled by the institution that they are attend- 
ing. 

The closer you get to the big cities, the less you will see the tradi- 
tional dormitory situation. I looked at Mr. Ramstad's bill very care- 
fully because you approached me to cosponsor it with you. I told 
you that Mr. Coleman and I had a commitment to all of the higher 
education groups, as well as members of this committee, not to in- 
troduce or cosponsor any bills that might be considered by us in 
higher education this year for the very obvious reason we wanted 
to stay able to accommodate everybody s concerns. 

But I took the time to look at it. I read yours before I read Mrs. 
Boxer's, as a matter of fact. When I started looking at it, I started 
to find these concerns about whether or not we wanwni to affect all 
people seeking postsecondary education out there. There are 12 
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million students out there as I talk to you know. Six million of 
them will get, this year, some kind of assistance from the legisla- 
tion we are considering. 

We are talking about the qualification of those six million people 
for continued Federal assistance, hinged on the conduct oi people 
running institutions. Conduct that has to do with a particular type 
of criminal activity that may happen on their campus, and even an 
undefined campus such as those I ve mentioned. 
f It becomes very difficult for us, and that part is something that 
I'm reluctant to approach. I have been reluctant in all of my years 
on this committee to provide ways in which you prevent 3tudents 
from having access to education through the actions of somebody 
other than themselves. Through somebody else's irresponsibility, if 
you will— I presume that a college campus that doesn't do the 
things that Mr. Ramstad's bill proposes is irresponsible. 

What about the other people who want to attend that institution 
who lose their eligibility because that institution is irresponsible in 
not certifying that it's doing all of these things. I think, perhaps, it 
would be a good idea for us to devote some specific time on sepa- 
rate legislation to these issues to see whether or not the Education 
and Labor Committee can help each of you accomplish what I 
assume to be your bottom line concern over a particular type of 
crime in which, generally, young women are the victims. 

As a father of a daughter and the grandfather of two female 
grandchildren, I can share your concerns. When my daughter went 
to college, I went to great lengths, as a matter of fact, to ask them 
to accommodate her in very limited dormitory space, because I felt 
safer being here in Washington if she was in a dormitory on that 
campus than I would have felt if she was living off campus. 

In the years that she was going to school, in the 1960 s, it was an 
interesting time to be a parrnt. It's always an interesting time to 
be a parent. I'm not unfamiliar with the dangers. As a matter of 
fact, the campus that my daughter was on was the site of some 16 
heinous murders of young women. 

Unfortunately, it didnt turn out that any of them were mur- 
dered on the campus; they were picked up on the campus by a 
maniac, very much like the kind of people we have been reading 
about recently, who was the nicest looking young blond fellow you 
ever saw. He had a motorcycle. 

Even after the police publicized the modus operandi of this guy 
whipping around in his leather jacket and offering young women a 
ride on his motorcycle, and they didn't show up again until they 
showed up in pieces, he continued to find victims. Where did he go 
looking to find victims? He went to a teachers' college campus. 

There was a great howl that somehow the teachers college 
should have told those girls not to get on that motorcycle. But I 
was never convinced that, put in their position, I would find a way 
to do that, because I was worried about whether I could keep my 
daughter off of such a motorcycle. 

I regarded that as my parental obligation. As I said at the very 
outset, I think if we are looking at this as an educational opportu- 
nity to teach preventative measures, it's much too late when it 
comes at the level of postsecondary education for most people, be- 
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cause we are dealing with people who should have been told about 
these things much sooner. 

Having said all that, I thank you very much for your testimony, 
and I assure you that we will continue to look at this phenomena 
through the eye*> of the education committee. In the case of Mrs. 
Bcxer, she does not have a cutoff of funds. As a matter of face, 
there is no enforcement procedures as I see it in the title of your 
bill dealing with higher education. 

That presents an entirely different problem. What you do is set 
up a pot of money and say to colleges and universities, "You can 
apply on a nationwide competitive basis for a grant to deal with 
the problem of sexual assault on your campus." 

I would be very surprised if most, or any, of the small church- 
related institutions in my State would make such an application. 
Because that would be sending a message to the parents that I was 
so concerned as the president of that college about the safety of 
your daughter when she comes here, that I am trying to get Feder- 
al money to do the things that you thought I was doing to protect 
her anyhow. 

I don't know who would apply for it. I don't know how the Secre- 
tary of Education would decide. If NYU wanted to apply for a 
grant, how would the Secretary determine what NYU had in mind 
to make Manhattan Island safe for students at NYU actually 
would work? When you get to how you do these things, it's not as 
easy as it looks. 

Nobody quarrels with the objective. Everybody wants to go to 
heaven; everybody doesn't hsve the same idea about how you get 
there. Mrs. Boxer's bill was originally drafted to be considered, I 
assume, by the Judiciary Committee on the Senate because it's 
dealing with the whole area of crimes against women, or crimes 
against people, most of whom tend to be women. 

That's not our function here, deajng with criminal law. Our 
function is dealing with how to aid students attending institutions 
of postsecondary education. We tell those campuses, for example, 
they will not discriminate against the students. There is a prece- 
dent for us putting restriction on a campus or a school or an insti- 
tution that is eligible for its students to receive Federal aid. 

There are many precedents for us putting limitations on them, 
but we have always avoided putting a limitation on an institution 
that would disqualify students seeking an education in that institu- 
tion because some dumb administrator didn't fill out the papers 
correctly. That's the kind of concerns that we have that I hope are 
not confused with an antipathy toward the essential purpose. Mr. 
Coleman? 

Mr. Coleman. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Thanks to both of our 
witnesses. 

Mr. Ramstad, just a comment on your bill, which I think certain- 
ly has good motives and intentions. I wonder on page 3, however, 
in which each institution is supposed to have a written policy es- 
tablishing these victims' bill of rights, in Stfb B it says, 'The right 
to have sexual assaults committed against them investigated and 
adjudicated by the duly constituted criminal and civil authorities of 
the governmental entity in which the crimes occur." 
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It is obviously outside the jurisdiction of a college or university 
to somehow have the responsibility of investigations and to see that 
prosecutions are made. They don't have that authority. They can 
bring it to the attention of the authorities, they can cooperate, 
which is what the second part of that section requires. 

I don't really see how a university can force prosecution, unless 
the local prosecutor, indeed, and the police authorities, want to do 
so. I just bring that up as something that is outside the purview, I 
would think, of the authority of anyone other than those people 
who work in law who are given the power to prosecute. 

Mr. Ramstad. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coleman. That goes certainly 
to the legal definition of a right. The problem now is— and, of 
course, I think we should keep in mind the framework of this legis- 
lation would preserve the right, if the victim so elects, to have 
these matters handled in a campus disciplinary proceeding situa- 
tion, or the right to go to the criminal justice system. 

AH we are trying to do is preserve the right of the victim to 
make the election. In too many instances now, as many, many vic- 
tims have come forward, their right, which should be, in my judg- 
ment, inalienable and self evident 

Mr. Coleman. I believe that it is. I don't believe that anybody's 
rights are limited when going to t*"» authorities, be they a student 
on a college campus or a senior citizen in a nursing home. I under- 
stand what the purpose of it is and I support that. I only point out 
that I think these go beyond a requirement that can be placed on 
anyone to establish some sort of prosecutorial authority in which 
none of that authority resides with the people we are asking to es- 
tablish it. 

I think it can be changed. I think what you really want is the 
second part of that sentence where you ask for full cooperation by 
the university personnel That's the key, I think, and we can re- 
quire that of universities. 

Mr. Ramstad. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coleman, I appreciate your as- 
sistance. We ve had several meetings on this legislation. Perhaps 
the beginning clause, Clause B, could be crafted differently, as you 
suggested in one of our meetings, so as to preclude the institution 
froi i preventing victims to go to the criminal justice system. 

In other words, to couch it in the negative, which would be more 
than satisfactory. Mr. Chairman, may I just address a point that 
you raised briefly? 

Chairman Ford. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ramstad. Mr. Chairman, first of all, given your distin- 
guished legal background, I certainly think your points are well 
taken as to the legal terminology issues that you raised. You talked 
about the common law rape definition and then statutory criminal 
sexual conduct as most States now describe the crime. 

Your point, Mr. Chairman, underscores the need for this legisla- 
tion, at least one of the needs. Because so many colleges and uni- 
versities refer to this crime, be it common law rape or criminal 
sexual conduct as "advances without sanctions," or other neutered, 
emasculated terms which downplay the nature of the heinous 
crime of rape or criminal sexual conduct. I think your point is well 
taken and certainly supports the need for this legislation. 
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I would also like to address briefly your critique of the definition 
of "campus." Campus is not defined for venue purposes, as I'm sure 
the distinguished Chairman understands here. This legislation goes 
to the institution. The protections have nothing to do with venue; 
the protections rather go to the student, the victim, not to the 
place. 

These nine rights, which I would characterize as inalienable, as 
basic, fundamental, self evident rights, don't go to the campus in 
terms of a place of venue or where the crime might be committed. 
That's totally irrele Mit to this legislation. We merely prescribe or 
mandate that the institution afford these nine basic rights to such 
victims. 

Thirdly, M . Chairman, as to your point about the problem of 
these institu ons providing alternative housing to these victims of 
criminal sexvjJ conduct, it seems to me it's very modest. We are 
not saying if a victim at an institution in Manhattan wants to be 
separate and apart from the alleged assailant, that she should be 
housed at the Plaza. All we're saying is a comparable dormitory 
room in another dormitory. 

I can show you a list of a hundred victims who have sought to 
be— following one of these incidents— to be housed away from the 
alleged assailant, in another dormitory. For example, in my dis- 
trict, a woman was not even given the opportunity to live apart 
from the alleged assailant, had to stay in the same coed dorm. He 
lived one floor above her room, directly above her room. 

Despite the fact that there were other rooms available at this in- 
stitution, they wouldn't let her move. They had a policy that you 
couldn't move during the school year once you are assigned a dor- 
mitory room. It seems to be that it is a very modest provision to 
provide alternative housing away from the alleged assailant, which 
any court would give the right to keep a victim apart from an al- 
leged, assailant in the criminal justice system— would order the de- 
fendant to stew away from the victim. 

Chairman Ford. Let me see if I can get a clear view. We are 
looking at the law that you want to amend, which is the existing 
act, and you amend Section 487. By amending it, you also make 
reference to Section 485. 1 will read the language to you, "the insti- 
tution certifies that it complies with requirements with Section 
485(g)," doesn't really mean anything because the section you are 
amending starts out by saying, "In order to be eligible, an eligible 
institution for the purpose of any program authorized under this 
title,"— this is all of Title IV— 'an institution must be an institu- 
tion of higher education or an eligible institution as that term is 
defined for the purpose" and so on. 

Then it sets forth 12 things that they must do or be to qualify. 
Number 12 was the Goodling Bill for reporting of campus violence. 
That is a shorthand way of describing it You add a 13. So in order 
for an institution to be eligible, it must nave in place a set of rules 
that do these things. 

As Mr. Coleman just pointed out, the institution can't guarantee 
that the local sheriff is going to arrest anybody or the local pros- 
ecutor is going to do his job. It's not their authority to do it, and I 
don't know how the Department could set up a regulation that says 
to a school, in complying with Section 13, the 13th requirement 
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here, to qualify your institution, you've got to assure us that there 
will be prompt prosecution, that nobody will be discouraged from 
prosecuting and all of these other things. 

The institution is not in a position to do that. Whether they were 
or weren't, whether they don't because they can't or don't want to, 
the students who seek student aid to go to that institution are the 
ones who are the losers, because what this section you amend does 
is speak to the qualifications of students at that institution to re- 
ceive Federal assistance. 

That's where we get into trouble. Now, if there is another way to 
get to what you want to do without subjecting all of the students, 
including the victims you are talking about, to those possible conse- 
quences, there might be a better way to approach it. I don't want 
to discourage you from pursuing this. I think you are doing some- 
thing worthwhile. 

Mr. Ramstad. Thank you, Mr. 

Chairman Ford. I don't want to encourage, however, us trying to 
stop at this stage and figure out something this complex as a condi- 
tion. We are going to put so many conditions on Title IV aid before 
we get through in this reauthorization that it will take a Philadel- 
phia lawyer to apply for funds. 

Mr. Ramstad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your at least indi- 
rect support in saying that it is worthwhile, these objectives. I cer- 
tainly would be more than willing to work with the Chairman, and 
Mr. Coleman's already expressed a desire to work to take care of 
some of the concerns that you and Mr. Coleman have expressed. 

For example, just very briefly and simply, lines 3 through the 
word "occurred" on line 7, could be easily stricken without doing 
any violence to this bill whatsoever. Mr. Colemaa's point is well 
taken that the second clause of Section B is a restatement, perhaps 
redundant of the first clause. I think we can work together to per- 
haps more properly craft this legislation, take care of these con- 
cerns and also the concerns of the Chairman and the distinguished 
ranking member. 

Mr. Coleman. Let me, Mr. Chairman, just try to recoup just a 
little bit of my time— really just a comment. I'm glad that Jim has 
created what I think is the atmosphere that we want to conduct, 
and I didn't want to encourage any sort of emphasis on the nega- 
tive here, I simply wanted to try to perfect by making a suggestion. 
I m glad the gentleman has recognized it as well. 

I think what both of you are doing is extremely valuable. I want 
to encourage you in this effort. My sense of it is that until you get 
to a point in your life where you either have personal xperience 
by either working on a college campus or having a dai iter or son 
on a college campus, a lot of this is irrelevant to you. 

It became very relevant to me when my first and oldest daughter 
went to college several years ago. When we drove her there and 
stayed overnight in the facility on the college campus, in our rooms 
where they knew we were staying, were piles of material that had 
been prepared for the incoming freshman. Half of it was relating to 
sexual assault and date rape. 

I said "What on earth is this all about?" This was a fine, so- 
called fairly conservative Midwestern ci npus. There they were, in- 
undating us with this type of information. Well, you sit down and 
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you read it and you finally understand. I think Bill Goodling's lead- 
ership and certainly the Gearys' national leadership regarding 
their unfortunate and tragic episode, has forced us all to under- 
stand more about the subject. 

I want to commend both of you for what you are doing. If I can 
work to help perfect or to assist, please let me know. It is an issue 
that I continually learn more about. It needs to be addressed. I 
think that the colleges themselves have recognized a liability issue 
in this and they are going to have to, if for no other reason, change 
many of their policies because of the amount of damages that they 
hold themselves out for. 

On a positive note, I'd like to end my portion of the inquiry here 
and thank you both. 

Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Chairman, I'm wondering if I might have a 
moment to very briefly respond to some of the issues that you 
raised, because I think I could do that very briefly if you would 
give me that opportunity. 

Chairman Ford. Certainly. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. First of all, it's important to point out 
that more than 90 percent of the rapes are against women. Our bill 
is gender neutral, and, obviously, we talk about "student." We 
don't say "man" or "woman." Second of all, we would much prefer 
to have our bill come out as a separate bill, as they are doing in 
the United States Senate, because I agree with you, it makes more 
sense to do it that way. 

Third of all, the reason that I didn't bring \p the part that deals 
with the education of younger students is because it's in a different 
section of the bill and this is the Higher Education Subcommittee. 
Indeed, there is a section that addresses the education of younger 
students. 

It was written by our friend and colleague Congressman Miller 
and put into this bill. Your comment that it's almost too late to ad- 
dress this in college campuses I would say is not anything that I 
can agree with. I think that the minority ranking member points 
out, some people aren't really hit with this, especially if thev do 
come from areas where they are not so well educated as perhaps 
your daughter or mine might be because they grew up in a larger 
city. 

1 think that it is true that when you get to a college campus, this 
may not be too late, but it may be the first time that you thought 
of anything like this. 

Frankly, on your last point, that many campuses won't apply for 
these grants, I just want to say this. If I knew a campus had one of 
these grants, and the grants are used to provide training for 
campus security, to have campus disciplinary or judicial boards de- 
velop, distribute, or implement campus security in student policies, 
to prevent and discipline rape and sexual assault, I would be much 
more willing to send my daughter or son to such a place. 

I think that what we do in this bill is to make matters better on 
the campuses today. You and I talked about numbers on the House 
floor. You said, "Where did you get these numbers?" I think I have 
proven to you today where I got them. I have another study, a 
criminological study released on August 29, 1990. 
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One in seven of the women already now in college has already 

I2L ra £i °£ e m J°5 r 5 ow ,i n colle « e have ***n attacked by a 
rapist. More than half of college rape victims are attacked by 
dates. Rape remains, as my colleague here has stated, the most un- 
port^topolice 8 Cnmes; only 7 V erc * nt of all rapes are re- 

By comparison, the reporting rate for robbery is 53 percent, as- 
sault 46 percent, burglary 52 percent. Less than 5 percent of col- 
lege women report incidences of rape to the police. More than half 
ot raped college women tell no one of their victimization. We have 
a problem here. 

J> t 6 T U f h x more P! easant n °t to look at it; it may be easier 
not to look at it. No one likes to look at this. It's ugly, it's awful, 
its pervasive, but we need to look at it. I think that both of us 

&2L"S ?7l ard her * today m the best spirit to work with you. 
Nothing that I have written is ground into 3tone. 

can be shown that there could be a better way to do it, a 

!3fh JETTS* nP- to d ° V ? with you> 1 8taR d ready to work 
o«„ J ' Mr :.fh airma 1 n and the members of the subcommittee in 
anyway possible to make this stronger and better bill. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Reed? 
. Mr - R ? ED - Mr. Chairman, I want to commend mv colleagues for 
introducing this legislation. I am a cosponsor of Mrs. Boxer's bill, 
a ^i C kI tojn J y ^pathetic to Mr. Ramstad's bill. Although there 
5SrirtStXo mcal Pr 001 *™ raised with r espect to thi? legisla- 
tion, I think there is a broader issue. 

tJSS^&'^i the cult "re of college campuses is inhospitable 
«*m Z !k!°Sf m tW ° 8en f 8, F . irst ' amon 8 the 8tudent body there 
SA?l u»ru£l u ^ e wh ? mi * ht have done well oh their 
SlJii- J * n * nave . a , basic .understanding of how to treat other 
people decently and fairly and humanely. 

i..SS 0n 'l h ! re J? an institutional problem. I think both of you al- 
£2? that ; The institutional problem is that colleges tend to 
SSfr fi^ ? a , nemo1 !? cr . im e- but as something less than that, 
™ ^f ferred to .' by defining it as unwanted attention, 

or unwarranted advances, et cetera. 

«„V™^ e i ha ^ e , a r< ! e ' 80(1 1 think we if we work diligently 
Sw!fS Ve l y ' totoj*™*? this culture so that students rlspect 
?hfcKi dentS °f ^nder and that institutions deal I with 

lem P squarely, head on, as it is, a serious, deplorable prob- 

_i,^ftoinly would like to participate with the Chairman and the 
committee and the sponsors to develop such an appropriate ap- 
proach I commend you both for your efforts in this very, very inV 
portant area. 
Chairman Ford. Mrs. Roukema. 

here^S 0 ! 1 ^; H r " Chairman ' thank you. I will try to be brief 
nere, but I want to four-squar support my colleagues at this table 

famiw at M they n are tryin ? to dr \ Mth theh * legSltion. I'm not as 
tamiliar, Mrs. Boxer, with youi 'egislation. I suspect though, from 

w nder? , tend ' th l a ^ P° rtion of it reaJlybelongTin £S 
?^Tf U ^ 0 r anyth,ng 1 "S to hel P, support your efforts here. 
With respect to Congressman Ramstad's proposal, of course there 
are refinements that can be made, and I amVSnwSSrf yo£r 
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bill and recognize, nevertheless, that there are some refinements. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that your bill fundamentally is 
properly directed and can be properly implemented. 

I am shocked tc think that there is any resistance in the higher 
education community to your approach. While we are all giving ex- 
amples, Mr. Coleman gave an example of his experience with his 
daughter. I want to tell you I was very shocked some years ago, 
before rape became well known in the headlines as a topic or as an 
experience on college campuses, some years ago, to take my daugh- 
ter to an outstanding university in this country and to find that as 
part of their freshman orientation, they distributed rape whistles, 
and nobody even thought about it, from the point of view of the 
college administration. 

Parents thought about it. It was also a time when colleges com- 
pletely abrogated their responsibility of an old fashioned concept, 
which some of us in this room may be old enough to remember, 
which was in loco parentis. I believe, Mr. Ramstad, that you are 
properly identifying and turning the higher education community 
back to that fundamental responsibility. 

I take no exception to your requirements on housing. Young 
people should not be required to associate in a threatening situa- 
tion such as you've described, and it's not exceptional, it s not un- 
usual, it's all too common. Housing as an alternative should be a 
requirement within this bill. 

I would be happy to work with everybody on this committee to 
put whatever refinements, practical and otherwise, as Mr. Coleman 
has already identified at least one, but, fundamentally, I am here 
to say to you that I will do everything possible to see that your 
bills are included in the Higher Education Act. 

I think they are very thoughtfully done and you have correctly 
identified a shocking underbelly of higher education. Thank you 
very much. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The testimony of the two 
witnesses certainly has been excellent, and I certainly am going to 
work with them in trying to make this become a reality when it 
comes to legislation. I'm going to yield my time to my colleague 
Mrs. Lowey, and I'm going to go vote. 

Mrs. Lowey. And I will be very brief so I can yield some of my 
time to my colleague Patsy Mink. I just wanted to briefly thank my 
colleagues Mrs. Boxer and Mr. Ramstad, for coming before this 
committee. Rape is one of the most violent and horrible crimes in 
the United States today. It is rampant. Every day we here another 
news report. Although my distinguished Chairman has discussed 
some technical problems with the bill, I'm sure that we can work 
together to include Mrs. Boxer's bill in the Higher Education Act. 
If any of you have known a victim of rape, and I have known a 
victim of rape, the impact on the victim is enormous. They are 
afraid to go out of their dorm room. They are afraid to go to the 
library. They are afraid to go out in the evening. They are never 

the same. if , , . . 

If we are to ensure that every woman gets that education they 
deserve, we must ensure, as Mrs. Boxer's bill does, that education 
is provided in the early stages, and we must continue to ensure 
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that our collages provide information and education to all the stu- 
dents. 

One of the things that we stress over and over again is that it's 
the Federal responsibility to look at the programs around this 
country and to replicate ths programs that work. That's why Mrs. 
Boxer's emphasis on demonstration programs is so important. We 
don't want to waste valuable dollars in times of budget deficit. 

We want to look at the successful programs. You mentioned in 
vour testimony certain programs that have worked. We want to 
look at what really wxcka out there. I'm more interested in pre- 
venting rape than deali"£ with the victims of rape afterwards. I 
want to educate those students. I want to be sure that information 
is out there on the college campuses so we prevent the rape. 

I particularly note in your bill, also, an emphasis on capital fund- 
ing for such things as lights on campuses or extra police protection 
to prevent rape. I want to congratulate you. As a cosponsor of the 
bill, I want to work with you. I hope that through this effort we 
can encourage more campuses to establish programs that work so 
that we can be effective in preventing rape. 

If we do so, perhaps a year from now, 2 years from now, 5 years 
from now, we can be proud that we minimized those statistics. One 
in seven women? That's an outrage on our campuses. Our higher 
educational instit' tions are supposed to be the best in the world. 
Let's make sure that they are the safest in the world. I will turn 
quickly to my colleague Patsy Mink. 

Mrs. Mink. I thank Nita for giving me a portion of her time to 
join with her in her comments and to express my appreciation for 
all my students on my campuses for the courage that both of you 
have shown in coming here today and raising this issue. 

My concern and the reason that I believe that this matter is ap- 
propriate for us to consider in the Higher Education reauthoriza- 
tion is that, by and large, our institutions have been blind to what 
is going on, on the campuses. Therefore, we must sensitize the lead- 
ership of our universities that this is a critical problem which is 
their responsibility. 

All we are saying is: Have some demonstration projects, point 
out what the problems are on the campuses, provide mere support 
for the women who are victims, train the personnel at the universi- 
ties to be aware of this problem, offer the kind of support that 
women need on these campuses. That's all that we are doing. We 
are not being invasive in developing bigger bureaucracies or de- 
manding policies of universities. We are being attentive to a mas- 
sive problem that is very, very disturbing and disrupts educational 
opportunity. 

because it does that, it is a proper item to be considered by this 
committee. I intend to work with both of you to make sure that 
something which is acceptable by the majority here will be includ- 
ed in the bill. Thank you very much for coming. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to thank Mr. Ramstad and Mrs. Boxer for doing 
something fundamental that I think needed to be done. That is, it's 
a painful and difficult fact, but I think it is a fact, that the present 
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incentive structure encourages higher education institutions to 
sweep this problem under the rug and to look the other way. 

However, we do it. By whatever mechanism, we have to change 
that. Until we do, I think we have a big problem. I thank you for 
introducing your bill. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Andrews. 

Chairman Ford. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of my colleagues. There are definitely — I 
think the Chairman very ably brought out a number of problems. I 
was unaware that they would cut off funds to universities. I think 
that we need to take a look at it and craft the legislation so we can 
minimize opposition to it. 

I would like to compliment both of you. I am a cosponsor of your 
legislation. I haven't seen yours yet, Mrs. Boxer. I'm sure that if it 
is similar to what you have done in the past, I will have no prob- 
lem being a cosponsor of that. 

Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ramstad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ford. We will stand temporarily in recess while we 
vote, and then call the next panel. 
[Recess.] 

Mr. Sawyer, [presiding] If everyone is ready, we will proceed 
with the work of the third panel. Our third panel today is com- 
prised of Ms. Jean Delaney, who is the Director of International 
Education, University of Colorado at Boulder; Dr. Anthony Lolli, 
Vice President of Enrollment Management and Student Services at 
William Paterson College; Ms. Sharon Shuster, President, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women; and Mr. Jim Harrison, 
President of the Association of Urban Universities. Welcome. We 
will proceed in the order in which you have been announced. 

STATEMENTS OF JEAN DELANEY, DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO-BOULDER, BOULDER, 
COLORADO; ANTHONY LOLLI, VICE PRESIDENT OF ENROLL- 
MENT MANAGEMENT AND STUDENT SERVICES, WILLIAM PA- 
TERSON COLLEGE, WAYNE, NEW JErtSEY; SHARON SHUSTER, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
WASHINGTON, DC; AND JIM HARRISON, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Delaney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is certain- 
ly my privilege to be here today to testify in front of the subcom- 
mittee. I'd also like to thank you for the extraordinary efforts that 
you have made to clarify the Higher Education Act in this reau- 
thorization process. I also would like to thank you for the privilege 
of listening to the discussion that just concluded a few moments 
ago. 

As an officer of my university, campus safety is certainly a cru- 
cial part of our concerns, and it was a very interesting discussion 
to listen to. 

If I may say, I'm Jean Delaney, I'm currently the Vice Chancel- 
lor for Student Affairs at the University of Colorado at Boulter, 
but most of my professional life has been in international educa- 
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tional exchange. My topic for today is the use of Federal financial 
aid for study abroad. 

I'm speaking not only for my institution but also for NAFSA: As- 
sociation of International Educators, the Council on International 
Educational Exchange, and the Liaison Group for International 
Educational Exchange. These three national organizations repre- 
sent virtually all of the institutions in higher education, and indi- 
viduals involved in our profession in this country, and a great 
many from abroad. 

I understand, about a week ago, you had a very interesting dis- 
cussion about Title VI of the Higher Education Act, where my col- 
league Barbara Burn talked about the value of study abroad and 
the need to strengthen institutional support for these programs. 

My topic today is in complement to her testimony about the bar- 
riers that currently exist in our laws that prevent equal access to 
this increasingly valuable educational experience. There are tech- 
nical revisions and clarifications of Title IV that would make study 
abroad available to more students and a more diverse student 
group. 

It doesn't require more money necessarily, although we would be 
glad to have more money in any circumstance. It's access to th<*se 
funds that are so important. Study abroad is a unique and uniquely 
valuable opportunity for the future of the United States. It's espe- 
cially important for a State like my own, Colorado, interior, land 
locked, and it is especially important for students whose economic 
circumstances have limited their access to knowing and under- 
standing the world. 

At the University of Colorado, we are working very hard toward 
diversifying our student population. We have created innovative re- 
cruitment programs, retention for students of color, for students 
who are first-generation college educated, and for students who are 
economically disadvantaged. 

We have a vast array of economic disciplines available from aero- 
space engineering to zoology. I am very proud of the study abroad 
programs that we offer which allow students to study these sub- 
jects in other countries and in other cultures. Federal financial aid 
is the key. We need your help to make the study abroad programs 
available to all of our students, not just the privileged. 

What are the problems that exist? The current laws and regula- 
tions are very unclear and they pose real barriers to student par- 
ticipation in study abroad programs. Because of the lack of clarity, 
there is tremendous variation on the interpretation of these laws 
from campus to campus. At some institutions, you may use all of 
your Federal financial aid to go abroad. At other institutions, you 
may use only a Pell Grant, or perhaps loans. In some institutions, 
students are told that it is simply illegal to take Federal financial 
aid abroad. 

Only in institutions where the? are really committed to these 
programs can we work through the bureaucracy that has been cre- 
ated. There are other problems: dispersal of funds, due to the vary- 
ing academic calendars in foreign countries, calculating costs, and 
doing need analyses. 

Work study, for example, is rarely allowed overseas because of 
the restrictions on eligible employers. The most concrete example 
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that I ^ii give you, however, that will make your hair go grey, is 
thinking about the requirement for multiple dispersals with per- 
sonal endorsements on loan checks. Put your student in Africa, and 
you've got a major problem. 

It will never be easy, actually, to apply Federal financial aid for 
students who are studying abroad, but work has already been done 
to make it easier. We would like to urge you to include the provi- 
sions of the Global Education Opportunities Act into the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. 

If the truth be known, I feel somewhat foolish bringing the provi- 
sions of this bill to this subcommittee because you studied the bill 
last year, and indeed, Chairman Ford is the sponsor of that bill, 
and he is the most enthusiastic proponent of Federal financial aid 
being applied to study abroad programs. 

Mr. Chairman, study abroad is indeed a very important part of 
American higher education today. It is not a frill, and we hope that 
you will work to make it possible for all of our young people to par- 
ticipate. Thank you so much. 

[The prepared statement of Jean Delaney follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JEAN DELAItBY 
VICE CHANCELLOR FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO AT BOULDER 

BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON F QST8BOOMDARY EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AMD LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AUGUST 1, 1991 



Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss 
problems regarding use of federal financial aid to support education 
abroad for American students. My name is Jean Delaney. I am the 
Vice Chancellor for Jtudent Affairs at the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. Prior to my current appointment, I served the University 
for eight years as Director of International Education. During 1989- 
90 I served as president of NAFSAt Association of International 
Educators, one of the major international education associations I am 
representing today. Altogether, I have more than twenty years of 
professional experience in the field of international educational 
exchange. 

While people tend to think that study abroad is a flourishing 
part of the academic program of American universities, the sad truth 
is that fewer than one percent of our undergraduates go abroad each 
year for study, one of the main barriers we face in making this 
opportunity available to more students is in trying to apply federal 
financial aid toward program costs. Due to the difficulties 
involved, the ability of students dependent on federal financial aid 
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to study abroad varies greatly from institution to institution* As 
international skills become increasingly inportant to success in the 
American workforce, these problems pose fundamental issues about 
equality of educational opportunity afforded under federal financial 
aid programs* I hope the subcommittee will work to eliminate these 
problems as you develop legislation reauthorizing programs provided 
for under Title IV of the Higher Education Act* 

Before getting into the substance of these issues , however , I 
want to explain that I am not only representing my own institution 
today but three recognized national organizations concerned with 
international education and exchange activities: the Council on 
International Educational Exchange (CIEE), NAFSA: the Association of 
International Educators , and the Liaison Group for International 
Educational Exchange* 

The Liaison Group is a twenty-four member coalition of 
organizations dedicated to promoting international exchange links 
between the United States and other nations* CIEE and NAFSA were 
founding members of the Liaison Group* 

CIEE is one of the foremost organizations in the world concerned 
with international education and student travel* The Council's 
membership is made up of more than 200 of the most internationally 
committed academic institutions in the United states. Its programs 
provide study and travel opportunities for American students 
throughout the globe, as well as complimentary programs for foreign 
students in t'.e United States* 

NAFSA is the largest membership association in the world 
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dedicated to furthering international educational exchangee, 
representing more than 6500 Individuals and 1800 institutions, both 
in the United States and in 60 other countries. Along with CIEE, 
NA/ \ is in the forefront of internationalizing U.S. higher educav n 
tr: *.gh a full range of services to exchange practitioners. 

Let me try to answer some of the questions you nay have about 
study abroad and federal financial aid. 

first, whv Is study abroad importan t;? i understand the 
Subcommittee discussed this issue in detail during your Title VI 
hearing last week. The National Task Force on undergraduate 
Education Abroad, composed of representatives of the institute of 
international Education, the Council on International Educational 
Exchange, and tfAF"V: Association of international Educators, 
summarized our increasing needs to get our students abroad in its 
1990 Report: 

For the past several years, there has been growing 
acknowledgement that education must provide more 
international content and lead to greater sensitivity and 
understanding. For undergraduates at our universities and 
colleges, a serious educational experience in another 
country brings cross-cultural understanding and 
international learning not achievable through almost any 
other approach. Opportunities for such experience abroad 
are still confined to a small fraction of American 
undergraduates, mainly [from the] upper middle class. . . 

The key point here is that study abroad can provide a unique 

educational experience that is increasingly required of our future 

leaders. Enrollment in study abroad programs should continue to 

increase as the need to know our world, both to enhance our national 

security and to strengtnen our standing in the global economy, 

becomes more important. 
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From the perspective of the University of Colorado and 
institutions like it in the interior of the United States, study 
abroad is a crucial element in our international education program 
since it provides a tangible experience of other languages and 
cultures to a student body which is largely isolated froa then* The 
international dimension is only an abstract notion to our students 
without concrete educational experience abroad* 

Jtra we lagging behind other natio n* in providing study abroad 
o pportunities to our students ? As I mentioned above, less than one 
percent of U.S. college students participate in study abroad programs 
each year — approximately 70,000 out of 12,500,000. In comparison, 
more than 386,000 foreign students enrolled in American colleges and 
universities in 1989-90, and they have increased substantially again 
this year. Taking a specific case, while Japan sent nearly 30,000 
students to the United States in 1989-90, we sent about 1,100 to 
Japan. It is also useful to contrast this to the 70,000 European 
Economic Community students who are going to study in another 
European Community nation this fall, approximately 41 of EEC 
students. The goal of the European Community is to exchange 10% of 
its student body by 1995. 

Are federal financial a id funds needed to maintain or expand 
participation i n ff fc " d V abroad programs? The applicability of federal 
financial aid toward study abroad costs is crucial in gaining access 
to these educational opportunities* Of the approximately 300 
students at the University of Colorado at Boulder who studied abroad 
in 1990-91, 57« received some form of federal financial aid. 
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Applying financial aid to overseas study is particularly 
important in our effort to increase minority participation in these 
programs. spelman College president Dr. Johnnetta B. Cole, 
addressing the Council on International Educational Exchange's 1990 
conference, identified finances as one of the four aajor barriers to 
study abroad for African American students, she advised that . . 
if we want to substantially increase the number of African Americans 
studying abroad, we must make every possible effort to allow students 
to use their financial aid during a study abroad experience.* 1 

The professional community responsible for study abroad programs 
for U.S. students has made a major commitment to expanding minority 
participation in our programs, led by CIEE and NAFSA. But these 
students, as you know, are highly dependent on federal financial aid 
to finance their studies, and we are currently handicapped in our 
effort to include more students from minority backgrounds in our 
programs by the barriers we experience in Title IV program policy. 

DO StUdentE dependent on f«wfar*i financial aid hava zyual Mr.r.*** 

to study abroad? Unfortunately, policies on the use of federal aid 
vary widely from campus to campus. At some institutions, students 
can use all the aid that they would normally get when studying at 
home. In other cases, students are United to Pell Grants and 
student loans. Or, students may use 'jid for some programs but not 
for others. And, on many campuses, students are told it is illegal 
to use federal financial aid to study abroad. 

A good example of the confusion about how federal aid is used 
for study abroad can be found in my own state of Colorado. The 
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University of Colorado at Boulder, along with several others in 
Colorado, allows all aid except work-study to be used by any student 
going on our own programs, but not on programs sponsored by other 
institutions. One university awards federal aid to students going on 

\y approved program by negotiating consortial agreements with the 
sponsoring institution, several others will allow their students to 
use Pell Grants and Stafford or sls loans, but no other types of aii 
and only for programs run by the institutions themselves. Other 
institutions in Colorado do not allow any federal aid to be used by 
students studying abroad at all. in Colorado, therefore, 
economically disadvantaged students may be able to afford the costs 
of study abroad only if they have chosen the right institution. 

In general it certainly is often the case that a student at one 
institution in the U.S. can participate in study abroad while a 
student with the identical financial aid package at another 
institution will be denied access to the same or similar study abroad 
programs because they cannot apply their federal aid to its costs. 

Uhat prohlaiMg prevent full and equitable use of federal 
financial aid for study abroad ? Equal access to study abroad for 
economically disadvantaged undergraduates can only be achieved if 
practical problems in awarding aid are resolved. Here are several of 
the general proMems we face: 

— There is uncertainty among many campus aid officials about the 
legality of releasing aid to students studying abroad even 
though they are enrolled in a full course of study approved by 
the home institution for credit toward a degree. 
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Requirements about the disbursal of funds, such as Multiple 
dispersementa and personal endorsement of loan checks, are 
extremely difficult to fulfill if the student is studying in 
Europe and may be a nightmare if the student is in Africa. 
Academic calendars differ greatly from those in the U.S., 
causing difficulties in verifying enrollment, calculating 
satisfactory academic progress, and disbursing aid in a timely 
■anner • 

There is confusion over whether the actual cost of study abroad 
can be used when conducting needs analysis. Study abroad 
programs often cost more than education at the home campus, 
especially low-cost state colleges. The standard method of 
developing the student's budget does not provide for these 
additional costs. 

Severe restrictions on types of eligible employers prevent the 
use of work-study awards abroad, and students dependent on such 
aid are net normally allowed to accept employment abroad as a 
substitute. 

Students have no independent sources of reliable information 
about the applicability of financial aid for study abroad and 
are, therefore, generally unable to question the decisions of 
campus aid administrators. 

There are no pressures on institutions to allow federal aid to 
apply to study abroad programs* 

campus administrators generally lack discretionary authority to 
make special arrangements for awarding aid to study abroad 
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students • 



How can these Carriers be eliminated ? The truth is that it will 
probably never be easy to apply federal financial aid to study 
abroad. However, such can be done to sake it easier for 
institutional administrators and to pronote equal access for students 
eligible for assistance. Congress can begin this process during the 
reauthorization process by enacting Title II of the Global Education 
Opportunities Act. 

This bill, introduced this session by Representative Leon 
Panetta, has been developed in close consultation with study abroad 
professionals throughout the country* The bill has the endorsement 
of the Institute of International Education, the Council on 
International Educational Exchange, and NAFSA: Association of 
International Educators. I am pleased to note that the bill now has 
70 co-sponsors in the House and the companion bill in the Senate 
introduced by Senator Dodd is also receiving strong support. 

The legislation deals with all of the problems I have elaborated 
above, it clarifies that each of the forms of assistance provided 
for in Title IV may be applied to costs of programs approved for 
credit by the home institution. It stipulates that participation in 
a study abroad program cannot be used as a reason to deny federal aid 
to students. It allows extra costs of study abroad to be used when 
conducting . eeds analysis. Changes to allow single disbursements and 
the use of powers -of -attorney would solve one of the largest problems 
in the use of federal aid for study abroad. Other changes give aid 
administrators the discretion needed to adjust federal aid to fit the 
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special needs of study abroad. In the area of needs analysis, 
administrators would be allowed to take into consideration the fact 
that it is illegal for our students to work in most countries by 
reducing the expected student contribution from employment while 
studying abroad. The legislation broadens the types of employers for 
work-stuc.y students when they go abroad, enabling this forn of 
assistance to become practically available for the first time. This 
is only a partial description of the technical proposals incluled in 
the bill, but illustrates the approach of the legislation to these 
issues. 

The Global Education opportunities Act is the crucial first step 
toward providing access to increasingly important educational 
opportunities overseas for American students. It is particularly 
important in providing these opportunities to minority students and 
those dependent on federal financial aid to continue their 
educations. 

In these difficult budget times, I am also pleased to tell you 
that these proposals could be adopted at virtually no expense, since 
they merely change the rules under which aid under the programs is 
given and would not require additional appropriations, certainly 
there would be some costs involved in making the rule changes, and 
some students' assistance packages would be increased during their 
periods abroad. But these costs would be very small in comparison to 
the impact these changes would have in increasing students' access to 
the important international education opportunities study abroad 
pr<* ;ides. 
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Mr* Chairman, it is my recommendation that the proposals in the 

Global Education opportunities Act be incorporated into the Higher 

Education Act during the reauthorization process. Furthermore, I ask 

the Subcommittee to be mindful of the difficulties I have discussed 

as you make other changes in Title IV programs. It is my hope that 

we will soon be able to cite this reauthorization process as the time 

when the confusion surrounding tha awarding of federal aid to study 

abroad students was finally removed. Study abroad by American 

undergraduates is more and more relevant to today's college 

education, and will be more and more necessary to develop future 

leaders who can safeguard America's standing in the world. As you 

said when introducing similar legislation in 1990, 

there was a time when education abroad was thought of as a 
frill for coeds majoring in the humanities whose families 
could afford to send them to the Sorbonne or Heidelberg for 
their junior year . • . The world has changed and that time 
has passed. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these recommendations. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much. I just want to clarify one 
thing. I am not now, nor have I ever been Bill Ford, as everyone 
knows. 

Ms. Delaney. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sawyer. Dr. Lolli? 

Mr. Lolli. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
return to the topic of the Pell program methodology and speak to 
the House of Representatives proposal for reforms in the Pell pro- 
gram need analysis. 

New Jersey Congressman Robert Roe's bill, H.R. 190, the House 
proposal to eliminate home and farm equity, would make for a 
more equitable distribution of an important and necessary re- 
source. The concomitant reduction in family contribution would 
enable a larger number of individuals to attend college. This is par- 
ticularly true for lower and middle income families. 

As an example, the effect of the current methodology is particu- 
larly hard felt in New Jersey and other similar regions, where past 
escalations in real estate values have been dramatic. Figures from 
the New Jersey Department of Higher Education indicate that, for 
families who file for financial aid, the average home equity is 
$88,000. The national average for those filing is $49,000. Parental 
contribution for these New Jersey families is $2,100, while nation- 
ally, it is $1,000. 

In New Jersey, home equity values tend to be fairly high for 
those with relatively low incomes. Twenty-seven percent of New 
Jersey families with incomes of less than $42,000 own their homes. 
Yet the average home equity for this group is $72,000. Under the 
current methodology, the parental contribution derived from this 
group's income is zero, while their parental contribution derived 
from their home equity is $1,400. 

According to estimates from the New Jersey Department of 
Higher Education, the crossover point at which parental contribu- 
tion is greater for home equity than for family income generally 
appears to be at incomes of $35,000. The crossover point for areas 
of the country which did not experience high rates of escalating 
real estate values would be much higher due to lower equity 
values. 

William Paterson College is located in Wayne, New Jersey. Our 
suburban campus is approximately 20 miles from New York City. 
As a State institution, we serve northeastern New Jersey. Our stu- 
dents, for the most part, are the first in the family to attend col- 
lege. They are accustomed to working for what they need. 

We have a student head count of 10,000 and a full time equiva- 
lent of approximately 6,500. Each year, 1,000 of the 2,300 new stu- 
dents apply for financial aid. In each recent year, the average Pell 
Grant has become smaller. The primary reason for this reduction is 
the value of the family's home equity. 

We are also seeing a growing trend which is of concern at Wil- 
liam Paterson College. We estimate that 80 percent of our students 
are employed. I agree with those who argue that it may be a good 
experience for students to work part time while pursuing a degree, 
however, it has been reported to me that the majority of our stu- 
dents are working 30 to 40 hours per week. 
<<**• 
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Such a workload can only have a detrimental effect on their abil- 
ity to make satisfactory progress toward their degrees. Similarly, a 
counseling center reports an increased number of students seeking 
assistance with problems resulting from the need to shift priorities 
from academic concerns to income related concerns. 

The first Catch 22 that our students find is that students need 
time in order to do well academically, yet they must invest time 
earning the money to pay the bills so they can afford to pursue a 
degree. Thus enters the second Catch 22, which is the more they 
earn the less they are eligible for, not only for the Pell program 
but for all Title IV programs. 

These students, unfortunately, that there is not sufficient time to 
accomplish both. They are faced with the choice of working nearly 
full time and just getting by academically, or taking a reduced 
course load and postponing their graduation an additional year or 
two. 

James Appleberry, newly elected president of the American As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities, recently said, "Our 
States are hemorrhaging in red ink, and there must be a national 
commitment to affordable public education if our States are to 
have any chance of achieving a competitive and resurgent econo- 
my." 

The removal of the farm and home equity from calculations of 
the Pell formula for expected family contributions would enable a 
larger number of students to improve their academic performance 
by reducing the proportion of their time that they must invest in 
paying for college. 

They are fully prepared to work in order to be successful. They 
also need the help that this proposal would provide. Their success 
is important to us all because the academic success of today's stu- 
dents is a necessary condition for the future economic success of 
our country. 

Thank you for your time and for the opportunity to testify. 
[The prepared statement of Anthony Lolli follows:] 
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Tastimnnv of Dr. Anthony Lolll. Vice President for Enrollm ent Management and 
Rtnripnt Services of the William Pat^n ttnllaon of Maw Jersey, to The House 
Su bcommittee on Postsecondarv Education. 1_Aun ust. 1991. 

Chairman Ford and members of the Subcommittee, it is my pleasure to appear 
before you to speak to the House of Representatives' proposal for reforms in the Pell 
program needs analysis. 

New Jersey Congressman Robert Roe's bill, H.R. 190, the Mouse proposal to 
eliminate home and farm equity, would make for a more equitable distribution of an 
important, necessary resource. The • ^ncomitant reduction in family contribution would 
enabk, a larger number of individuals to attend college. This is particularly true for 
lower and middle income families. 

As an example, the effect of the current methodology is particularly hard felt in 
New Jersey, and other similar regions, where past escalations in real estate values 
r 'e been dramai'c. Figures from the New Jersey Department of Higher Education 
indicate that, for families who file for financial aid, the average home equity is $88,000. 
The national average for those filing is $49,000. The parental contribution for these 
New Jersey families is $2,100. Nationally, it Is $1,000. 

In New Jersey, home equity values tend to be fairly high for those with relatively 
low incomes. Twenty seven percent of New Jersey families with incomes of less than 
$42,000 own their homes. Yet, the average home equity for this group Is $72,000. 
Under the current methodology, the parental contribution derived from this group's 
income is zero white their parental contribution derived from their home equity is 
$1 ,400. According to estimates from the New Jersey Department of Higher Education, 
the crossover point at which parental contribution is greater for home equity than for 
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family income generally appears to be at Incomes of $35,000. The crossover point for 
areas of the country which did not experience high rates of escalating real estate 
values would be much higher due to lower equity values. 

William Peterson College is located in Wayne, New Jersey. Our suburban 
campus is approximately 20 miles from New York City. As a state institution, we serve 
northeastern New Jersey. Our students, for the most part, are the first in their family to 
attend college. They are accustomed to working for what they need. We have a 
student headcount of 1 0,000 and a full time equivalent of 6500. Each year 1 ,000 of 
2,300 new students apply for financial aid. In each recent year the average Peii Grant 
has become smaller. The primary reason for this is the value of the family's home 
equity. 

We are seeing a growing trend which is of concern. At William Paterson 
College, we estimate that 80 percent of our students are employed. I agree with those 
who argue It may be a good experience for students to work part time while pursuing a 
degree. However, It has been reported to me that the majority of our students are 
working 30 to 40 hours per week. Such a work load can only have a detrimental effect 
on their ability to make satisfactory progress toward their degrees. Similarly, our 
counseling center reports an increased number of students seeking assistance with 
problems resulting from the need to shift priorities from academic concerns to income 
related concerns. The first "catch 22" is that students need time in order to do well 
academically, yet they must Invest time earning the money to pay the bills so they can 
afford to pursue a degree. The second "catch 22" is that the more they earn, the less 
they are eligible for not only for the Pell program but for ail Title IV programs. These 
students, unfortunately, have discovered there is not sufficient time to accomplish both. 
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They are faced with the choice of working nearly full time and just getting by 



academically or taking a reduced course load and postponing their graduation an 
additional year or two. 

lames B. Appleberry, new president of the American Association of State 
Collages and Universities recently said, "Our states are hemorrhaging in red ink and 
there must be a national commitment to affordable public education if our states are to 
have any chance of achieving a competitive and resurgent economy." The removal of 
farm and home equity from calculations of the Pell formula for expected family 
contributions would enable a larger number of students to improve their academic 
performance by reducing the proportion of their time they must invest in paying for 
college. They are fuiiy prepared to work in order to be successful. They also need the 
help this proposal would provide. Their success is important to us all because the 
academic success of today's students is a necessary condition for the future economic 
success of our country. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Dr. Lolli. Let me, at this 
point, mention that the full text of everyone's testimony will 
become a part of the record, and you should feel free to summarize 
or expand upon your testimony as you find useful. Let me also 
mention at this point, that without objection, the prepared state- 
ment of Shirley Sagawa will be also made a part of this record. 

Ms. Shuster? 

Ms. Shuster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Sharon Shuster, 
President of the American Association of University Women. It is a 
privilege to represent our 135,000 members in testifying before this 
subcommittee on the need analysis provisions of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. It is a question that is of vital importance to our mission 
of ensuring educational equity for the 55 percent of all college stu- 
dents who are women. 

AAUW has long been concerned with the problem of accurately 
assessing the financial aid needs of women college students, who 
tend to differ from men students in some significant ways. Recent 
data suggests that these differences remain as pervasive as when 
we outlined them in our testimony for the last Congressional reau- 
thorization. 

Specifically, women are still more likely than men to be nontra- 
ditional students. We continue to be concerned that they needs of 
nontraditional women students are underestimated by tne current 
methodology used to determine their financial need. The primary 
cause of this underestimation of the costs of attendance for nontra- 
ditional women students is the failure to accurately assess the cost 
of child care, probably as a result of failing to include all of the 
hours for which child care is needed in the estimate. 

Although our analysis indicates that the minimum amount of 
child care necessary for full time studies would cost an average of 
$1,890, the current cap on child care allowances for Pell Grants is 
$1,000. The average allowance for child care using the Congression- 
al Methodology for need analysis was $1,289 in the 1989-90 aca- 
demic year. These allowances are clearly inadequate. 

We recommend, therefore, that the Pell Grant ceiling on the al- 
lowance for child care be raised from $1,000 to $3,500, and that the 
Congressional Methodology for need analysis be amended to specify 
that the child care allowances be based on actual expenses in- 
curred for child care for all school-related activities sucn as class 
time, study time, field work, internships, and commuting times. 

These recommendations are based on information about the 
characteristics of nontraditional women students, an analysis of 
the financial aid allowances made for nontraditional students in 
the 1989-90 academic year, and a comparison of these allowances 
with average child care costs in the United States. I'd like to ex- 
plain some of this analysis in some more detail. 

Women are unquestionably more likely to be nontraditional stu- 
dents than men. The traditional college student attends full time, 
is between the ages of 18 and 25, has no children, and relies on pa- 
rental support. The nontraditional students are those who attend 
part time, are older than 25, have child care responsibilities, or are 
self supporting. 

In 1987, 47 percent of women students attended part time, com- 
pared to 39 percent of men. Among women students, 18 percent 
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were older than 25, compared to 16 percent of men. Although we 
don't have any data on the number of students with children, we 
know that in 1989, 80 percent of all single parent families were 
headed by women. 

Forty-two percent of women were independent, meaning self sup- 
porting, compared to 33 percent of men. Twenty-five percent of 
women students, compared to 18 percent of the men, were financ- 
ing their own education. This brief demographic portrait confirms 
that women are more likely than men to be nontraditional stu- 
dents and to have difficulty in financing their educations. 

The patterns of financial aids awards are different for nontradi- 
tional women students than they are for both nontraditional men 
students and traditional students. Although the average total Fed- 
eral aid awarded for all students is less for women than men, the 
gap is larger for part time and independent students. Overall, men 
students receive 8 percent more total Federal aid than women stu- 
dents, but the gap is 13 percent for independent students, and 17 
percent— more than double— than that for the overall average for 
part time students. 

Even for Pell Grants where the pattern is reversed for all stu- 
dents, with women receiving slightly larger awards than men, part 
time men students receive awards that are 5 percent higher than 
those to part time women students. One possible reason for these 
differences is he difference in costs. 

Institution-based estimates of student costs using both the Pell 
Grant and the Congressional Methodology formulas, showed that 
men students have higher estimated costs of attendance. Because 
women have lower estimated costs, their awards then tend to meet 
slightly higher percentages of their estimated need than do the 
men's awards. 

The average total Federal aid meets 50 percent of the Congres- 
sional Method estimated need for women, for instance, compared to 
47 percent for men. But that pattern does not hold true for part 
time students, where approximately 45 percent of need is met for 
both sexes, or for independent students where 57 percent of the 
need is met for women compared to 61 percent for men, suggesting 
that the needs of nontraditional women students are being ad- 
dressed in some way differently than those of nontraditional men 
students. 

Further looking at the composition of the student cost for Pell 
Grants reveals that virtually all of the differences between men's 
and women's estimated costs are due to higher tuition costs for 
men. Non-tuition costs tend to represent a higher portion of the 
total cost of attendance for nontraditional students. 

The chief component of these nontuition costs for nontraditional 
women students is the cost of child care. The estimated cost of 
child care in the Pell Grant program ranged from 40 to 60 percent 
higher for women than for men, reflecting women's disproportion- 
ate share of child care responsibilities. 

I'd like to note that these figures are based on the institution's 
allowance for child care, not the student's estimate of her own cost. 
Further, because there is a ceiling on this allowance in the Pell 
Grant program, these figures certainly do not reflect actual child 
care costs. 
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The current ceiling on child care allowance for Pell Grant is 
$1,000, while the Congressional Methodology calls for an institu- 
tion-based estimate of reasonable child care costs. The 1990 Study 
Aid Study reveals that the average allowance for child care ex- 
penses in the Pell Grant program is $800. 

The more realistic standards for the Congressional Methodology 
results in an estimated dependent care costs ranging as high as 
$9,855, with an average estimated cost of $1,239. Even a brief con- 
sideration of typical child care costs suggests that neither need 
analysis method yields an adequate allowance for this expense. 

Current estimates of average annual cost of day care range from 
$2,000 to $4,000, with a 1989 national survey estimate of the aver- 
age cost for full-time, year-round child care at $3,500. Assuming 
that his figure covers 40 hours a week for 50 weeks a year, that 
gives us an estimate of $70 a week, or $1.75 an hour as a reasona- 
ble estimate of the cost of child care. 

A full time credit load typically requires 9 to 15 semester hours 
of credit during each semester, which is approximately 15 weeks 
long. Educators estimate that 2 to 3 hours of out-of-class time are 
needed to properly prepare for each semester hour of credit. A full- 
time student carrying 12 semester hours and studying a minimum 
of 2 hours per semester hour, therefore, works a 36 hour week in 
class and study time alone. 

This does not even include commuting time or other time com- 
mitments. This minimum amount of in-class and study time for 30 
weeks, which would be two semesters, would, at our reasonable 
rate of $1.75 an hour, result in $1,890 of child care costs. Obviously, 
this is significantly higher than the average award. 

Given this analysis, we maintain that the women's child care 
costs are systematically underestimated in the student financial 
aid process by underestimating the number of hours for which it is 
needed. This analysis also suggests that the percentage of their 
need that is covered by the financial aid awards is also underesti- 
mated in the preliminary Student Aid Study data. 

Students must have time to go to the library, to hold conferences 
with professors, or simply for uninterrupted study. Underestimat- 
ing child care costs by calculating them only for in-class hours, or 
setting an unrealistic ceiling on the child care allowance, results in 
inequitable allocation of financial aid dollars to the nontraditional 
women students with children. 

These are our reasons for recommending the changes in the child 
care portion of the need analysis formulas for both Pell Grants and 
other Title IV aids. As I said before, we recommend that the ceiling 
be lifted from $1,000 to $3,500, and the Congressional Methodology 
be amended to specify that child care allowances be based on 
actual expenses incurred for child care, based on the number and 
age of the children, and not limited to class time but including the 
others. 

We thank you very much for the opportunity to bring this to 
your attention. 
[The prepared statement of Sharon Shuster follows:] 
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I am Sharon Schuster, president of the American Association 
of University Women. It is a privilege to represent the 135,000 
members of AAUW in testifying before this Subcommittee on the 
needs analysis provisions of the Higher Education Act, a question 
that is of vital importance to our mission of ensuring educational 
equity for the 55% of all college students who are women. 1 

AAUW has long been concerned with the problem of accurately 
assessing the financial aid needs of women college students, who 
tend to differ from men students in significant ways. Recent data 
sugges*. that these differences remain as pervasive as when we 
outlined them in our testimony for the last Congressional 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

Specifically, women are still more likely than men to be 
non-traditional students. We continue to be concerned that the 
needs of non-traditional women students are underestimated by the 
current methodology used to determine their financial need. The 
primary cause of this underestimation of the costs of attendance 
for non-traditional women students is the failure to accurately 
assess the cost of child care, probably as a result of failing to 
include all the hours for which child care is needed in the 
estimate. Although our analysis indicates that 1 he minimum amount 
of child care necessary for full-time studies would cost an 
average of $1890, the current cap on child care allowances for 
Pell Grants is $1000. The average allowance for child care using 
the Congressional Metl dology for needs analysis was $1289 in the 
1989-90 academic year. These allowances are clearly inadequate. 
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We recommend, therefore, that the Pell Grant ceiling on the 
' allowance for child care be raised from $1000 to $3500, and that 



incurred for child care for all school-related activities such as 
class-time, study-time, field work, internships, and commuting 



This recommendation is based on information about the 
characteristics of non-traditional women students, an analysis of 
the financial aid allowances made for non-traditional students in 
the 1989-90 academic year, and a comparison of those allowances 
with average child care costs in the United States. I would now 
like to explain this analysis in more detail. 

Women are unquestionably more likely to be non-traditional 

students than men. The traditional college student attends 

full-time, is between the ages of 18 and 25, has no children, and 

relies on parental support. Non-traditional students are those 

who attend part-time, are older than 25, have child care 

responsibilities, or are self-supporting. In 1987, 47 percent of 

women students attended part-time, compared to 39 percent of men 

students. 3 Among women students, 18 percent were older than 25, 

4 

compared to 16 percent of men students. Although we do not have 
any data on the number of students with children, we know that in 

1969 60 percent of all single-parent families were headed by 

5 

women. Forty-two percent of women students were "independent," 
meaning self-supporting, compared to 33 percent of men students. 6 



the Congressional Methodology for needs analysis be amended to 
specify that child care allowances be based on actual expenses 



time. 
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Twenty-five percent of women students, compared with 18 percent of 
men students, were financing their own educations. 7 



TABLE 1 



Non-Traditional Students 



% of Women Students % of Men Students 



Part-Time 47 30 

Older Than 2 5 18 16 

Independent 42 33 

Financing Own Education 25 18 



We find this last discrepancy particularly disturbing in 
light of the fact that these women are likely to have a 
significantly lower income than their male counterparts, both 
before and after college. Thus, women must struggle harder both 
to make ends meet while they are students and to repay student 
l^ns after they graduate. For instance, 13 percent of the women 
college graduates of the 1983-84 academic year faced a loan burden 
that was greater than 10 percent of their first year's earnings. 
Only six percent of their male colleagues had a comparable loan 

o 

burden. Not surprisingly, the most recent Survey of Freshman 
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Characteristics found that approximately a third more women than 
men felt that financing their education was a "major concern." 9 

This brief demographic portrait confirms that women are more 
likely than men to be non-traditional students and to have 
difficulty in financing their educations. During the last 
reauthorization, Congress addressed these particular needs of 
women students by making several changes in the methods of 
calculating need tor student financial aid for both Pell Grants 
and other Title IV aid* Extending eligibility for federal student 
aid to part-time students and modifying the definition of an 
independent student made financial aid available to more 
non- traditional students, particularly single parents, most of 
whom are women. Congress also mandated that student aid could not 
be counted as income for the purpose of determining eligibility 
for AFDC benefits, which eliminated a double-bind conflict for 
sane low-income women students* 

Two important changes were made at that time in the needs 
analysis formula itself: dislocated workers and displaced 
homemakers were allowed to waive the value of their home equity in 
the calculation of their expected family contribution for their 
own or their dependents' college costs, and child care costs were 
included in the allowable costs of college attendance in the 
student's budget for the first time* The needs analysis formula 
for Pell grants permitted an allow*, se for child care costs up to 
a ceiling of $1000, while the Congressional Method needs analysis 
formula called for an institutional determination of "reasonable" 
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child care costs. 

As we discussed in our May 9 testimony before this 
subcommittee, preliminary analysis of the results of the 1990 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study conducted by NCES 
suggests that these changes have led to some progress in achieving 
student financial aid equity for women* Both the 1987 and the 
1990 Student Aid study showed that a slightly higher percentage of 
women students receive aid, but that their average awards are 
lower than those to men. The gap had narrowed significantly, 
however, for Pell Grants, work-study, and Perkins Loans in 1990. 
Significant variations in this pattern by race and ethnic group 
were discussed in that previous testimony. 

A different picture emerges, however, when we examine the 
data for non-traditional students. Although the average total 
federal aid awarded to all students is less for women than men, 
the gap is larger for part-time and independent students. 
Overall, men students receive eight percent more total federal aid 
than women students, but the gap is 13 percent for independent 
students and 17 percent, more than double that for the overall 
average, for part-time students. Even for Pell Grants, where the 
pattern is reversed for all students, with women receiving 
slightly larger awards than men, part-time men students receive 
awards that are five percent higher than those to part-time women 
students • 
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TABLE 2 

Gender Differential in Total Federal Aid 
(percentage represents gap between aid to women and men students) 

All Students 8% 
Independent Students 13% 
Part-Tine Students 17% 



One possible reason for these differences is a difference in 
costs. Institution-based estimates of student costs using both 
the Pell Grant and the Congressional Hethodology formulas show 
that men students have higher estimated costs of attendance* 
Average estimated total costs for Pell grants are $3371 for men 
and $3087 for women. Average estimated total costs using the 
Congressional Methodology are $6975 for men and $6082 for women. 
These patterns are the same for part-time and independent women 
studt>;its, who also have lower estimated costs than their male 
counterparts . 

Because women have lower estimated costs, their awards tend 
to meet slightly higher percentages of their estimated need than 
do men's awards* The average total federal aid meets 50 percent 
of the Congressional Method estimated need for women/ for 
instance , compared to 47 percent for men. But this pattern does 
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not hold true for part-tine students, where approximately 45 
percent of need is set for bcth sexes, or for independent 
students , where 57 percent of the need is siet for woten compared 
to 61 percent for men, suggesting that the needs of 
non- traditional women students are being addressed in some way 
differently than those of non-traditional men students* 



TABLE 3 

% Of Need Met By Total Federal Aid 
(Congressional Method) 

Women Men 

All Students 501 47% 

Part-Time Students 45% 45% 

Independent 57% 61% 



Further examination of the compo ition of student costs for 
Pell Grants reveals that virtually all of the differences between 
men's and women's estimated costs are due to higher estimated 
tuition costs for men. The average estimated cost for men 
receiving Pell Grants is 14 peicent higher than the estimated cost 
for women* Other costs , such as room and board, tend to be 
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higher for women, but not enough to offset the higher tuition 
costs tor men. Non-tuition costs tend to represent a higher 
proportion of the total cost of attendance for non-traditional 
students. The 1987 Student Aid Study, using student-reported 
expense data, showed that "other expenses" (exclusive of tuition, 
fees, room, and board) represented 12 percent of the total costs 
of full-time students housed on-campus. This compares to 27 
percent of the total expenses of full-time, of f -carr.pus students 
and 43 percent of the total expenses of part-time, off-campus 
students. ^ 

The chief component of those "other expenses" for 
non-traditional women students is the cost of child care. The 
estimated cost of child care in the Pell Grant program ranged from 
40 to 60 percent higher for women than for men, reflecting women's 
disproportionate share of child care responsibilities. I would 
like to note that these figures are based on the institution's 
allowance for child care, not the student's estimate of her own 
cost. Further, because there is a ceiling on this allowance in 
the Pell Grant program these figures certainly do not reflect 
actual child care costs. 

This disconcerting profile of the experience of 
non-traditional women students srggests that they not only receive 
lower average awards than men (in common with all women students), 
but that in addition, a lower percentage of their total estimated 
costs are met than is the case for their male counterparts. This 
is especially disturbing if their total costs ol attendance are 
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systematically (even if inadvertently) underestimated, as we 
believe happens in most instances with child care expenses, I ask 
you to consider the typical cost of child care in this country in 
comparison with the current allowances in calculations of the cost 
of attendance. 

The current ceiling on child care allowances for Pell Grants 
is $1000, while the Congressional Methodology call^ for an 
institution-based estimate of "reasonable" child car^costs. The 
1990 student Aid Study reveals that the average allowance for 
child care expenses in the Pell Grant program is $800. Tne more 
realistic standards of the Congressional Methodology result\in 
estimated dependent care costs ranging as high as $9855, with an 
average estimated cost of $1289. Even a brief consideration of 
typical child care costs suggest that neither needs analysis \ 
method yields an adequate allowance for this expense. \ 

Current estimates of the average annual cost of day care 
range from $2000 to $4000; a 1989 national survey estimates the 
average cost for full-time, year-round child care at $3500. 11 
Assuming that this figure covers 40 hours a week for 50 weeks a 
year, th gives us an estimated $70 per week, or $1.75 an hour, 
as a "reasonable" estimate of the cost of child care. A 
full-time credit load typically requires between 9 and 15 semester 
hours of credit during each semester, which is approximately 15 
weeks long. Educators estimate that two to three hours of 
out-of-class time are needed to properly prepare for each semester 
hour of credit. A full-time student carrying 12 semester hours 
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and studying a minimum of two hours per semester hour therefore 
works a 36-hour week in class and study time alone. This does not 
even include commuting time or other time commitments. This 
minimum amount of in-class and study time for 30 weeks (two 
semesters) would, at our "reasonable" rate of SI. 75 an hear, 
result in $1890 of child care costs. This calculation is 
approximately 33 percent higher than the average award under the 
Congressional Methodology, and more than double the average Pell 
Grant allowance. 

TABLE 4 
Child Care Costs 

Semester Hours Study Time Total 30 Weeks ei.75/Hour 



12 
15 



24 
30 



36 
45 



$1890 
$2362 



Given this rnalysis, we maintain that women's child care 
costs are systematically underestimated in the student financial 
aid process by underestimating the number of hours for which it is 
needed. This analysis also suggests that the percentage of their 
need that is covered by the financial aid awards is also 
underestimated in the preliminary Student Aid Study data. 
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Students roust have time to go to the library, hold 
conferences with professors , or simply for uninterrupted study. 
Underestimating child care costs by calculating them only for 
in-class hours, or setting an unrealistic ceiling on the child 
care allowance, results in an inequitable allocation of financial 
aid dollars to non-traditional women students with children. 

These are are our reasons for recommending the changes in the 
child care portion of the needs analysis formulas for both Pell 
grants and other Title IV aid. We recommend, as stated above, 
that the ceiling on the allowance for child care expenses in the 
Pell Grant program be lifted from $1000 to $3500. We further 
recommend that the Congressional Methodology for needs analysis be 
amended to specify that child care allowances be based on actual 
expenses incurred for child care, based on the number and age of 
children, while the student pursues school-related activities 
including, but not limited to class-time, study-time, field work, 
internships, and commuting time. 

We have two additional recommendations related to women and 
financial aid that are not contained within the needs analysis 
provisions of the Higher Education Act* We recommend that Section 
479B, dealing with the interaction of AFDC and student aid 
programs, be clarified by specifying that the allowances for 
dependent care are included in the costs of attendance that may 
not be counted as income for the purpose of determining AFDC 
benefits. In the absence of statistical data on this issue, 
anecdotal evidence suggests to us ths*- contrary to the intent of 
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Congress, it is quite common for women who receive higher student 
aid awards as a result of the 1986 amendments to suffera 
reduction in their AFDC benefits. Further clarification, we hope, 
would reduce the incidence of this problem. 

Finally, in order to continue to monitor and evaluate the 
impact of student financial aid program on all students, including 
women, we urge that the Student Aid Studies be continued. Too 
often in the past, published data did not allow data for part-time 
or independent students to be disaggregated by gender. It is 
still uncommon for published data to be disaggregated by both race 
and gender. This information is crucial to our efforts to define 
critical issues for students and assess the effectiveness of 
higher education programs, including student financial aid. The 
Student Aid Studies are a welcome step in the right direction, and 
should be continued. We would especially urge Congress to request 
that NCES design the study and tabulate the results in a manner 
that allows the data to be analyzed for non-traditional students 
with children. 

On behalf of the American Association of University Women, I 
thank you for the opportunity to testify, and for your interest in 
ensuring equitable educational opportunities for our nation's 
women . 
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non-traditional women students is not possible at this time, for 
several reasons. Most importantly, the data currently available 
are based primarily on the survey of institutions, which is the 
first step of the Student Aid Study; thus, we do not have the 
student-reported information which was generated in the remainder 
of the study. We cannot compare the institution-determined 
budgets with the students' own estimate of their college costs, 
for instance. Other limitations on the analysis are imposed by 
the limits of the data collected; we cannot, for instance, isolate 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Ms. Shuster. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman pro tempore, if I may use that 
title. I have the interesting distinction of being the last witness to 
be heard in your 44 days of hearings. The phrase that keeps run- 
ning irresistibly through my mind is "Waiting 'til the last dog is 
hung." Finally, it's Tido. 

Mr. Sawyer. The other thought is, though, "After you've eaten 
the whole cow it's probably best not to choke on the tail either." 

Mr. Harrison. I would ask the Chair to take a few days to revise 
and extend that one. 

(Laughter.] 

l want to add one more thing to the deserved chorus of compli- 
ments that were extended to Chairman Ford and Mr. Coleman and 
to you, sir, and to the other members of the committee this morn- 
ing. I can say one thing and only one thing for everybody in the 
higher education community, and I can say it without fear of con- 
tradiction. 

That is: Thank you for conducting these 44 days of hearings with 
unfailing patience, constant courtesy, and for one other thing. The 
first Congress and James Madison gave us the Bill of Rights and 
gave us the right to be heard and to petition for a redress of our 
grievances, but what you, what Mr. Ford, Mr. Coleman, the rest of 
you, and Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Wolanin, Ms. DiNapoli, all of you, its the 
102d Congress have done, is clothe that right with the flesh of the 
courtesy of listening. 

We have not only been heard, we have been listened to, and we 
can t ask for any more than that. All of us in the higher education 
community thank you for it. 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me just say I wish everyone were here be- 
cause 

Mr. Harrison. Me too. 

Mr. Sawyer. On behalf of the subcommittee, the work has really 
been extraordinary. It's been put together as a product of the lead- 
ership of Bill Ford and the collaboration with Tom Coleman. It has 
been an extraordinary process. All of us who serve on this commit- 
tee, as well as those who serve the committee on a regular basis, as 
you do, have come to value what we've begun here and think that 
the product will be substantially better for the contributions that 
so many hundreds of people across the United States have made to 
it. 

Mr. Harrison. When this hearing was scheduled for yesterday, 
the intended witness for the Coalition for Adult and Part-Time Stu- 
dents was Dr. Dolores Cross, President of Chicago State. She could 
not appear because of the change in time, but I wholeheartedly rec- 
ommend that you examine her prepared statement, which is in 
your folders together with mine. 

Better than most, Dr. Cross, from her early experience at City 
University of New York, and her current responsibilities at Chica- 
go State, understands and can articulate the changing nature of 
the student population, the growing presence on the campus of 
hard-working, part-time students, seriously committed, sir, to the 
pursuit of their college education. 

My friends in NASFAA, the National Association of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid Administrators, virtually invented the philosophical 
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rationale for need analysis and most of its methods. What I've 
learned from Dallas Martin and others at NASFAA about need 
analysis tells me that the purpose of that enterprise, above all, is 
to find a way to treat fairly the income and assets of students 
living in different kinds of economic circumstances. 

Much of the history of this subcommittee and the Higher Educa- 
tion Act has been your continuing effort to strike — again the word 
"fair" comes in— a fair balance and to adjust to the changing cir- 
cumstances of the collegiate student body and the Nation. 

Let me begin with evidence of unfairness, unintended unfairness 
in the current need analysis system, using some examples provided 
to me by Corine Williams Byrd, Director of Student Financial Aid 
at the University of Massachusetts in Boston, and a co-chair of the 
Coalition for Adult and Part-Time Students. 

Ms. Williams is here with us today and can answer technical 
questions about this issue far better than I can. Let me look at 
three real students at U Mass, Boston. One of them is married and 
has four children. The mother does not have an outside job but the 
husband earns in the neighborhood of $18,000 a year. They pay 
taxes in the range of $210. 

When he talked with his strdent aid officer, they had cash assets 
on hand of $360. He is studying English as a second language for 2 
credit hours, and an introductory computer science course for 3 
hours. Their expected family contribution would be $102. Their 
Pell Grant index would be 83, which yields a hypothetical Pell 
Grant in the neighborhood of $2,100. The actual award in this case 
is zero. 

The second case involves a single parent with three kids. She 
works full time and brings home an annual total of nearly $15,000. 
Her taxes are in the vicinity of $360. She is enrolled in a single 
course, History of American Civilization, for 3 hours credit. Her ex- 
pected family contribution would be $198. Her Pell Grant index 
would be zero. Her Pell Grant award for next year should be 
$2,400, but it will be zero. 

The third case is that of a married couple with two children and 
an adjusted gross income of $37,000. Both work full time. They 
have cash assets of $100, a home with an asset value of $80,000, 
and debts in the range of $60,000. The husband in this family is 
taking a single course. Their expected family contribution is nearly 
$3,000. Their Pell Grant index is 2,658. His award, hypothetical^ 
and in reality, is zero. 

These students have two things in common. They are each part- 
time students, and in spite of their widely varying economic cir- 
cumstances, they each get the same Pell Grant award in the same 
nice round number of zero. The part-time student issue is a 
straightforward need analysis issue. I was told to confine myself to 
need analysis questions; this is one. 

Put bluntly, the problem of analyzing the need of the part-time 
student under current policy, and under some of the proposals 
which have been put before the committee, is that such a students 
need, however stark, however desperate, simply cannot be ana- 
lyzed. Not that the tools of need analysis won't reach it — it can do 
it in a minute— but that the need analysts are prohibited from 
doing so. 
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I submit that is not a methodological flaw, but a moral flaw in 
the need analysis structure as it 5 s carried out in some programs 
and as it must be carried out for Pell Grants under current policy. 

This form of discrimination— and discrimination is what it is — 
has been clothed in all sorts of justifications. "Part-time students 
lack a commitment to the educational enterprise," we are told. 
"Pait-time students are dilettantes. They are not serious about 
their education/ 9 we are told. "Part-time students have jobs and 
don't need the aid," we are told. And most blatantly discriminatory 
of all, we are asked "Surely we ought to help all of the full-time 
students before we start helping these part-timers, shouldn't we?" 

You've all heard the numbers in these hearings. I know the first 
witness before you talked about it. Now the last witness is talking 
about it. The number you heard a lot about the nontraditional stu- 
dent: mostly older, a majority of them women, a large segment of 
them from underserved minority and ethnic groups, many of them 
involved in marginal jobs, and most of them with family responsi- 
bilities of their own. 

Do they lack a commitment to the enterprise? Do they lack some 
of that solemnity and seriousness of purpose which we are asked to 
see in the once typical 18-year-old, full-time freshman, just out of 
high school? 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that a mother or father of a small 
child or two, with, or maybe without a spouse, with a subsistence 
level job at a fast food outlet or a car wash, who manages to find 
an evening or two or a weekend to attend classes, to study, and to 
make painful but satisfactory progress and that's what the law 
requires, they have to make it— toward the completion of her un- 
dergraduate studies, is about as serious a student as I can visualize. 

Are they serious? Well, I think nobody is a better judge of the 
seriousness of students than the people who teach them. I proudly 
point out that all of the organizations which epresent college 
teachers, the American Association of University Professors, the 
National Education Association, and the American Federation of 
Teachers, all three of them, are members of the Coalition foi Adult 
and Part-Time Students. All three of them stand in support of the 
legislation introduced by Mrs. Mink, the legislation, part of which 
will be introduced again my Mr. Gunderson, to provide aid for 
part-time students. Trie teachers think these are serious students. 

I was a teacher once myself, and my most serious students were 
the returning adults. Do they take longer to complete then college 
careers? I'm told that they do and that that's an argument against 
giving them aid. Mr. Chairman, by definition, they take longer. 

The new majority undergraduate, like the graduate student of 
the past many vears, tends to stretch his or her study out over a 
longer period of time. That's what part-time study is all about: fit- 
ting study into those parts of a life which other people fill in Sy 
watching television or gardening or boating or bowling. 

It's not nobler than those other pursuits, but it is, by any de fini- 
tion, every bit as commendable, and certainly very productive xom 
the point of view of creating what the President called "A Nation 
of learners." 

Do they need the assistance? There, Mr. Chairman, lies the heart 
of the problem. Intuitively, we know and we agree that many part- 
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time students do not need financial aid because they have some 
income, they have some assets, they have some support mecha- 
nisms. Many of them do need aid, and some of them need it desper- 
ately- 

Yet the law, as it read before 1986, and the policy as it is in 
effect to this day, prevents us from finding out if they need it or 
n^t. This is the heart of the discrimination, Mr. Chairman. 

The law says, "Come to school if you want to, but don't bother 
the student aid office or the Pell Grant contractor with your appli- 
cations for aid. We have already decided, sight unseen, data uncol- 
lected, and need unmeasured, that you won't qualify, so don't 
bother us. You aren't going to school the way we want you to go, ' 
and that we, think, is inappropriate. 

That, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, is a text- 
book definition of arbitrary discrimination. To refuse to allow a 
student even to have his or her seriousness and need measured 
simply because her schedule doesn't fit nicely into a 9 to 5 mold. f 
It's discrimination against women in great numbers. It's discrimi- 
nation against minorities to a significant extent. And as one of 
your older witnesses, let me say, it is age discrimination with bells 
on. 

In 1986, Mr. Chairman, your subcommittee saw this discrimina- 
tion for what it was and you fixed it. A key element in your 1986 
reauthorization was the opening of Pell Grants and the rest of 
Title IV to less than half-time students under a fair system of need 
analysis. 

You reaffirmed in 1986 that the first principle of financial need 
is to make demonstrated need the only yardstick for eligibility. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Chairman, that was almost a direct quotation from 
the report in 1965 of this committee setting lorth the first need- 
based financial aid program. 

Financial need was the yardstick for eligibility. Rather than 
ruling people out automatically, you created a rough test of need. 
You limited eligibility for part-time students to those in the great- 
est category of need, the zero to 200 EFC students. You said that 
less than half-timers could not count most of their living expenses 
in becoming eligible. 

But you also directed that people whose circumstances do meet 
these very stringent tests, tests more severe than those applied to 
any other applicant, would be eligible to receive what the system 
would allow any other students in the same category. Those stu- 
dents are today, under the law as you wrote it, eligible for Pell 
Grants and other aid programs, but their Pell eligibility has been 
suspended annually in the course of the appropriations process. 

This frustration of your legislative intent has been cited to you 
as a reason for changing what you decided to do and dropping that 
language in current law. The Coalition for Adult and Part-Time 
Students urges you, Mr. Chairman, to stick by your guns. You were 
right in 1986. don't change it now. 

Tell the Committee on Appropriations and tell us in the higher 
education community, because some of us need to hear it, that you 
meant what you began to say in 1965, and what you completed 
saying in 1986. You meant for the Higher Education Act and Title 
IV and Pell Grants and the whole panoply of aid be available to 
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help students go to college the way they can go, the way they want 
to go, not the way we tried vaguely to remember our fathers going, 
if they went. 

Pell Grant eligibility is not the only issue before the subcommit- 
tee, though it is the principal need analysis issue. We urge you to 
take adequ. x account of dependent care costs. We hope you will 
look at a students prospective income, rather than the previous 
year s income— a matter of special concern to students returning 
from the labor force, assuring that the receipt of other forms of 
Federal assistance does not cancel out or is not canceled out by 
channeling student aid through a student to an institution. 

These issues and others are covered in bills which are or will be 
before you, bills which Mrs. Mink has introduced and Mr. Gunder- 
son, I guess, is going to introduce today. We support Mrs. Mink's 
bp and the specifications we have seen in Mr. Gunuersou's propos- 

Above all, we urge you to make need analysis a process to exam- 
ine everybody's need, not a system for restoring the vanished 
campus demography of a quarter century ago. Mr. Chairman, I'm 
just starting to receive letters from members of the coalition letters 
in support of this proposal. I would ask permission to have a week 
in which to submit to you these letters the subject for the record. 

Mr. Sawyer. Without objection. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statements of Jim Harrison and Dr. Dolores E. 
Cross follow:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, when ink hearing was 
scheduled for yesterday, our intended witness was Dr. Dolores Cross, President of Chicago 
State University. She could not appear because of the change m date, but I wholehearted^ 
recommend that you examine her prepared statement, which is m your folders. Better than 
most, Dr. Cross, from her earlier experience at City University of New York, and her current 
responsibilities at Chicago State, understands and can articulate the changing nature of the 
student population~the growing presence on the campus of hard-working, part time students, 
seriously committed to the pursuit of their college education. 

On the broad methodological issues involving need analysis, I will extend 
enormous respect to the acknowledged professionalism of people who have testified before 
you -from the American Council on Education and the National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators. I cannot argue formulas and statistical issues with people of 
the caliber of Dallas Martin, Pat Smith, Laurent Ross, Larry Gladieux and Barmac Nassirian, 
ejjach of Whom has helped me make the case I make today-some of them by supporting it, 
some by questioning it. And I am particular indebted to Carol Frances, AUU's Economic 
and Program Advisor and to Larry Gold of Public Policy Advocates, who earlier and more 
clearly than most of us, demonstrated what was going to happen to higher education and its 
clientele. In my own quarter of a century of involvement with higher education issues, I have 
always been especially impressed by the professionalism of NASFAA. And this being the 
week of that organization's twenlyfifth anniversary, I would join with those who congratulate 
them o-i that occassion, 
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NASFAA virtually invented the philosophical rationale for need analysis, along 
with its methods. What I have learned from Dallas Martin and others at NASFAA about 
needs analysis tells me that the purpose of the enterprise, above all, is to find a way to treat 
fairly the income and assets of students living in different kinds of economic circumstances. 
Much of the history of this Subcommittee and the Higher Education Act has been your 
effort to strike a fair balance and to a<Jjust to the changing circumstances of the collegiate 
student body«and the changing needs of the nation. 

Let me begin then, with some — iMjilrrr of an element of unfairness in the 
current system, using some examples ifcM^atti me by Carin Williams Byrd , Director of 
Student Financial Aid at the University of Massachusetts in Boston and a co-chair of CAPS. 
Ms. Williams is here with me today and can answer questions about the technical aspects of 
this issue better than I can. 

Let's look at three real students at U/Mass/Boston. One of them is married 
and has four children. The mother does not have an outside job, but her husband earns in 
the neighborhood of $18,000 a year. They pay taxes in the range of $210. When he talked 
with his student aid officer, they had cash assets on hand of $360. He is studying English 
as a Second Language for 2 credit hours and an introductory computer science course for 
3 hours. Their Expected Family Contribution would be $102. Their Pell Grant Index would 
be 83, yielding a hypothetical Pell Grant in the neighborhood of $2,100. The actual award 
in this case is $0. 
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The tccond case involves a tingle parent with three kids. She works full-time 
and brings home an tnnusi total of $14,807. Her taxes are in the vicinity of I860. She is 
enrolled in a single course, History of Amerkan Cmhsation, for three hours credit. Her EFC 
is about $198. Her PeD Grant Index is 0. Her Pell Grant award for next year should be 
$2,400. But it will be $0. 

The third case is that of a married couple with two kids, and an adjusted gross 
income of $37,000. Both work full time. They have cash assets of $100, a home with an asset 
value of $80,000 and debts in the range of $60,0uu. The husband is taking a single course. 
Their EFC is $2954. They PeD Grant Index is 2858, and his award, is also $0 

These students have two Uunp in common. They are each part-time students, 
And in spite of their tHdefy varying economic dmnnstancea, they each get a Pell Grant 
award of 0. 

The part-time student issue is a straightforward needs analysis issue. Put 
blunts the problem with anajyxing the need of the part-time student under current policy, 
and under some of the proposals which have been put b-fore the Committee, is that such 
a student's need, however stark, however desperate, stapry cannot be analyzed Not that 
the tools of need analysis won't reach tt. But that the needs analysts are prohibited from 
doing so. That, I submit, is not a methodological, but a moral flaw in the needs analysis 
structure as it is carried out for tome programs, and must be cani.d out for Pell Grants 
unoV current policy. 
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In 1965, when the Congress enacted the Higher Education Act and began the 
development of need-baaed student assistance programs, it limited such assistance to 
student* who were engaged .1 heir educational pursuit "essentially on a full- time basis". 

But even with that limitation in the Act, the Congress in 1965 understood that 
the nature of the college-going population was changing--and would change further because 
of the very fact of Federal investment in student aid. 

The 1965 Report of this Committee said, in considerable defiance of the then- 
conventional wisdom: 

The Committee has not set age limitations with respect to recipients, nor is 
a preference accorded to any specific academic discipline or year of study. It is the student's 
financial need which is the foremost consideration in the selection of recipients." 
(89th Congress, 1st Session, House Report 621, accompanying HR 9567, The Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

Subsequent amendments to that Act, provided that need-based aid could be 
extended to students who were registered, not on a full-time basis, but on a half-time basis, 
as defined by the institution involved. That provision, the half-time limit wluch is still 
effectively in operation, was not intended as a limitation, but an opening up of new 
possibilities. 
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But over the Teen, m more end more atudenta begsm attending college at e 
rate of one or two courses at a time, the half-time opening haa become Heeff a barrier-an 
arbitrary barrier, sun j not a ma&soui one, but nonetheless, an arbitrary and dk*rixninetory 
barrier to student opportunity. The half-time provieta did not say to atudenta, "you muat 
attend on a half-time or greater bask". It did not say to schools, "You muat admit atudenta 
on a half-time or greater beak" To amy either of theee things would ham been an absurd 
bucking of the demographic trends But it doea amy, Tf you attend at leas than half-time, we 
have guested that you proband dont need aid, and eo we forbid the acbool or the need 
anafeesi ayatem even to examine your Indhridwd need f or any aort of Federauy funded ail" 

Thai form of iti rT i '« i " " * *™ haa been dithed m all aorta of statistical 

justifications, 

Tart-time atudenta In* a commitment to the educational enterprise", we are 

tokL 

Tart-time etudente are dflettantea, Tney are not eerioua about their education", 

we are tokL 

Tart-time atudenta^ have Jobs, and dont need the aid", we are tokL 

And, moat btoUnUy oWdnmtory of all, 'Surefo we ought to help a* the fuD- 

time atudenta before we etart helping theae parttfcnere, shouldn't we? - , we are naked 

You have all aeen the manbera about the non-traditional etudent Mosty older, 

a majority of them women, a large eegment of them from undereerved minority and ethnic 

groupa, many of them employed at marginal jobs, moat of them with famity responsibilities 

of their own. 
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Do they lack a commitment to the enterprise? Do they lick tome of that 
solemnity and seriousness of purpose whkfa we are aaked to tee in the once typical 18-year- 
old fan-time freshman, just out of high school? Mr. Chairman, I submit to you that a 
mother or father with a small child or two, with cv maybe without a spouse; with a 
subsistence-level job at a Cast-food outlet or a carwssh; who manages to find an evening or 
two or a weekend to attend classes, to study, and to make painful but satisfactory progress, 
sometimes half or even fuU-time, but sometimes one course at a time toward the completion 
of her undergraduate stud>, is about aa serioui a student as we can visualise. 

Do they take longer to complete their college careers? B7 definition, they do. 
The new majority undergraduate, tike the graduate student of the past many years, tends to 
stretch his or her stud> out over a longer period of time. That's what part-time stud> is all 
about-fitting study into those parts of a life which other people fiD in by watching television 
or g a rde ni ng or boating or bowing. It's not nobler than those other pursuHa But it is, by 
any definition, every fait aa <v™»m— ^Uhu and surer/ more productive from tht point of view 
of creating what the President caBod a nation of leamera 

Do they need the assistance? There, Mr. Chairman, Be* the heart of the 
problem. Intuitively, we know that many part-time students do not need financial aid 
because they have some income, some assets, some support merhan ia m s. But many of them 
do need aid, and some of them need it desperately. Yet the tow, as it read before 1986, and 
the pokey as it is m effect to this day, prevents us from findmg out if they need it or not 
This is the heart of the discrimination, Mr. Outtrman. 
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The law said, "Come to school, if you want to. But don't bother the 
student aid office, or the Pell Grant contractor with your application j for aid. Because we 
have alreadty decided, sight unseen, data uncollected, and need unmeasured, that you 
probably won't qualify. Vt bother us. You aren't worth it. You aren't going to school the 
way we want you to go, and we don't think that is appropriate" 

That, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, is a textbook definition 
of arbitrary dlscrunination, To refuse to allow a student even to ^measure his seriousness or 
her need simpty because her schedule doesn't fit nicely into a 9 to-5 mold. 

It is discrimination against women, in large numbers. It is discrimination 
against minorities to a significant extent. It is age discrimination with bells on. 

In 1986 Mr. Chairman, your Subcommittee saw this Crimination for what 
it was, and you fixed it. A key element in your 1986 action was the opening of Pell Grants 
to less'than-half-time students under a fair system of needs analysis. You reaffirmed that the 
first principal of financial need is to make demonstrated need the oniy yardstick for 
eligibility. Rather than ruling people out automatically, you created a rough test of need. 

You limited eligibility for parttime students to those in the greatest category 
of need— $0 to $200, and you said that less*than*half*timers could not count most of their 
living expenses in becoming eligible. But you also directed that people whose circumstances 
do meet these stringent tests-tests more severe than those applL'd to any other applicant- 
would be eligible to receive what the system would allow other students in the same category 
of need. 
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Those students b** today, t-ader the taw, eligible for Pell Grants and other aid 
program*, But their PeD eHgfoility ha* been suspended annually in the course of the 
appropriations process. This frustration of your intentions has been dted to you as a reason 
for changing what you decided to do, and dropping that language from current law. We 
uiveyoutortkkbyyourgun*.You were right. Tell the Committee on Appropriatioiia-and 
ten the higher education community, too-thai you meant what you began to say in 1066 and 
the sentence you completed in 198a You meant for the Higher Education Act, and Title 
IV and Pen Grant* to be available to help students go to college they way they want to go 
to college-not the way we try to remember our fathers going. 

Pen Grant eligibility k not the otuy issue before the Subcommittee, though H 
is the principal need anatyak issue. We also urge you to take adequate account of 
dependent care cost*. We hope you wffl took at a student's prospective income, rather than 
the previous year's income-* matter of special concern to student* returning from the labor 
force. Assuring that the receipt of other forms of federal assistance does not cancel out or 
k not canceled out by channeling student aid through £ student to an tastKutkm. But these 
iasues and othen are covered m bilk which are or wffl be before you-buTs by Mrs. Mink and 
Mr. Gundersoa We support Mrs. Mink's bfflandthespecawehaveeeentf 
Gundereon's propoaaL 

But above ail, we urge you to make need analysis a process to examine 
everyone's needs, and not a system for restoring the vanished campus deinography of a 
quarter-century ago. 
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There is no question that the part-time student is an 
inor eeaing ly important participant in our nation 'a higher educetion 
syetem. Data from the U.S. Department or Education indicatas that 
in 19S9, there were nearly six Million (5,eo3,991) part-time 
students enrolled in institutions of higher education nationally, 
and that thay comprised 43 percent of all higher education 
enrollments. Since 1980, tha number of part-time studanta has 
increasad by 1$ par cant, as compared with an a percent growth for 
full-time students. 

Today, at Chicago State University, 58 percent of our students 
attend on a part-time basis* That report ion has grown steadily, 
mirroring tha national trend. 

These data ara clear evldance that tha shift in tha balanca 
betwean full-time and part-time anrollmants has baen an ongoing 
phanomanon during the past decade, particularly at urban commuter 
institutional Low-inoome and non-traditional students, in 
particular, have been finding it incraasingly nacessary to attend 
achool on a part-tima baaia. Some will complete their degrees 
through e combinetlon of full end part-time ettendance. in any 
caas, degree completion in four years has become the exception 
rather than the rule. And that trend likely will be exacerbated by 
the reality of a troubled economy. 

Research conducted in New York State during the mid-1980 1 a 
provided the impetus for tha creation of that etate's aid for part- 
time study (APTS) program. That research provided coneiderable 
lnaight into the experiences and contributions of part-tine 
students* We learned that most part-time atudents are working 
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adults and that many of then also have family responsibilities. By 
and lat*r. va found that part-time students are capable! serious 
individuals with academic strengths and weaknesses similar to those 
or full-tine students. Many! though! still lack the floor of 
financial support nssdsd to achisvs their education aspirations. 
This is the result of ssvsral factors; 

First, because they tend to be older! part-time students are 
much taoro likely to be financially independent of their 
parents. This means that they lack ths support and the 
"safety not M available to tho more traditional studsnts. 
~ Second , students who attend part-time do so mors out of 
necessity than by choice. A primary reason for part-tine 
attendance is ths need to wor\ and support themselves and 
their families. 

Third, part-time students taks longer to complets their 
studiss and attain thsir degrees , thereby incurring increased 
costs of attendance and greater investments of time and 
resources. 

Given these circumstances! It is clear that studont aid can 
sake a difference between whether part-time students can pursue an 
education or not. And, in recognizing that most students do no', 
complete in four years , that alu must be given with the assurance 
that it will be available for ss long as the student needs it. 
What we must do is provide assistance in filling the gaps 
experienced by our most vulnerable students. At the same time! ws 
will be sending ths message that we recognize thsir sacrifices and 
that we want to help them succeed. 
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Finally, it bahoovaa us to raoogniia tha significant rola that 
f inano. al aaalstancs playa in providing aducational opportunity for 
naady part-tina atudanta, and tha aubasquant banafita that thair 
•durational attaltwant brings to all of our sociaty. To dlaragard 
tha talant, axparlanea and dadleation raprasantad in thia growing 
pool of atudanta would ba a grava alataka, for wa wo^ld fall abort 
in maatlng our obligations to paopia who ara aaorlf ioing to go to 
school to itaka battar llvaa for thovsslvaa, for thalr faalllaa, and 
for thia country, 

Lat ua not naka tha xlstaka of looking only at tha abort tarn 
coat a o Lat ua look.aiao at tha long tara raturna on our «,nvaat*ant 
in tha aducation of tha faataat growing aagaant of our atudant 
populations* 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Sawyer. Thank you all very much. It has been a long and 
not to say exhausting, but certainly exhaustive process. What you 
have suggested here this morning I think is enormously important. 
This country is undergoing change at a pace today that we literally 
have not seen in a century. Not since the 1890's have we seen this 
kind of movement of people within and across the country. There 
are enormous changes in the way people earn their livings, in the 
way we make things, the way we do things and the level of expec- 
tations we have of one another and the skills we apply to that. 

We've seen enormous change also in the American family and in 
the way in which it nurtures itself. 1 think many of the issues that 
you've talked about today and that we've heard talked about oyer 
the course of these many weeks, have been issues that are being 
driven by that kind of change. 

You talk about the demographics of the university campus. Cer- 
tainly that has changed from the time when these programs came 
together. When we spoke of parents, we thought predominantly of 
the parents of students, whereas, today, we are just as likely to be 
talking about parents as students themselves, trying to take care of 
their own young families. 

The measurements of need are not necessarily well served by the 
same formulas. The process of accessing those dollars is not neces- 
sarily well served by data gathering techniques and measurements 
that are layered one on top of another over that quarter of a centu- 
ry of change. 

The Chairman's decision to look fundamentally at all of this is 
critically important. The change that we are seeing right now has 
accelerated the need for just this kind of review. We are not talk- 
ing about a time when we could, with sanguine abandon, look for- 
ward to people changing careers, two or three times in the course 
of a working lifetime. 

We are in the midst of a time, frankly, when, in order to keep 
pace with changing expectations, education must be more or less 
continuous. It may not be possible for all of this to take place on 
college campuses and in other postsecondary institutions. Educa- 
tion may well have to spread from centralized locations into the 
workplaces of this country. 

If we don't take a look at the product of that change, we will not 
deal with it in our families or in our Nation. I just have to say that 
I think that change is not in this country alone. It is global. 

It *vas global a century ago, when we saw the way in which na- 
tions related to one another change fundamentally. We went from 
empires of tradition and colonial wealth to a world in which na- 
tions that were powerful and productive were measured by the 
merit and capacity of their citizens. 

We started that revolution in no small way in this country, and 
we have taught the rest of the world the value of those lessons. We 
will either continue to act on them or we will be less in the next 
century than we have been in the past. The development and 
growth of higher education in this country, in the 1890's, was. I 
suspect, largely responsible for the growth of power and productivi- 
ty in the United States. 
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If we act well here, it will be again. I thank you very much for 
your contributions to that. 

If there is no further business to come before us, we stand ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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2d CONGRESS W W W> - **** 
1st 'Session H. R. 190 

o amend section 411 of the Higher Education Act of 15)65 to exclude from 
eligibility calculations for basic grants the value of a family's residence. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

January 3, 1991 
B introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To amend section 411 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to 
exclude from eligibility calculations for basic grants the 
value of a family's residence. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That section 411(a)(3)(B)(ii)(IV) of the Higher Education Act 

4 of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1070a(a)(3)(B)(ii)(IV)) is amended by in- 

5 serting after "family" the following: excluding the value of 

6 such family's principal residence". 

7 Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first section of this 

8 Act shall be effective for the academic year 1991-1992 and 

9 thereafter. 
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ALBERT SHANKER 



OF 



August 1, 1991 



The Honorable William D* Ford, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Ford: 

On behalf of the 778,000 members of the American Federation of 
Teachers, I urge you to retain - and fund - the Pell Grant 
provision that provides aid to students who attend school on a less 
than half-time basis. 

The profile of the postsecondary student has changed 
dramatically. More than 40 percent of college students are above 
the age of 24, and at community colleges, the average age is 30. 
The number of part-time students continues to increase, and more 
students are independent of parental support or head their own 
households. Our country* s economic plight has resulted in more 
students being forced to change the way they obtain an education. 

The aid to less than half-time students provision ensures that 
those in the greatest categories of need can receive support for a 
portion of their college attendance costs if circumstances require 
them to attend less than full-time and are making satisfactory 
progress. This is a low-cost provision that recognizes the reality 
that a substantial proportion of those attending college are older, 
nontraditional students. 

The AFT is a member of the Coalition for Adult and Part-time 
Students (CAPS) and we join with other members of that group and 
urge you to retain this provision. 




President 
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American Association of University Professors 



1012 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W., SUITE SCO 
WASHINGTON, DC 20005 
(202) 737-5900 



July 29, 1991 



The Honorable William D. Ford 
Chair, House Committee on 

Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Ford: 

I write on behalf of the American Association of University 
Professors in support of the reauthorization of current 
provisions of the Higher Education Act which extend eligibility 
for federal student assistance programs to part-time students. 

Our support reflects our longstanding commitment to equal 
educational opportunity and our strong belief that federal 
student assistance progr&ms play a determinative role in 
encouraging students to seek access to higher education. Not all 
students are able to devote full time to their academic studies. 
Nor are all students able to enter college full-time immediately 
following high school graduation. Many African Americans and 
other minorities, women, and older students must of necessity 
limit their attendance to part-time status because of work- or 
family-related responsibilities. They should not be penalized in 
the receipt of federal student assistance simply because they are 
not enrolled as full-time students. 

We are particularly concerned that despite the current 
provisions of the Higher Education Act Pell Grants are not 
available to part-time students. 

We are members of and support th< Coalition for Adult and 
Part-time students. 

We shall appreciate your consic on of our request. 



Sincerely, 




President 
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flUOBS 

CONTINUING 
FDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 



August 2, 1991 



The Honorable William D. Ford 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

On behalf of the some 400 member colleges and universities of the National 
University Continuing Education Association (NUCEA) and the millions of 
part-time students served by those institutions, 1 urge you and the members 
of the Committee to support tl e provision of Pell and need-based financial 
assistance to less-than-half-timc students. In short, NUCEA endorses the 
position of the Coalition for Adult and Part-Time Students on the Higher 
Education Act reauthorization, and H.R. 2331 introduced by Mrs. Mink on May 
14, 1991. 

These students became eligible to receive Pell Grants effective autumn of 
1989 under the 1986 Amendments to the Higher Education , ?t of 1965. 
However, action by the appropriations subcommittees rescinded that 
eligibility during all of 1990 and 1991. Now the House and Senate have 
proposed denying these neediest of students eligibility to receive Pell 
Grants through 1992 as well. 

Mr. Chairman, we in higher education are well aware of the financial 
constraints you face in making budgetary decisions. All we ask, howevc, 
is that budget cuts be shared equitably, and not be borne disproportionately 
by less-than*half*time students. 

I hope that you and your colleagues will ensure that all students, 
regardless of their attendance status, are eligible to receive federal 
student financial assistance under the Higher Education Act reauthorization 
bill that will emerge shortly I rom your Committee. 

Thank you for your kind consideration of this request. 



Sincerely, 




Executive Director 
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Lit Joint Commission 
On Ft 



Federal Relations 

HUB 

July 22, 1991 



22AACJC 



Tha Honorable Willi*. D . fort. Chairman 
CoeaUttee on Education and Labor 
2371 leybuni Houtt Office loll din. 
Weehlnfton, d.C. 20515 

D«ar Mr. Chairmen: 

sisss: ixrrj: - -^ » « "-S-inn^w 

-Ill ^^J",* "li" "P h •• 1 «• ,, th-t th. . M r...t. .kin. i,v«l. of th , „ rkfor<: « 

•y l.t..t colu« for th. AA^cl^i: ChT" C, " d thU ln 
t h., ?!.. k !"Y h " i* Drl ~ r "y through th. L.d.r.hlp of your Coaltt.* 



Sincerely, 



Frank MmmI 

Vice Freeldmt for Federel Ulatlona, JUCJC 
Director of Fade re 1 U let lone, ACCT 

1740VSU*KNW AmeHoen Aaaodetton r^_^. ^ flff ^ |r r - t> 

WNJ*^. OC 200M On* Oupow Or*. NW, Surta 4»0 

(203) 293- VMO 
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National Association For Equal Opportunity In Higher Education 

NAFEO • Black Higher Education Center • Lovejoy Building • 400 1 2th Sveet, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 • Telephone (202) 543-91 1 1 • Fax No. (202) 543-91 1 3 

July 30, 1991 
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The Honorable William D. Ford 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. Houee of Repreeontattves 
Waehington, D.C. 20515 

Doar Chairman Pordi 

The National Aaaoclatlon for Equal Opportunity 
In Higher Education (NAFEO) , representing n? 
historically and predominantly Black collages and 
universities which enroll 300,000 students, 
rsquests that atudant aid al lglbl 1 1 ty for lese- 
than-half-time atudente bo renewed in the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Trie 
majority of etudente attending NAFEO inetitutlone 
are from low-income femlllee and receive eome form 
Of federal etudent aid. Moreover , manv of our 
institutions, which eerve Urban area* with high 
unemployment, enroll large nunbera of part-time 
traditional and non-traditional etudente who are in 
need of financial eld. 

if financial aid could be made available to 
the part-time etudente, including leaa than half- 
time, that we eerve, our campueee would experience 
enrollment and graduation lncreaeee, end the nation 
would eend e message that educational opportunities 
are available to all who can benefit. 

If eligibility for eid to lcee-than-nal f-time 
students le renewed, we will work aggressively and 
tenaciouely to secure the neceassvy funding for 
student eld to oover all eligible classes. 

Thank you for all that you and your committee 
are doing to respond to the requests of the 
education community during this reauthorization 
period. 

Cordially, 




samuel L. Myers 
President 
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SMFrasdtcoStafeUftfrmfcy 

1600 H< ik>w*y Avenue 

San Fmtclsco. California 94 1 32 



Office of the President 
4l5/m-l38l 



July 29, 1991 



Hon. William D. Ford, Chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I understand that the Coalition for Adult and Part-Time Students will be 
represented at the closing hearing in your marathon exploration of the issues facing the 
Congress as it moves to reauthorize the Higher Education Act. 

I reiterate today what I said in testimony !o you three months ago, that the work of 
the Congress, spearheaded by your Committee and its Senate counterpart over the past 
quarter-century, has wrought major change in the size and in the ethnic, gender and 
economic mix of tfcj nation* higher education student population. The Congress has tried 
to make our campuses more open to a wider and deeper portion of our population and it 
has worked like a charm - to the benefit of the students, the institutions, and the nation as 



Today, CAPS is presenting testimony to you in support of one of its major legislative 
goals - student financial aid eligibility for the less-than-half-time-student It seems to me 
that this kind of change in our financial aid system is perfectly in keeping with the 
bipartisan record of the past 25 years. It is dear from my experience at San Fiancisco State 
University, and in other urban institutions around the country, that these part-time students 
are an important and beneficial part of the demographic shift you have helped bring about 



a whole* 



The City's University 
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Hon. William D, Ford, Chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
July 29, 1991 



on the campus. They deserve no special consideration. But they surely deserve equal 
treatment at the student financial aid office and in the Pell Grant system. 

As President of San Francisco State University, as President of the Association of 
Urban Universities, as Co-Chair of CAPS, I urge your Committee to follow its own 
traditions and the lead proposed by Mrs. Mink and Mr. Gunderson and to extend full 
student aid eligibility to part-time students. 



cc: Dr. Barry Munitz, Chancellor, The California State University 

Mr. William D. Campbell, Chair, Trustees of the California State University 



Sincerely yours, 




The City's University 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
SOUTHEAST 



4201 Grant Line Road 
New Albany, Indiana 47150 
(812) 941*2200 
FAX: (812)941-2475 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 



July 24, 1991 



The Honorable William D. Ford, Chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Representative Ford: 

Please support the extension of eligibility for federal student 
financial aid to students enrolled less than half time. The 
following facts should be considered: 

1. In southeast Indiana, as in other parts of the country, 
average per capita incomes are well below the national 
average . 

2. College attendance rates in southeast Indiana are below 
both the national and state averages* 

3. The percentage of non-traditional college students has 
increased dramatically in recent years and projections 
show it will continue to increase. 

A large percentage of non-traditional students are first 
generation college students with responsibilities for homes, 
families and jobs* By making financial assistance available for 
less-than half time attendance we can help these students begin 
college careers slowly and build up confidence • They can also 
learn to balance college with various other Responsibilities. 

One word of caution: In 1989-90 eligibility was extended to 
these students* Failure to adequately increase funding caused a 
discontinuance in 1990-91. Adequate funding must be made 
available for additional students. 



Sincerely , ~p 




Chancellor 



LR/rjm 
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University of Hawaii at Manoa 

O&km fcrN»1MWMMl Stndaoto 

2445 Campos Road. Hmaanwiy 213 
Hcmoluln. Hawaii 00822 
July 26, 1991 

Hon. Williax D. Ford, chairman 
Committee on Education and Labor 
08 House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Kr. Chairman and Manbcro of tha Committee, 

it is ay understanding that legislation ia presently being 
considered which will strengthen and reauthorize the Pall Grant 
Program for students in higher education. I favor raising the 
Pell Grant minimum and extending eligibility for middle-income 
students. However , X also advocate a provision of law which makes 
less-than-helf-tima students eligible for Pell Grants. 

The recant and dramatic increase in the number of returning adult 
students on campuses nationwide is testimony to a major shift in 
student demographics. The University of Hawaii is no exception. 
Non-traditional students comprise over 40 percent of student 
enrollment at the main campus, and make up a large majority of 
the system's community college enrollment 4 

While these enrollment ftCjnds are revealing, they do not describe 
the enrollment patterns of older students. Many are part-time 
students, and a great number are less-than-half-time. With the 
high cost of living in Hawaii, most adult students who are 
established in job, horns, and family cannot forego employment to 
become full-time or even half-time students. They are forced to 
attend classes compatible with a rigid work schedule; thus, these 
students are generally less-than-half-tiane status. Such students 
need assistance from Pell Grant funding as well. 

Thank you for your consideration of these concerns. 
Sincerely, 

Neva C. Owens, Program Coordinator 
Office for Non-Traditional Students 

cc: Rep. Patsy Kink 

Rep. Hell Abercrombie 

President Albert J. Simons 

Vice-President Doris Ching 

Dr. Amy Agbayani, Minority Student Programs 



An Equal opportunity Employer 
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motLcmrm " ******* 



August 7, mi 



HoaorabU Pttty Mink, MjC 
Wohingioo, D.C 20515 
Dear Mn. Mlak, 



you ruy^^SKi^r^^ lta " d * 7 * ndwfakh ^op* 

u«^^w!^^^^^^? 1,,, !? UI,1 nnmb «« «»*y beta ptu tonwd. lac 

TbMBk yon ^fa te your fatdnfafe «ad commitment 

CbiiAa Williams Byrd 
Director, 

Student HmukuI Mia*$ftmeat 
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Hitting the Books Late 

How Older Students Pay the Bills 



By ©efasjss nWlalhOfgi 



IN SOME WATS, Margaret Murphy, ■ dtwrcd 
■otter of ok on wefire, k ■ wcw^jtorjr. 
Wtet ter mm* chM started kindergarten n 
faB 1967. Munhy enroled k co legB, 
With tte tespcs-nWstaUaadk^ 
Murphy. 40, earns* toaran^fal992 

RoYtoeat k (-4, nd Tte 
rtc<^ittkdtoi(kxyktefFo^St^bei^ 
(from abort $250 to $14$ i sooth), btrt Murphy tea 
managed to mate ends moot, although amnetmiesfeit 

iKer tte clvom. I wanted todo ecmethtoggoe. 
m lor me and my chfldren. I dkfc't want to worhin 
a bctorf." Murphy aaid about ter decttoo to go to 
co&ege. But she also knows that ter commitment k 
ttfl^almf aaaaykterc^qmwtaooaa^aoikat aoBr 
met ate started a aapport rnmoic^mmcoiMtte 
New l«ofi»>oacoonfeotteri i^**™"^ 00 
awaattka^tocWkaDdotkkfeoot' 

Wtetter they're cated tte new majority, return** 
jrieote, or adult learner*. ^If* 
students baa beta bcreeskg steaduy Tte U.S. De- 



partment of Edocotko aaya ttet to 1 W , tte moot 
recent year nr which figures are svsJknk, 41 per- 
cent of al undergraduates wnt 25 icon and older. 
Tte number of arjd erm d es tes over age 25 more 
tbao doubled between 1972 and 1967, from 2.5 mfl- 
soo h 5i tattoo student*. (According to 19W Cen- 
eus tY tea figures, tte ana^ of atadeoU 25 and 
older ait white, with 10.4 percent Mack and W per- 
cent Hkpaok, about tte aame as tte tradrtiocud col- 
lege-age population.) And i Coflege Board study pro- 
l^^ttteaeatudesUwaltektteird^bythe 

year 2000. 

TredkjooaBy, moat cnfcfs atudenta foiled at ace 
16 right out of nigh school and attende4 ckoaaaM 
tkoe, So-eaied ncotrtditional students are tboee who 
art older or who are attending acteol part toe, or 
both. Many so n tia d itl ona) atudenta are enroled in 
urban, pubhc toatitntkoa and two-year community 
cotteges, moot* becnuae of the* wtotwerylowcoata, 
aW>ough a tew private Inatku^ 
ero University to Booton, eerve aubttantial numbers 
of older students. 

Even it tteot edvlts atrearn to campus in tocreia- 
tag numbera, many question how wetf a system de- 
sign to serve m 16-2rear*Usuppo^ 
percoU works for atudenta tee Margaret Murphy. 
Aod wbec talking abort tte issue of access to higher 
education, financial aid k one of tte na* tapottant 
factors. 

In a way, Murphy k lucky. She tea ao kttk that ate 
bad no problem nsajfttof for ail ^because ste 
doesn't work, ate can attend acteol full time, which 
makes ter efcgftfc for aid that someone taking only 
one or two courses at a toe can't get. Indeed, the 
system discourages her from working whik attending 
school-. If she earned money, ter wvernment aupport 
would likely be slashed, and at least now her chil- 
dren's health care costs are covered by Medicaid. 



In net, students of any age are efigiblr for finandaj 
ailbutftktteapecafccaro*^ 

receive tte aid they need. Ttere art a ■ umber of 
weyepeccfctbkkttesyst^k* 

older Wants,' noted Arte %2^»<52J*? 
to the American Council on Education. Older sto- 



often have faaattoa to eupperi, ana ^"*™s 
that tte tradnkoeJ seeds ara^ system doesn't rec- 
o^the^^ttefa^ 
kiotaitoacteoL" 
^5«markon, a tracWonal etude* from even a 

fodtoeet'An I****** tetog at home can usually 
ftoenrt t*- throujh a part-time tob," said Marie 
Bennett, coordtoator ofotudent baneflta and aiapoort 
aervicea at Northern Vfrgtok Conununrty Gotege, 
wterettetverajeafeofa^entaki^30. 

At about $65 a course, Northern Vfre^ Canmu- 
nity College can be considered a terph. Yet. Ben; 
Dettpcmtedout,frtogc«euan 
many adult atudenta "need rent, nod and so forth for 
their farnikes, so even thkcoBe^ 
finance lor a two-year period. In addition, child care 
can be a big eapenae far adult atudenta. 

Because of their financial obligations, older stu- 
dents uaualy wort At tte Unrmarty of Maaaacbu- 
aetU at Boston, where tte average student k more 
than 27 yeara oM, some 95 percent of freshmen this 
fsB work at least 20 hours a week, and many have 
fiuTtoe Jobs, said Cortoe Wi&iams Byrd, director of 
atttdemfinancklrnanagemcnt 

Byrd says about 60 percent of the aporoximately 
13,000 students enrobed would be considered non- 
tradrtional. Many are separated or divorced women. 
Some are veterans, Others are simply stuck to dead- 
endttow-csytogjobs. 

The cstch-22 lor adult students wbo continue to 
work k that it usually forces them to attend school 

S aid. in fact cc*ene studentt •ttroWleeeto 

SS^arennt^&lorttet^ 

aources of aid, Pel ^ranta and SuDriUm. 

Cc«cerned that tte financial aid system favored 
traditional atudenta, Coiigtss to 1966 changed tt« 
kw to aDow Pcfl Grants, which provide up to 12.^0 
per student each year, to go to stu^en^jesa 
than half toe to coDege, but this provision has since 
been put on hold amid concer iput tte cost n> 
vdvedandapresdingtteMGrk lo&ars too thk. 

Byrd has lobbied for tte change m PeD Grant 
aibthty. "Our atudenU often can only take one course 
ormaybe two, because they have to work to take care 
of their (amies; ate said. Bennett, however, ac- 
towriedged that, •under current funding levels, tt s 
djffkruh to justify spreading the money around even 
more* 
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ATlONAt HOMl STUDY COUNCIL 

IMMItfc mm, H.W- • WA1HIN0T0W, 0. C 2000* • 202.2144100 




OffKt oj rhr (motive Diiktoi 

August 1, 1991 



Honorable William D. Ford, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515-2215 

Dear Hr, Chairman: 

With fewer than a dozen home study schools participating In Title IV programs the 
National Home Study Cornell NHSC) Initially concluded that ts April 8? 1991 
response to the Subcommittee would be sufficient to present ts views S nee 
then, however, some witnesses - and recently proposed leg Is at Ion - have 
recommended e 1m natlng correspondence education is an alternat ve for those 
citizens unable to avail themselves of residential education. 

Those witnesses apparently recognized that home study Is effective, as shown bv 
the m 11 Ions of servicemen and women being trained this way, and that eligible 
con llilll™ 1 K eWl " benef1 3 b * self-study through correspondence . Their only 
S»»3 n the un ? u PP° r J ed assertion that this form of education cannot be 
2w 2J V " " Sert ?" that 1s d1 sproved by the sponsorship of home study by 
llttXll prSg P ram t,0nS ,nd ^ ,n ^Montgomery gIIh! 

To Insure that the Subcommittee has the real home study story, the NHSC has 
prepared the enclosed statement. We believe that It demonstrates that corresoon- 
h!?2!« d ? C,t1 2 n i S art i° f ihe Am 5 r,can Mutational scene for over 100 years" 

!ffiTt&3 SSL P T" des,gned t0 ass,st those seek,n9 10 *Ww 

We ask that the enclosed statement be made part of the SubconwU tee's hearina 
q ^ons1boJt a tm| ad ?udy 0 . fUrn,Sh addU1 ° nal a " d ^£2? 

Sincerely yours, 




W1111aii A. Fowler 
Executive Director 

bh 

Enclosures 



cc: ifr-Ofem,, Suhfaw tomm P#3tst*<m<ltry Education 

T*# *st,o*4lb tuogmud firohmotsl shoos*** u f w tlud , „y,^ —p^f* ptfU org******. 
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National Hom Study Council 

Comments on the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
Presented to the House Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education 
August 1, 1991 



I. Introduction 

As spokesman for the nation's accredited haw study Institution',, the National 
Hom Study Council (NHSC) submits these vims for the Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education's consideration. Although correspondence education accounts 
for a relatively snail proportion of the student aid program and only a small 
percentage of NHSC member Institutions use Title IV funding, It has been suggested 
by some witnesses and proposed In legislation that home study students be 
eliminated from funding opportunities because of the alleged Inability by 
government to monitor home study. 

There seems to be no question about correspondence education's effectiveness, the 
fact that It reaches hundreds of thousands of students who cannot otherwise avail 
themselves of educational opportunities, or the fact that It has been highly 
successful 1n training Americans for over a centiry. The NHSC believes that 
proposed exclusion of home study students from federal student aid programs and 
the allegations about home study's inability to be monitored must be addressed. 

Eligible students deserve to continue to be entitled to federal assistance for 
study by correspondence because; 

First, problems with monitoring home study are due primarily to the unwieldy 
structure of the Title IV programs, not because of the form of home study 
education, as demonstrated by successful support of home study by federal agencies 
like the Department of Veterans Affairs and by many large American corporations 
that encourage employee training by correspondence. 

Second, the NHSC has taken an active role In curtailing abuses and nklng schools 
more responsive to their students and to federal aid requirements. 

Third, correspondence education, contrary to the charge that It cannot be 
monitored, can In fact be more closely monitored In many observable ways - 
than can resident education. 

Fourth, the NHSC's proposal to reimburse schools only after educational services 
are delivered addresses and disposes of any concerns about the length of programs 
or course stretching. 

Fifth, the fact that only one NHSC school 1s listed among the 225 proposed for 
elimination from the loan program demonstrates that home study schools do not pose 
any serious financial threat to the future of the federal aid programs. 
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II. Corrtspondenct Education Is a long-Standing African Tradition and £«rv«s 
to RankHIgh on the List of Educational Alternatives for Federally Aided 
Students. 

Som witnesses who testified before the Subcommittee on Reauthorization of Higher 
Education Act have proposed eliminating federal assistance for students who desire 
to study by correspondence. None of these witnesses, to our knowledge, has 
questioned the value of this for* of education. They ire presumably aware that 
millions of Americans have upgraded their skills or started new careers throuah 
study at home. While these witnesses have emphasized that federal educational 
assistance should be available to all Americans, toy haw made no attempt to 
refute the fact that millions of Americans, because uf physical handicaps, Job 
requirements or geographical Isolation, are unable to attend a resident school. 
Instead, they have offered the unsupported allegation that correspondence 
education cannot be sufficiently controlled or monitored by third P«rtt»- 'or 
this reason, the Subcommittee has been urged to take an action that ^P^e 
many otherwise eligible Americans from pursuing continuing education In the only 
form that may be available to them: home study. 

As the national association representing 67 accredited home study schools, the 
National Home Study Council has over six decades of experience with correspondence 
education. It has a long history of working to obtain financial assistance to 
help students who wish to study by correspondence. We believe 1t would be short- 
sighted, as a matter of federal policy, for the Subcommittee to eliminate from 
federal assistance a form of education that serves a special segment of the 
population, 1s low cost, and is educationally effective. The extensive use of 
correspondence training by the federal government, particularly by the military 
services, is testimony to the utility and popularity of this educational method. 

We believe it would be unfair to deprive those Americans who otherwise cannot 
avail themselves of an education of the entitlement to educational assistance 
which Congress Intends to provide. The contention that for some 11 U defined 
reason correspondence education by its nature cannot be monitored 1s unsupported, 
with no analysis or facts behind 1t. If we look at what really happens In 
correspondence education, including the Interaction with federal aid programs and 
how the NHSC Accrediting Commission has met the challenges posed by federal aid 
usage 1n schools, we find that correspondence study 1s a type of education that is 
most amenable to control and monitoring. 

III. Problem with rederal Aid to Home Study Students Cannot be Blamed on the 
Hethod of Education. Instead, the Cause of the Problems have more to do 
with the Unwieldy Architecture of the Student Aid Programs. 

Title IV student assistance has not been the only method used to subsidize home 
study education. Corporations like AT&T, Xerox, 3i4, Ford, General Motors, United 
Technologies and dozens of others reimburse students who take corses with NHSC- 
accredited schools, as does the United Auto Workers. Corporations have found tnat 
home study 1s an effective way to upgrade worker skills and that they can attain 
sufficient control over the process to Justify their Investment. 

Other federal programs that support home study education, such as the Montgomery 
GI Bill for veterans and the OANTES tuition reimbursement program for servicemen 
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and women, have worked qultt satisfactorily for many years for students Mho desire 
to continue their education through horn study. 

These examples demonstrate that 1t was not the Method of education selected by the 
students that lead to the past problems, but rather the Title IV program and the 
way It had been constructed and administered. 



IV. 



Amono the National Associations, the NHSC has been a Leader in Foreseeing 
Problems and Cooperating with the Department of Education to Correct The*. 

Shortly after the federal assistance program began In the late 1960s, the NHSC 
Board of Trustees voted In 1968 that schools should Initially have no more than 
10% of their student bodies comprised of federally aided students. Had this been 
followed the Department ruled that It was an Illegal action to restrict 
ac £ t$ ? " !? *° u l d have $t€n thi 9ndual absorption of federal aid Into existing 
schools rather than the transformation or creation of Institutions geared almost 
exclusively to federally aided students. More recently, In early 1990, the NHSC 
Board of Trustees endorsed as Its proposal for Reauthorization a tough Four Point 
Plan specifically addressing federally aided students (see attached). This plan 
would require that a school maintain a certain percentage of Its student body as 
self paying sMdents, as has been the case with the GI 6111 program for many 
? fa ri**i Th1s re( l Llrtl * nt *° uld demonstrate that the course has "market appeal" to 
self-financed customers" and would thus provide a consumer check on tuition level 
and overall course utility. In addition, the NHSC has proposed that schools be 
compensated only after delivering their educational services Instead of receiving 
the money In advance. The NHSC stands alone In calling for federal aid "reim- 
bursement" as opposed to ^reimbursement." 

Like the 1966 NHSC proposal, the Four Point Plan Is not designed to make It easier 
for school owners to turn a profit. Instead, It would constrict the flow of 
« El.i!* 1 -! t0 $choo1$ wwld Involve more school administration and less 
flexibility In the use of funds. Nonetheless, this proposal was unanimously 
endorsed by the NHSC Board of Trustees and reflects the Reauthorization position 
of the NHSC, which currently has fewer than 20% of Its member schools participat- 
ing In any of the Title IV programs. 

The issue of course length and federal aid eligibility has been a troubling one 
for home study educators. It Is apparent that a resident school orientation 
permeates the languaae of the law and the regulations: at every turn, the 
regulatory language has tried to force home study "squares" into resident school 
round holes." It simply has not worked. Accreditation does not, and need not, 
address course lew. th In looking at educational quality. However, because of the 
importance of this Issue to legislators, administrators and federal auditors, the 
NHSC has intend Into an agreement with tht Department of Education to accept the 
responsibility of having course length validated by Independent outside experts 
for schools enrolling Title IV assisted students. 

The NHSC's Four Point Plan remedies the course length and standards of progress 
Impasse by calling for reimbursement of tuition efter training or education has 
been delivered. There would no longer be a need to worry how long a program Is or 
now often a student studies: no funds would be dispersed until and unless the 
student has benefitted. 
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Finally, the HHSC and Us Accrediting emission have taken several legal risks In 
their efforts to respond to concerns about student aid. Two years ago, the 
Accrediting Commission changed Its policy to provide that any federal agency 
providing aid to students of a school would be Immediately notified upon an j 
Initial decision to withdraw accreditation. Accreditation night be restored after 
appeal, as the notification states, but the NHSC wanted to give the concerned 
governmental agencies the earliest possible warning so that they could dec 1oe 
whether to make an Independent determination of the school's federal aid eligibil- 
ity* Here again the NHSC adopted a posture that promoted the Interest of students 
and taxpayers rather than those of school owners. 

Similarly, the NHSC pioneered when it adopted an accrediting standard that 
declared that the filing of bankruptcy by an accredited Institution would 
automatically terminate NHSC accreditation. NHSC took this step before the 
enactment of federal legislation which decreed that accreditation could not be 
considered as property of a bankrupt's estate. Attorneys specializing 1n 
representing private schools warned that the NHSC might be taken to court over 
this, but this recommendation has been 1n effect for the past two years as a 
further protection to students and taxpayers. 



V. Ironically, Correspondence Education Is Kore Subject to Control than 
Resident Education. 

Every course' developed by an NHSC accredited school must be approved by two 
independent subject matter specialists before 1t may be offered to the public for 
enrollment. In correspondence education, the ability of a course to meet Its 
objectives can be determined by a review of the material alone, permitting a 
degree of evaluation that simply Is not possible with any resident course of 
Instruction except by sitting through the entire course (which may change the next 
time 1t 1s offered due to the choice of Instructors). 

In a correspondence school, voluminous and detailed records on students' academic 
and financial histories are maintained. Since communications with students are 
conducted over a distance, the typical home study school maintains extensive 
records on its contacts with students, as well as a detailed records of academic 
progress. This recordkeeping permits a easy path for auditing or other evalua- 
tion, and dispels the myth that a home study school 1s impossible to monitor. 

Because home study Is unfamiliar to most people Involved 1n student assistance, 
some of those testifying before the Subcommittee suggested Unking It with the 
more familiar resident mode as a condition of obtaining aid eligibility. This 
attitude 1s also found 1n the "lender of last resort amendment" to the Higher 
Education Act, which makes available such a lender to only those correspondence 
students attending schools that offer combination home study-resident programs. 
The Implication 1s that "pure" correspondence educate, the type offered by the 
majority of NHSC -accredited schools, can somehow be "sanitized" if the course 
requires resident training. The history of the Title IV program shows that this 
reliance Is misplaced. The track record of "pure" residential schools hardly 
stands out 1n shining contrast to that of "pure" correspondence Institutions, and 
the correspondence schools criticized by the Department of Education (and others) 
have almost always been combination courses which Included a residential compo- 
nent. This, we believe, demonstrates that unfamll larity with correspondence 
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education can cause people to blame th>. form of Instruction unfairly for any 
problems and then propose to "solve" then by Involving resident programs with 
which they are f Millar. 

VI, li!*^]^! to J* , &J** , ^ 1 "l Is Difficult the taint of Tine i 
Student Stud ks Per Meek - Can Cully be Addressed by Adoption of MHSC 
Proposal to Pay After the Educational Services are Delivered. 

Correspondence study Is different fro* resident education In that Its central 
characteristic Is Individualized, self-paced study. Hone study students are 
literally In a "classroom of one." Host students who take a correspondence course 
do so because they are unable to attend a resident school due to the requirements 
of their family or their geographic situation. Hone study students are usually 
older, on the average, than are those In other forms of education. Most are 

S^iSS 1 h * ve f Si! y WwlbllUlts. «"d seek either to upgrade their skills 
or acquire a new skill without giving up their jobs. 

Unfortunately, little thought was given to the way correspondence education 
°P?if,! rt,e V eder * 1 rules mr * written. As a consequence, students are 
arbitrarily classified as "half-time," Including those whose situation oermits 
them to devote their full tie* and attention to completing their course. This 
definition has also led to the generation of a requirement that a student must 
study 12 hours a week, and past concerted efforts to enforce this regulation have 
led to misunderstandings and confusion. Although the NHSC understands that a 
student cannot stay In a suspended status for any appreciable period, allowing 
schools to collect tuition only after lessons are completed motivates both then 
and the student to push for completion as quickly as circumstances permit. If a 
student Is unable during a given period to study 12 hours p*r week, no one Is 
disadvantaged If no money has bee* paid on the student's behalf until a lesson is 
completed. Schools, on the other hand, would do their best to get students to 
submit lessons and many hours of audit time would be saved. 

The NHSC' s vast experience with correspondence education shows that the unsubstan- 
tiated allegations about, the Inability to monitor this time-tested form of 
education are without merit. We recognize that most members of the Subcommittee 
and i,he staff are unfamiliar with correspondence education. He are more thin 
willing to provide sample lessons, arrange school visits or furnish any other 
information required. 

Because of their small size and limited resources, correspondence schools are not 
able to wunt a massive lobbying effort and are therefore vulnerable to Utack by 
those who want to show that ^something Is being done" about past abuses. We 
understand that there Is pressure on everyone Involved. To respond by singling 
out the smallest group of students and Institutions is hardly a proper way 
aid d prog?ams th8 ******** wl 1 ^°c"»nted problems In the complex Title IV student 

VII. Continuing the Eligibility of Correspondence Education Does Not Pose a 
Threat to the Financial Security of the Title IV Program. 

The Department of Education recently released a list of over 200 institutions 
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proposed for termination fro* Title IV eligibility because of high default rates 
over a three year period beginning with FY 1987. None of the Institutions 
proposed for elimination because of defaults of over 60% are NHSC members and only 
one of the remaining 178 schools Is a member. During this time, only 25 of about 
80 NHSC schools elected to participate, and default statistics are now available 
for the 10 Institutions which continue In the program today. Five of the 10 NHSC 
schools showed reductions In default rates between 1988 and 1989, and most 
reductions Mere significant. The average Institutional default rate announced for 
the NHSC Accrediting Commission Is just 23.4%, among the lowest of the agencies 
which accredit private schools. 



VIII. Conclusion 

History has shown that correspondence education works. It reaches people that no 
other form of education can, and can be monitored effectively by third parties who 
aid students. Its accrediting association has long been a leader In Identifying 
problems posed by heavy Infusions of federal dollars Into education, and has 
proposed effective ways to meet them. We urge that Congress continue to assist 
students who choose to study by correspondence. This Is often the only chance for 
an education beyond high school for many of our citizens. 
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News Release 



Nstiooal Hone Study Council • 1601 18tb Street, N.W. • Washington, D.C. 20009 • 202-234-5100 
Contact: Michael F. Lambert 



NHSCs Position on Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act for Home Study 

With the Higher Education Assistance Act scheduled to expire In 1991, Congress and the Administration have 
begun work on reauthorizing legislation to continue fed end aid to students. The Domd of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Home Study Council has adopted a Council position ~.nd recommendations regarding reauthorization of 
Title IV federal student aid programs. 

The Council's position reflects the philosophy of the NHSC and will serve as the basis for Its efforts to continue 
the availability of feden! assistance to correspondence students. In adopting these points, the National Home 
Study Council hopes that students who wish to use federal student aid benefits for correspondence study can do 
so in ways that preserve and enhance the traditional benefits of the home study method. 

The NHSCs four Point Plan for reauthorized student aid for home study schools and their students is; 

1. A participating school must enroll a significant number of bona fide students who do not use the aid 
programs. 

As a condition for institutional eligibility in Title IV student assistance programs, home study schools should 
be required to enroll a proportion of students who do not receive any Title IV federal student assistance. 
This percentage of non*federally funded students should be at least 15 percent of the enrollment In each 
eligible program. 

2. Aid should be disbursed as students successfully progress through their educational programs . . . 
reimbursement, not pre-imbursement. 

Payments to the Institution for federal student aid should be reimbursed after the student has successfully 
completed measurable segments of a course of study. 

3. The amount of federal aid tc home study students should not exceed the published tuition amount. 

Home study students should only receive federal assistance, including both grants and loans, equal to or 
less than the school's published tuition. The published tuition, for this proposal, could include reasonable, 
actual costs for travel to and from required resident training and living expenses during required resident 
training. Federal aid for resident training travel and living expenses should be disbursed when the student 
begins the resident training. 

4. Course length and standards of progress law? and regulations should allow for the Independent, self- 
paced nature of home study. 

Because of the student-paced nature of this method of education, federal laws and regulations should 
provide flexibility In the interpretation of course length requirements and standards of progress so that the 
advantages of the home study method are preserved. 

The NHSCs overall goal In reauthorization Is to assure access for correspondence study students in future 
federal programs so that these students have the same opportunity for federal assistance as students In other 
forms of education. 



NHSCs Four Point Plan 



Adopted March 14, 1990 
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STATEMENT OF 



ERNEST T. FREEMAN 



PRESIDENT 



THE EDUCATION RESOURCES INSTITUTE 



I an Ernest T. Freeman (known as Ted to my colleagues) 
President and Chief Executive Officer of The Education 
Resources Institute (TERI ) , a national, not for profit 
corporation that provides education financing and Information 
services. Since Its establishment In 1985, TERI has helped 
families throughout the United States finance all levels of 
education through a variety of Innovative financing 
programs. We have provided In excess of $500 million In 
student loans for private elementary and secondary education 
and for higher education from the associate degree through 
the doctoral program. 

This statement has been prepared to provide Input to the 
process of the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

Federal student aid funds (Title IV) are distributed based 
upon a process known as needs analysis. Needs analysis Is 
that process by which the financial aid community solicits 
from students and parents detailed Information aboi>t Income 
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and assets in order to determine an "expected family 
contribution. " This amount is then compared to "cost of 
education" to determine "financial need." 

"Packaging" is the process by which the financial aid 
community determines how this "financial need" is to be met. 

Both of these processes are exceedingly complex, and efforts 
to find standardized national norms have been ongoing and 
difficult. This is due in part to the healthy complexity of 
American higher education. Thousands of institutions of 
every conceivable mission and price serve young people and 
adults seeking postsecondary education. Such diversity 
results in a variety of answers to questions about how much 
students need and how these needs should be met. 

There are at least two categories of critics of the current 
system. The first is a group of lawyers and economists who 
have been extremely critical of efforts by institutions to 
coordinate financial assistance. A number of leading higher 
education institutions have, as you know, recently signed a 
consent decree agreeing not to "collude" on these issues. 
The conservative economist Thomas Sowell, at the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford University, has been even more 
outspoken in his criticism. He has written in the June 24, 
1991, issue of Forbes Magazine: 
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H In addition to the kind of financial aid which is ■ imply a 
discount on paper, there is other financial aid in which 
money actually changes hands. Most of the latter is 
provided by the federal government, either directly or by 
underwriting student loans. Unfortunately the government 
has devised foraulas which virtually guarantee that tuition 
will rise to levels unaffordable by most people. At the 
heart of these formulas is the "expected family 
contribution" based on family income, assets, number of 
children and other Indicators of ability to pay. The 
government's aid is available when the cost of college 
exceeds this "expected family contribution." Even a small 
college could lose millions of dollars annually in federal 
aid if it kept its tuition affordable." 



I do not agree with the negative assessments of the Attorney 
General's office or with Professor Sowell regarding needs 
analysis and packaging. They both disregard the years of hard 
work on the part of the aid community, education associations 
and the U.S. Congress in trying to ensure that all forms of aid 
are distributed fairly. 



There is another group of Americans, however, whose concerns 
about the system I take much more seriously. Namely, that vast 
number of parents and stude!<us who consider themselves to be 
"middle-income. 1 * From these people we hear a rising tide of 
incredulity. The difference between their need as determined by 
the current system and their ability to meet that need seems to 
be growing. 



One of the greatest challenges of the reauthorization pr ocess is 
to address this problem of assisting middle-income Americans in 
paying for college education. 
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in my view, the important but problematic issues regarding 
current needs analysis and packaging policies are twofold. (1) 
the extent to which families are actually able to afford their 
expected family contribution and (2) the ways in which familleo 
with demonstrated unmet need can actually meet that need. The 
key question which needs to be addressed isi What can or should 
be done to a^ist families who cannot afford college to come up 
with their expected family contribution, or whose children', 
financial aid package leaves them with unmet need? 

supplemental loan programs such as the TERI Loan Program have 
served to assist families to finance all or part of their 
expected family contribution or their unmet need. However, it 
is important to note that programs such as the TERI Loan Program 
are only able to offer financing assistance to families who are 
deemed creditworthy according to our application standards and 
guidelines. I am concer.. d about families who are unable to 
meet our credit standards and who are ineligible for federal 
student aid programs. What can or should be done to assist 
these families? 

„ y recommendation is that attention be focused on the need, of 
middle income families who are not normally eligible for 
existing federal aid programs, yet do not qualify for private, 
supplemental programs such as the TERI Loan Program. It is 
these families who are currently in need of financial 
assistance. Something needs to be done for families in the 
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$20 1 000 to $45 1 000 Income range who are not able to participate 
in existing federal aid program and who cannot qualify to 
participate in private, supplemental programs* 

Two possible solutions are: 

1. The rules that govern the existing Stafford Loan Program 
could be modified to allow students to be eligible for 
loans as long as the family's adjusted gross income was 
below $45,000. Mechanisms are already in place to allow 
for immediate implementation of this type of change. The 
cost to the government, however, could be quite high. Not 
only would default protection be required to guarantee 
agencies and lenders, but special allowance, administrative 
cost allowances and default collection allowances would 
also be required. 

2. Another solution would be to build on public/private 
partnerships by providing default protection to 
organizations such as TERI when they make loans to families 
with incomes in the range of $20,000 to $45,000. The only 
cost associated with this approach would be the default 
protection costs. Again, mechanisms are in place to allow 
for immediate implementation of a program using private 
partnership resources. 
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Almost 50% of the applications received and processed for the 
TERI Supplemental Loan Program are rejected due to the families* 
debt to income ratio. The majority of these rejected 
applications are due to the fact that the family does not have 
adequate income resources to meet the high cost of education. 
They ht.ve already borrowed for their car, their home and other 
incidentals and this makes them ineligible for programs such as 
the TERI Supplemental Loan Program. These are families that 
read in newspapers and magazines that they are "middle-income" 
but who continue to struggle financially, especially when a son 
or daughter enters an institution of higher education. 

I am keenly aware of the financial constraints under which the 
federal budget must operate. As I reflect on the difficult 
choices that must be made, I am convinced that the federal 
government does not have sufficient resources to provide full 
financial assistance to all students and families. Instead, 
efforts targeted at low and middle-income families should be 
treated as priorities. 

In summary, I recommend that we continue to examine and assess 
the extent to which families can afford their expected family 
contribution and to look at ways for families to meet unmet 
need. I support fully increases in Pell Grants for the most 
needy students and I strongly suggest that special efforts be 
made to assist middle-income students and families who fall 
between eligibility for federal student aid program** and private 
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supplemental programs. It is these students and families to 
whom we should concentrate our efforts and resources to ensure 
continued access to one of our country's most valuable 
commodities, a college education. 

Ernest T. Freeman 
President 

The Education Resources Institute 
330 Stuart Street, Suite 500 
Boston, HA 02116 
(617) 426-0681 x212 
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I appreciate the opportunity to submit testimony on be»»lf of the National Women's 
Uw Center, a non-profit organization concerned with advancing opportunity for women, 
particularly tow-income women. Our testimony addresses one small program within the 
Higher Education Act that could have a major impact on the ability of low-income women 
with children to raise their families' standard of living through higher education. As you 
know, the ability to pursue a higher education is fundamental to the fulfillment of our 
national aspirations for equal opportunity for all individuals, regardless of their gender or 
economic or parental status. For many women, however, the lack of child care options 
presents the single largest obstacle to obtaining a higher degree. To meet the needs of these 
women, we urge that yen reauthorize Subpart 8 of Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, which authorizes appropriations of $10 million to provide campus child care services 
to disadvantaged students. 

Although this program has not been funded in the past, the needs which it is designed 
to address are even more acute that when it was initially enacted during the last 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Women are the fastest growing college 
population - particularly women over 25, who are also more likely to be parents. Since 
1970, there has been an almost 300 percent increase in the number of women aged 25 and up 
enrolled in institutions of higher education. Women over 25 account for half of the growth 
in student enrollment since 1970, and make up one quarter of today's college population. 
Women students are more likely to be self-supporting than men students, are more likely to 
be single parents, and, according to a study of Pell Grant recipients, have child care costs 
that are 50 percent greater than men's child care costs. It is not surprising, then, that 
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women who are enrolled in college often must drop out due to child 



care proolems. 



Child care i, also badly needed to make college educations possible for many of the 
fifteen million female high school graduates aged 18 to 34 who have not gone on to college, 
but who might be able to if child care assistance were available. This is particularly tme for 
the women who make up 90 percent of single parents and who are overwhelmingly likely to 
be poor. 



THe benefit, of a higher education for women and their families are grea t. Currently, 
one out of three female-headed households, and 55* percent of all children in those 
households, live below the poverty line. People in female-headed households compose the 
majority of all poor Americans. Households headed by women of color are e*ecially likely 
«o be poor - one out of two households headed by African-Amencan and Hispanic women 
are poor. These rates drop dramatically when ,'te head of household has a college education. 
Women's unemployment rates are cut by more man 55 percent when they receive education 
beyor, high school, and women's earnings rise, on average, by more than 50 percent when a 
high school graduate obtains a college degree. 



Enabling low-income parents to attend college also improves the life chances of their 
children. It i, well-established mat maternal education levels are closely correlated with 
educational achievement of children. Further, enrollment in high „ua.i«y child care has a 
strong relationship to a child's future success. Children who attend good preschool programs 
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ait leu likely to require remedial tavices later in public school, ait less likely to drop out 
of school and are less often involved in vandalism or juvenile crime. 

Despite the advantages of providing child care to enable low-income parents to attend 
college, however, government programs often fund child care only for people who work or 
art in job training programs. Moreover, although nationwide data arc not available, local 
surveys suggest that existing campus-based child care programs are not meeting the needs of 
students. For example, a recent study by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), 
which has a relatively well-developed child care system, found that one out of four MIT 
parents had great difficulty obtaining care for preschoolers, and one out of two experienced 
graft difficulty finding infant care. MIT's own campus child cart center has a waiting list of 
more than a year, and the campus child care office typically listed few or no infimt-toddler 
openings. These problems are much greater at less affluent colleges, including community 
colleges which are more likely to enroll older, female students with children. 

The recent passage of the Child Care and Development Block Grant will go far towards 
meeting the child care needs of some families. Howevc , the parental choice requirements in 
the regulations recently issued by the Department of Health and Human Services to 
implement the program will make it extremely difficult for campus-based child care 
programs to receive grants or contracts to expand services. Even if the regulations for the 
Btock Grant were not heavily weighted away from grants and contracts, the limited amount 
of funds available through the Block Grant is not sufficient to have a major impact on the 
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population targetted by the Higher Education Act program. 

"oi all these reasons, the Special Child Care Services for Disadvantaged College 
Students program should be reauthorized and funded. We would also urge that the program 
be modified to allow funded programs to (1) serve a teaching function so students may 
ob:erve its operation, obtain practical experience in early childhood development, and 
conduct research through the center; and (2) provide a range of supportive services to 
disadvantaged parents of children enrolled by the center. By enhancing the resources 
available to train early chMUhood professionals, the program will help expand access to child 
care for all children. By more fully addressing the noneducational needs of disadvantaged 
college students through a range of supportive services, the program will better address the 
child care needs of the disadvantaged college students and potenual college students - and to 
improve the life chances of their children. 
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